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This Issue in Brief 


About 17 percent of the editorial employees of a typical group of daily 
newspapers in the fall of 1934 were earning less than $20 a week and 28 
percent $50 or more, according to a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In April 1930 only 13 percent of the editorial 
workers employed by the same newspapers earned less than $20, 
while 41 percent received $50 or more. Only 3.4 percent were receiv- 
ing $100 a week or more in the fall of 1934, as against 5.7 percent in 
April 1930. Page 1137. 


In 108 elections by employees to choose representatives for collective 
bargaining purposes, conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board and 17 regional labor boards, 45,397 employees were eligible 
to vote and 36,433 cast a vote. Of the 35,024 votes which were valid, 
20,682, or 59 percent, were for trade unions. Of the 528 units in- 
volved in the elections, only 41 were independent unions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor won 268, or 55 percent, of the 487 units in 
which it was involved. Page 1149. 


The making of a ton of steel products creates 53 hours of labor in plants 
operating at from 56 to 60 percent of capacity, according to a study made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is made up as follows: 11.5 
hours in mining the coal and ores; 10 hours in transportation; 1.5 hours 
in coke manufacture; 28.6 hours in steel manufacture; and 1.3 hours 
in administrative labor. The data are based on studies made in 
plants of 15 representative steel companies. Page 1155. 


During the 2-year period ending March 31, 1935, more than 860,000 
physically fit, unmarried, young men have been enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The selection of these men has been the respon- 
sibility of the United States Department of Labor. The methods 
adopted and the part played by the Department in this enterprise 
are described in an article beginning on page 1162. 


A considerable increase in average hourly earnings in the cotton-textile 
industry took place as a result of the adoption of the code in July 1933. 
Later, however, there was throughout the industry a loss of status 
for the skilled and semiskilled groups. An even greater reduction 
occurred in the wage differentials between groups which were cus- 
tomary during the period 1920-30. The wage differential between 
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North and South decreased due to the tendency of wages in the 
northern mills to decline and of those in the southern mills to s ay 
constant. Page 1170. 


Annual earnings of wage earners in Ohio manufacturing industries 
averaged $950 in 1933 as compared with $956 in 1982 and $1,499 in 
1929. While the average annual wage and salary payment to wage 
earners was $6, or six-tenths of 1 percent, less in 1933 than in 1932, 
the total wage and salary payments to this class of workers increased 
$44,646,897, or 11.7 percent, and the average number reported eim- 
ployed increased by 49,588, or 12.4 percent. Data on wages and 
employment in 7 manufacturing industry groups, based on reports 
made to the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, are given in 
an article beginning on page 1288. 


Unemployment-insurance laws were enacted by the States of New 
York, Utah, and Washington during the early part of 1935. This 
brought to four the number of States which had passed this type 
of legislation up to May 1935, Wisconsin having provided for an 
unemployment-insurance system in 1932. The principal features of 
these several laws are analyzed in an article beginning on page 1195. 


Government-sponsored welfare activities in the interest of miners 
and mining communities in Great Britain will be continued for another 


16 years under an act of 1934, thus insuring the operation for at least 
31 years of a system that began as an experiment in 1920. A review 
of the kind and extent of welfare activities carried on through thie 
miners’ welfare fund, which is created by a tax on the industry, is 
given on page 1208. 
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Salaries and Working Conditions of Newspaper 
Editorial Employees‘ 


EWSPAPER editorial employees, along with workers in nearly 

all other occupations, have felt the pressure of hard times dur- 
ing the past few years. In the early fall of 1934 nearly 17 percent of 
the editorial workers employed by a typical group of daily news- 
papers were earning less than $20 a week and 28 percent were earning 
$50 or more. By contrast, in April 1930 the weekly salaries of 
only 13 percent of the editorial employees of the same newspapers 
were_less than $20, while 41 percent received salaries of $50 or 
more. Only 34 percent of the total number of employees in the 





} fall of 1934 received salaries of $100 a week or more, as against 


5.7 percent in April 1930. 

These statistics are based on a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at the request of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. The object of the survey was to supplement and check two 
similar surveys, one conducted by the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and the other by the Division of Research and Plan- 
ning of the National Recovery Administration in cooperation with 


» the American Newspaper Guild. All three surveys were for the 


purpose of furnishing information to be used as a basis for the revision 
of the newspaper code to include editorial employees. 


Scope of Survey 


As THE Bureau’s study was largely for the purpose of supplement- 
ing and verifying the other surveys, only 31 daily newspapers were 
included. This sample, although constituting only a small fraction 
of the total number of daily newspapers in the country, was believed 
to be adequate to furnish a reasonably accurate cross section of the 
daily newspaper publishing business. The papers selected were 
located in 20 cities and 18 States. The States from which the sample 


! Prepared by D. Q. Crowther and H. O. Rogers, under the direction of J. Perlman, chief of the Division 
of Wage Statistics. 
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was drawn were Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connect. 
icut, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennesseo, Texas, 
and Wyoming. 

Of the 31 newspapers, 6 were in cities with a population of 750,000 
or more, 11 were in cities with a population of 250,000 and less than 
500,000, 8 were in cities having a population of 50,000 and less than 
250,000, and 6 were in cities with a population of less than 50,000. 
All except 3 of the newspapers included had a circulation of 10,000 or 
over. 

Four pay periods—April 1930, April 1933, April 1934, and Septem- 
ber—October 1934—were covered by the survey. The number of 
editorial workers employed in these periods by the 31 newspapers 
canvassed ranged from 1,348 in April 1933 to 1,506 in April 1930. 
The average for all 4 of the periods covered was approximately 1,450. 
This number excludes part-time employees and space writers, whose 
earnings cannot be compared with those of full-time workers.  [n 
the 4 pay periods covered, the number of part-time employees and 
space writers employed by the newspapers that made up the sample 
ranged from 49 in April 195U to 95 in September—October 1934. The 
average weekly earnings of the part-time workers and space writers 
ranged from $11.55 in April 1930 to $16.03 in April 1934. 

The methods used in making the study were the same as those 
used by the Bureau in its regular surveys of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. All of the information embodied in the report was 
collected by field agents. These agents obtained the necessary data 
either directly from the newspapers’ records or. by interviewing 
responsible employees of the newspapers. 


Occupational Characteristics 


DirFicuLtres are always encountered when an attempt is made 
to blueprint an occupational group. Invariably substantial seg- 
ments of the group fail to fit the general pattern. The information 
gathered in the present survey indicates that the make-up of thie 
editorial staffs of typical daily newspapers differs widely. Compara- 
tively few of the newspapers reported rigid minimum educational 
requirements. Likewise there were few hard and fast rules fixing 
age limits. In spite of this marked diversity, the information at 
hand permits a few broad generalizations. 

One of the most significant facts brought to light by the survey is 
that journalism still remains predominately a man’s job. Although 
women have been employed in newspaper editorial work for many 
years, only 14.7 percent of the 1,460 regular full-time employees on 
the pay rolls of the newspapers covered in September-October 1934 
were women. Moreover, of the 214 women employed, 28 percent 
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were clerks or stenographers. All of the executive positions (manag- 
ing editors, chief editorial writers, city editors, etc.) were filled by 
men. Likewise, all of the news photographers employed by the 
newspapers included were men. On the other hand, 16.9 percent 
of the reporters, 8.7 percent of the artists, and 9.6 percent of the desk 
workers (news editors, copy readers, women’s page editors, colum- 
nists, théatrical editors, etc.) were women. 

Another significant fact is that the age composition of the news- 
paper editorial employees shows an abrupt departure from the 
pattern for all gainful workers. On the one hand, there are relatively 
few places in the business for the young worker. At the other 
extreme, workers over 60 years of age are also rare. Of the total 
newspaper employees included in the study, only 2.6 percent were 
under 20 years of age and only 5.3 percent were 60 years and over 
By contrast, the population census showed that in 1930 nearly 
10 percent of all gainful workers were under 20 and 8.6 percent were 
60 years of age or over. 

Most of the newspaper editorial employees under 20 years of age 
were copy, Office, or errand boys. Of the 54 workers who were 60 
or over, 1 was an executive, 23 were deskmen, 25 were reporters, 
4 were clerks, and 1 was an artist. 

(The policies of the newspapers with regard to minimum educational 
requirements for editorial employees indicate that native ability 
and adaptability to newspaper work are the primary considerations. 
Not one of the 28 newspapers which reported on this point made 
college training their minimum.) Seven of these, howéver, reported 
preference for college-trained workers, particularly for reporters and 
deskmen. ‘Some of the newspapers also stated that persons with a 
college background are now generally used. A high-school educa- 
tion was the minimum requirement reported by 10 newspapers, the 
smallest of which had an editorial department of 41 employees and 
the largest 117. One of these sometimes employed boys who agreed 
to complete high school. This same paper arranged to send young 
men of promising talent to college. Another newspaper with 55 
employees in the editorial department reported that a grammar-school 
education was the only minimum requirement. The reports of the 
remaining 10 newspapers disclosed no definite policies on this subject, 
except to indicate that ability, experience, personality, and_origi- 
nality were of paramount importance. 


Average Weekly Salaries 


For all of the daily newspaper editorial workers covered in the 
survey, including those in executive positions, the average weekly 


salary in September-October 1934 was $41.81. Compared with the 


average salary earned in April 1933—$40.85—this represents an 
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increase of slightly more than 2 percent, but is 12 percent less thay 
April 1930. Earnings in the early fall of 1934 were also somewha; 
less thatin April 1934, when the average was $42.01. 

Considered alone these averages are inclined to be misleading 
In the first place, the figures have the inherent weakness of all aver. 
ages, that of obscuring the extremes. The salaries of managing 
editors, city editors, chief editorial writers, and a few other employees 
filling executive positions compare favorably with the earnings o/ 
the highest-paid professional-workers. Even a few of the outstanding 
reporters employed by the large metropolitan dailies frequently 
receive more than $100 a week. Thus, the large salaries of the rela- 
tively few high-salaried employees tends to give a distorted view of 
the general level of salaries in newspaper editorial departments. 
The salaries of the majority fall substantially short of the average. 
For this reason, a better perspective of the earnings of newspaper 
editorial workers is afforded by table 1. 













Table 1.—Distribution of Editorial Employees of 31 Daily Newspapers by 
Classified Weekly Salaries, 1930-34 




















































Number of employees Percent of total 
Classified weekly salary —_ Se] 
April | April | April |tember-} April | April | April jtembe: 
1930 1933 1934 |October| 1930 1933 1934 {October 
1934 1934 
ae Ses Snes 37 55 17 15 2.5 4.1 1.2 
$10 and under $20 ail an 163 184 231 231 10.8 13. 6 15.8 
$20 and under $30.__................ 210 266 263 258 13.9 }<——19. 7 18.0 17 
OE EE 219 245 286 287 14.5 18.2 |_.d0. 7. 19. 
$40 and under $50___- te on oo oo 257 261 \..17.3 18. 2 17.6 17 
$50 and under $60___. ee aoetd 131 153 151 13.3 9.7 10.5 0 
$60 and under $70_......~_________. 148 80 91 ty 9.8 5.9 6.2 f 
$70 and under $80....._.........__._.. 88 48 45 56 5.8 3.6 3.1 
$80 and under $90... ____- j 55 28 33 30 3.7 2.1 2.3 
$90 and under $100._............._.. 40 21 29 27 2.7 1.6 2.0 
$100 and under $110 ¥ 36 13 18 17 2.4 1.0 1.2 
$110 and under $120_. ; 15 7 Ss 7 1.0 5 5 | 
$120 and under $130 _............_.. 13 10 8 7 9 7 5 | 
$130 and under $160._._______- s 5 ot) 7 5 .4 .6 | 
$160 and over.__._- 13 9 ll 10 ‘9 7 '8 | 
Total. ___. i ‘ | 1, 506 1, 348 1, 459 1, 460 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100, 0 























A glance at this table shows that in the fall of 1934 only 28 percent 
of the workers were earning as much as $50 a week. The salaries of 
the largest group—19.6 percent—ranged between $30 and $40 a week, 
while 17.7 percent earned from $20 to $30, 15.8 percent from $10 to 
$20, and 1 percent received less than $10 a week. Moreover, low 
salaries are not a recently acquired characteristic of newspaper edi- 
torial work. As a matter of fact, the table shows that a larger pro- 
portion of the total number of workers received salaries of less than 
$10 week!y in April 1930, before the full force of the depression struck 
the country, than in September-October 1934. Although fewer 
workers were in the lowest salary group in the early fall of 1934 than 
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in April 1930, the general trend of earnings was sharply downward 
during the 4-year interval. As against 28 percent of the workers 
with salaries of $50 a week or more in September-October 1934, 41 
percent of the total were in this salary group in April 1930. Likewise, 
only 3.4 percent of the total employees in the fall of 1934 received 
salaries of $100 a week or more, compared with 5.7 percent in the 
spring of 1930. The salary range of the largest number of employees 
in 1930 was from $40 to $50 per week. 

Although the salaries of most of the newspaper editorial employees 
in the fall of 1934 were still considerably below the 1930 level,a-slight 
recovery is indicated over the low point of the depression. In April 
1933, 19.7 percent of the workers were earning between $20 and $30 
per week, 13.6 percent between $10 and $20, and earnings of less than 
$10 per week were reported for 4.1 percent of the workers. During 
that pay period, moreover, only 26.2 percent of the workers received 
salaries of $50 a week or more. 

For the newspaper editorial workers as a whole, salaries in Septem- 
ber-October 1934 were 12 percent less than in April 1930. The 
decrease, however, was not evenly distributed and some workers were 
much more seriously affected than others. These differences are 
brought out clearly in table 2. 


Table 2._-Average Weekly Salaries of Editorial Employees of 31 Daily 


Newspapers, 1930-34 











Weekly salaries Percent of change 





: : April | April 

Occupational class - ll April 1930 1934 
Octo- | to i 
ber Apr il tember-|tember- 
ber 1934) ber 1934 





—12.0 


—10.1 
—13.5 
—12.2 
—13.1 
—7.7 
+14. 3 
—11.0 


I 
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Average, all employees ' A . $41.81 | —14.1 


Executives !........-- ninncibialinied . , 90. 05 , 89.98 | —10.0 
dss wcindic tp awnchabeliebesa b 49. 81 §1.32 | —16.1 
Sn so naadaddonashe) : oad . 37.14 b 38.26 | —14.8 
Photographers . 33. 78 ‘ 34.79 | —15.6 
Artists ' 45. 55 . 47.80 | —12.0 
Copy, office, and errand boys-__----. , 10, 48 . 13.23 | —9.4 
Clerks and stenographers . 28. 53 b 27.88 | —8.9 
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' Includes chief editors, chief editoria] writers, city editors, editors, managing editors, general news 
editors, and night city editors. 

? Includes art critics, assistants to chief editorial writers, assistant city editors, assistant editorial writers, 
assistant managing editors, associate editors, book reviewers, copy readers, children’s page editors, column- 
ists, copy desk men, dramatic editors, fashion editors, financial editors, food editors, make-up editors, news 
editors, rotogravure editors, society editors, sports editors, State editors, Sunday editors, telegraph editors, 
women’s page editors, editorial writers, movie editors, music editors, promotion managers, rewrite men, 
rim men, slot men, subeditors, and weekly editors. ; 

* Includes sporention, assistant dramatic editors, assistant society editors, bureau correspondents, business 
editors, church editors, civil court reporters, contributors, correspondents, county editors, criminal courts 
— cub reporters, farm editors, marine editors, mining editors, oil editors, political editors, radio 

raring feature writers, financial writers, police reporters, political editors, special writers, and sports 
wr 


‘ No change. 


From this table it will be seen that the employees in the inter- 
mediate salary brackets bore the brunt-of-the-reductions during the 
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depression. Neither the employees with high earnings nor those 
whose salaries were very low were affected to the same relative exten{ 
as the workers whose earnings were between the two extremes. 
Between April 1930 and April 1933 decreases ranging from 12 to 
more than 16 percent are shown in the earnings of deskmen, reporters, 
artists, and photographers, as compared witb a decline of 10 percent 
in the salaries of executives and a decline of approximately 9 percent 
in the earnings of copy, office, and errand boys and clerks and stenog- 
raphers. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that from April 
1933 and April 1934 larger increases are shown in the salaries of the 
intermediate group than in the salaries of either the executives or the 
clerks and stenographers. The largest increase shown was in the 
earnings of the lowest paid workers—the copy, office, and errand 
boys; in fact, the earnings of this group in the early fall of 1934 were 
nearly 15 percent higher than in 1930. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Editorial Employees of Daily Newspapers, 
by Classified Weekly Salaries and Occupations, September—October 1934 




































































Percent receiving classified weekly salary 
Classified weekly salary Copy 
Exec Desk- | Report- | Photog- to ’ ‘he 
utives men ers raphers | 4Ttists and Clerk 
7 F , errand 
boys 
8 ae oo © SS 0.3 0.5 5.3 ied 7.0 |. 
$10 and under $12_......._._-- wadeneds ip lavidicteba 38 e os See 1.4 33.9 |. 
ET HO A ae 3 |, Sa S eee 7.8 
S| LEI Bitte aps TE ge 3 5.0 Ro aan 31.3 ) 
Sy WE S.... wecisaeecancee cchlinipbadtee a aw 1.8 1.8 1.4 14.8 f 
EE eS. See .4 4.7 1.8 1.5 1.7 lI 
ass ic ow enduumidabossoessticesnkael 2.3 13.4 10. 7 4.3 96. 5 i) 
RE ©... 5... dadnadbonusbiondiweehe 5.0 10.5 8.8 - 43 3.5 13 
| aE a see eS Se 3. 6 10. 1 5.4 OE Daas 22 
$28 and under $32_.._-__-- eerie 3. 6 6.9 5.4 wo eae 13.0 
- 0 Se yh a eee CT 12,2 27.5 19.6 17.4 3.5 49.0 
= =——_— =——— 
ET Bins, waioncmmmeseaawee 4.2 9.6 14.5 21.4 GER Baandawked 7.4 
fg 3 reese: FES eo 5.4 5.3 16. 1 SS ee 9 
ES EE a RE a lp 8.5 11,7 8.7 16. 1 See 3 8 
ee "eee 8.4 ee | 10. 1 5.4 Fe fenenukad 
RR Rl te OE On I Be Re 21.1 39.4 38.6 59.0 & Beer 14.8 
$50 and under $60................-.--- 16.9 18.1 7.9 5.4 “1. Rat 4 
$60 and under $75_.-_- a aa le 15.5 15.0 6.9 6.3 | rer 1.7 
970 GG Wnaer Gloe......- 2.2... 22. 6 9.6 ee Geacastens yg BRA oe 
TS ee 24. 0 3.4 cer. F' oh gf LEED 
aE alte TE dB, LAG coca ie 78.9 46.1 20. 5 10.7 OS ee 9.: 
Grand total............-...___- 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0! 100.0) 100.0 


























Not only do the salaries of newspaper editorial employees vary 
widely between occupational groups, but there are also sharp differ- 
| ences in the earnings of workers within the same occupational group. 
| In September-October 1934, for example, the average earnings of all 
the desk workers covered in the survey was $51.32 per week, but 2.3 
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percent of the employees in this group were earning less than $20 and 
14.5 percent received less than $32 a week. Indeed, it was the earnings 
of less than half of the desk workers (46.1 percent) that lifted the 
average above the $50 a week mark. In table 3, variations almost as 
pronounced are shown for several of the other occupational groups. 

One of the chief reasons for the wide variations in earnings within 
each of the occupational groups is that the size of the city in which 
the workers are employed has a marked bearing upon the salary 
level. This relationship is indicated by table 4, which shows that in 
the smaller cities the majority of the employees earn from $20 to $50 
per week, whereas in the larger cities a substantial proportion of the 
employees are making either less than $20 or more than $50 per 
week. In other words, it appears that the earnings of employees 
in the smaller cities tend to fall within a comparatively narrow 
spread, while in the larger cities there is a considerable number of 
employees in the low-salary groups and also a large number in the 
high-salary groups. In September—October 1934 the median weekly 
salaries of editorial employees in cities with a population of 500,000 
and over were nearly 40 percent higher than in cities with a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000. 


Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Editorial Employees of Daily Newspapers, 
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Several interesting features are revealed when the age of the news. 
paper workers are correlated with earnings. This comparison shows 
that in general the editorial employees are at the height of their earn. 
ing capacity when between 40 and 50 years of age. This fact is 
clearly indicated when an analysis is made of the age of the workers 
whose salaries were more than $75 per week. Of this group, none 
were under 30 years of age, 17.6 percent were 30 and under 40. 
37 percent were 40 and under 50, 13 percent were 50 and under 60. 
and 6.5 percent were 60 years of age or over. None of the workers 
under 20 years of age earned more than $20 per week. — 

Working Time 

NEwsPAPER work is customarily regarded as a long-hour occupa- 
tion. This traditional concept, however, is only partly substantiated 
by the Bureau’s survey. It is true that the working time of a few of 
the employees was found to bé éxcessive, but, even before the general 
reduction of hours in 1933, the majority of the editorial employees 
covered were working less than 50 hours a week. This would seem to 
indicate that the full-time hours of labor if newspaper editorial de- 
partments were somewhat below the national average for all gainful 
workers. 

Table 5 shows the working time of employees in the editorial de- 
partments of the 31 newspapers included in the survey, in each of the 
pay periods covered. In April 1930 the working time of 51.4 percent 
of the employees for which information was available was from 45.1 
to 50 hours a week, 18.7 percent worked from 40.1 to 45 hours, and 
13.8 percent not over 40 hours a week. Only 10.5 percent of the 
employees worked more than 50 hours a week. Between April 1930 
and April 1933 there was no material change in working time. During 
the following year, however, hours were scaled down sharply, and by 
September—October 1934 the working time of more than two-thirds of 
the employees did not exceed 40 hours a week, while only 4.6 percent 
of the employees worked more than 50 hours. 





Table 5.—Distribution of Editorial Employees of 31 Daily Newspapers by 
Classified Weekly Hours, 1930-34 


























Number of employees Percent of total 

Classified weekly hours \Septem- Septem- 
Yl April | April |ber-Oc-| April | April | April |ber-Oc- 

1 1933 1934 | tober | 1930 1933 1934 | tober 

1934 1934 
35 hours and under................- s 5 14 13 0.5 0.4 1.0 0.9 
35.1 to 40 hours... .................. 200 174 898 971 13.3 12.9 61.4 66. 4 
40.1 to 45 hours... ._....._.....--..-. 281 261 131 88 18.7 19.4 9.0 6.0 
Se Or Sn eaherscrccececkobes 774 705 286 277 51.4 52.3 19.6 19. 0 
ON OS 156 116 81 65 10.4 8.6 5.6 4.5 
-  . , = Saar Sase 2 2 1 1 ‘x x 1 + 
pT * ee ae ee 85 85 48 45 5.6 6.3 3.3 3.1 
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A more detailed analysis of working time in September-October 
1934 for each of the seven major occupational groups is given in table 
6. It will be noted from this table that the only workers whose weekly 
hours exceeded 60 were executives. The working time of a con- 
siderable number of deskmen, reporters, photographers, and artists, 
as well as executives, however, still ranged from 50.1 to 60 hours a 
week in September-October 1934. On the other hand, none of the 
copy, Office, and errand boys or clerks worked more than 50 hours a 
week. 


Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of Editorial Employees of 31 Daily Newspa- 
pers, wei Classified Weekly Hours and Occupations, September—October 1934 
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The figures on weekly hours, as shown in the preceding tables, are 
based on the full-time or normal weekly hours of the employees. 
The full-time hours per week of an employee may be interpreted as 
the weekly hours which he is normally expected to work excluding 
overtime or time off on account of sickness or any other reason. 

The question may arise as to whether or not the employees really 
conform to their full-time or normal hours per week in actual practice. 
In order to obtain information on this point, a record of the actual 
hours worked in 1 week in September or October 1934 was obtained 
for a substantial number of employees. Some of the newspapers had 
a complete record of the hours actually worked by employees. Where 
the information was not of record, it was necessary to leave a blank 
form with each employee, requesting him to keep a record of the time 
actually worked for 1 week, and then mail it directly in to the 
Bureau. In this way statistics were obtained for 985 employees, 
showing the hours actually worked. The records of these workers 
indicate that in most of the occupations the average of hours actually 
worked in 1 week was slightly higher than the average full-time hours. 
The figures for the total of the 985 employees show that the employees, 
on an average, worked four-tenths of an hour more than their respec- 
tive full-time hours in the sample week for which such data were 
obtained. 
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Personnel Policies 


Promotions.—The newpapers covered did not have definitely {oy- 
mulated policies with regard to seniority in advancement, although 
all except seven stated that it-was one of several factors considered 
when making promotions, the others being ability, loyalty, initiative 
and-imterest in the advancement of the organization. The seven 
excepted newspapers stated that their only consideration was fitness 
for the position: 

Dismissals.—The human factor is apparently given careful con- 
sideration by most newspapers when reducing their forces. Only 
eight firms reported that they had no policy with regard to reduction 
of forces. Three others reported that any reduction of force necessary 
in their editorial departments was taken care of by deaths and 
resignations. 

Consideration of both the number of dependents and the employee's 
length of service appears to be the usual procedure of most of the 
newspapers when a reduction in staff is necessary. Marital status is 
usually considered only as it relates to dependents. One newspaper 
reports that first consideration is for those who have dependents and 
second for those who have no other means of support. Other papers 
subordinate the human factor to seniority. The firms giving first 
consideration to seniority after efficiency.and the human factor are 
about equally divided among the few who reported on this subject. 

Only one newspaper reported that neither notice nor dismissal 
compensation was.given employees laid off in a reduction of force. 
Another paper did not report on this subject at all. The other 29 
newspapers gave either notice or dismissal compensation, and of these 
4 gave both—1 full pay for 2 weeks and 3 an indefinite amount 
depending on circumstances. Three other firms gave dismissal com- 
pensation in addition to notice in individual cases, but had no definite 
general policy. 

The usual period of notice given was 2 weeks. This practice was 
followed by 17 papers. Two firms gave 1 week, and the others 
allowed periods ranging from 1 week to 3 months, depending on the 
merit of individual cases. 

Only 7 papers reported regarding their procedure in discharging 
for cause. The common causes reported by them-were unsatisfactory 
work, gross negligence, disloyalty, and dishonesty. The usual pro- 
cedure followed by the managing editor or the department head, as 
indicated by these reports, is to interview the employee and offer him 
another chance. Discharge follows failure to make good. Appeal 
to the publisher or some other official of a rank higher than the 
discharging officer is usually allowed: The policy with regard to 
notice when discharging for cause is similar to that followed when 
reducing the force. 
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Overtime.—Only 9 of the 31 newspapers covered paid their editorial 
department employees for time worked over their normal or full-time 
hours per-week. The employees more often were allowed compen- 
satory time off or given no compensation whatever. Most of the 
papers Which reported compensation for overtime either in the form 
f of pay or time off, stated that this policy applied only to employees 
whose normal hours were 40 per week, and some restricted it to 
employees earning $35 or less per week, these distinctions being made 
in the code of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Bonuses.—The usual type of bonus payment to editorial employees 
reported was cash bonuses as rewards for scoops and outstanding 
news blends. ane other meritorious services or extra pay to salaried 


Seven. new wspapers reported that they paid bonuses of this type. The 
papers reporting bonuses stated that they had no definite policy, the 
merits of each case being considered and a suitable reward given. 

Holidays and vacations—The reports of the employers indicate 
that the observance of holidays is not as unusual as might be expected, 
considering the nature of the work of editorial departments. Com- 
plete or partial observance of the holidays is made possible in various 
ways. Some papers suspend publication entirely on certain holidays; 
some limit the number of editions, thus shortening the hours of the 
employees; and others arrange the work in such a manner that 
employees _ take alternate holidays, ‘those remaining on duty doing 
the work of those who are allowed the day off. A few papers reported 
that publication on holidays depends on the demand for adv ertising 
for the day On Which the holiday falls. The reports show that full 
pay is allowed employees who do not work on holidays. 

Ten of the firms do not normally observe holidays, although they 
sometimes arrange for part of the staff to have some time off. Of 
the remaining 21, all give their employees the Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving Day; all except one give them Christmas Day; and 
many give New Year’s, Decoration Day, and Labor Day. Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Armistice Day are not so widely observed. A 
few newspapers observed other holidays of a local nature. 

Vacation with pay for all or part of the editorial department 
employees was the policy of all but 3 of the newspapers. The number 
of employees granted this privilege is not known, but table 7 shows 
the number in the editorial departments of papers whose policy it 
was to allow pay for vacations. The length of vacation allowed, 
with qualifying statements, is also shown. 
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Table 7.—Summary of Vacation Policies of 31 Daily Newspapers 
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ao newspaper gives vacation only to supervisory employees and another 3 weeks with pay to emp)! 
of long service. 

? 1 newspaper gives vacation of 2 weeks to all heads of departments and 1 week to all others. For the other 
6 papers, the leagth of vacation varies with prior service. 

3 2 newspapers allow additional time without pay, and another gives 10 days to employees (editors 
feature writers, deskmen) who work more than 40 hours a week. 

‘ Vacation given only on request and without pay. 


)V ees 


Eligibility for paid vacation is usually dependent on a specified period 
of prior service. Five firms did not report on this point, but of the 
remaining 26, 11 required 1 year of service, 5 required 6 months, ? 
specified 8 months, 1 named a period of 3 months, and for 8 the 
length of vacation varied with prior service, ranging from a require- 
ment of 6 months of service prior to 1 week of vacation to 2 years of 
service for a vacation of 2 weeks. 

Sick leave-—Newspaper editorial offices are usually comparatively 
liberal with paid sick leave, if the reports of the 31 firms covered are 
a criterion. Only 5 firms did not allow employees some pay when 
sick, while 26 reported an allowance of either full or partial pay. 

Insurance, pensions, ete.—More than half of the newspapers pro- 
vided their employees with insurance on either a contributory or 
noncontributory basis. Group life-insurance policies were the kind 
commonly furnished, some of which also carried health and/or 
accident provisions. Insurance pension plans were reported by two 
newspapers. A third paper reported that old employees. were pen- 
sioned, but gave no details regarding the plan. 
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Employee Elections Conducted by National Labor 
Relations Board 


By Grorce SHaw WHEELER, NaTIONAL Lasor RELATIONS BOARD 


N ACCORDANCE with powers granted by Public Resolution 
No. 44 of the Seventy-third Congress, the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board conducted 3 elections, and the 17 regional boards con- 
ducted 100 elections to determine employee representatives, in the 
6-month period, July 10, 1934, to January 9, 1935.’ In all of these 
103 cases the consent of the employer was obtained prior to the hold- 
ing of the election. In 6 other cases during this period the Board 
ordered elections held without the consent of the employer, but in all 
these 6 cases employers obtained injunctions in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals restraining the elections. 

Usually an election involved only one unit, but an election of sev- 
eral units might be involved, in case of a single election to determine 
employee representation for several companies, or of a vote by differ- 
ent classifications of workers in one company for different sets of 
representatives. The results of elections are given by units since in 
one election the results for separate units might be different. 

Table 1 summarizes the results of election by districts.2 Employees 
eligible to vote in these elections numbered 45,397 and 36,433 cast a 
vote. Of the 35,024 votes which were valid, 20,682 (59 percent) 
were for trade unions and 12,207 (34.9 percent) were for company 
unions or employee-representation plans. There were 2,135 (6.1 
percent) ‘‘other”’ votes, that is, votes not designating any representa- 
tion. In comparison with the results of elections conducted by the 
National Labor Board, these figures show a decline in the percentage 
of votes for trade unions. In the National Labor Board elections 
trade unions won 69.4 percent of the valid votes, company unions 
28.5 percent, and no representation was chosen in 2.1 percent. 

Table 2 gives the same information in terms of units. In the 103 
elections, 528 units* were involved and of these, trade unions won 





'! These totals include one election conducted in cooperation with the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
mentof Labor. For data as to elections conducted by the Board’s predecessor—the National Labor Board— 
in the period just prior to this 6-month period, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1935 (p. 1). 

? These districts do not follow any established political boundaries, but are administrative units based 
upon industrial areas and convenience of communication. 

‘It should be noted that 341 of these 528 units were in the eleventh district. The number of persons eli- 
gible to vote in these 341 units, 5,086, was small in proportion to the number of units. The explanation is 
that in one election 175 garage and auto shop units voted, with 3,000 employees eligible but only 1,460 valid 
votes cast. In another election among truck drivers of 163 firms only 1,600 were eligible to vote and 1,359 
votes were valid. 
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301 units, or 57 percent; employee-representation plans or company 
unions won 162, or 30.5 percent, of the units; and in the 65 o: her 
units, or 12.5 percent, no representation was chosen. 









Table 1.—Employees, Votes Cast, and Number and Percent of Valid Vote, 
Received, by Type of Organization, July 10, 1934, to Jan. 9, 1935 













































































































| Valid votes cast 
Num- For trade | For employee | 
ber of | otal union | representation| 
; : em- ota 
Board conducting elections ! votes =| . des 
ployees | ‘cast | 
— Total | Per- Per- }- Per. 
Num- a Num- wo 4 Num-| at 
ber | valia| P& | vatia| Der valid 
votes votes Votes 
I con iaimeeninm ath timiaida emai 45, 397 36, 433 35, 024 c.. 682 59. 0 1 207 | 34.9 \2 135 f 
National Labor Relations Board...| 4,713 | 4,166 3, 556 1,819 | 51.1 1,681 | 47.3 | 56 
Regional! labor boards.............- 40, 684 | 32,267 | 31,468 | 18,863 | 50.9 | 10,526 | 33.4 |2,079 
ee a ae 2, 178 1, 809 1, 788 778 | 43.5 929 | 52.0 81 
FF i. Sa eae 2, 750 1, 602 1, 597 836 | 52.3 145 9.1 61¢ 
By atid binnntupetikibeninad 2, 700 2, 101 2, 041 1,414 | 69.3 a Pa F fseee.. 
4. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh....| 2,492 2, 005 1, 936 1,065 | 55.0 726 | 37.5 145 
ey Tae ae 1, 500 1, 468 1, 274 853 | 67.0 344 | 27.0 77 f 
7. New Orleans..............-- 1, 205 405 405 383 | 94.6 7? >) = 
8. Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit..| 3,523 | 3,071 3, 015 1, 166 | 38.7 1,739 | 57.7 110 
1. FRE ere eerre 1, 446 1, 280 1, 278 923 | 72.2 40 3.1 315 24 
10. Chicago, Indianapolis, Mil- 
RS PO a 4, 596 4, 054 4, 005 2,864 | 71.5 961 | 24.0 180 4 
eae 5,086 | 3,349 | 3,236! 1,884 | 58.2] 1,317 | 40.7 35 
12. St. Louis, Kansas City.__--._- 312 202 202 137 | 67.8 65 | 32.2 |.... 
* 2 ee 162 161 160 80 | 50.0 80 | 50.0 |..--- 
BR BINS ond dcccectasiasa 7, 445 6, 899 6, 738 3, 708 | 55.0 2, 541 | 37.7 489 7 
16. San Francisco............... 630 312 285 ts « | eres Ree 31 ) 
17. Seattle, Portland............ 4, 659 3, 549 3, 508 2,518 | 71.8 990 | 28.2 {_..-. 





























RK elections were held in the fifth (Baltimore) or fourteenth (Denver) districts during the period 
cove 

? Votes for individuals with no indicated affiliation, and votes cast against trade-union representat 
with ae alternative indicated. Includes 6 cases involving 172 votes in which rival trade unions were 
invoiv 


The proportion of units won by trade unions in these elections was 
less than in the elections conducted by the National Labor Board in 
which trade unions won 74.7 percent of the units, company unions 23. 
percent, and no representation was chosen in 2.2 percent. Part of 
the explanation of this decline lies in the fact that trade unions won 
only 48.1 percent of the 341 relatively small units in the eleventh 
district. 

q An analysis of the results of elections by industries did not reveal 
} any variations in the percent of votes received by trade-union or 
company-union representatives which could be attributed to the 
| general characteristics of an industry. More employees voted in 
q elections in the textile industry than in any other. In this industry 
! 54.7 percent of the 5,291 valid votes were for trade unions, 42.8 
percent were for company ‘unions, and 2.5 percent designated no 
representation. 
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Table 2.—-Elections Held, Units Involved, and Number and Percent of Units 
Won, by Type of Organization and by District, July 10, 1934, to Jan. 9, 1935 
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4 : Units won by 
Num- | Num- | Units won by employee Other units ? 
ber ber trade unions | representation 
Board conducting election ! $4 8 SS a an : iii 
" Ml Num-j} Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num-| Per- 
held, || volved ber cent ber cent ber cent 
pI Bla sacnicoconncinens 103 528 301 | 57.0 162 | 30.5 65 12.5 
National Labor Relations Board-_-_-. 3 6 4 66. 7 2 OF 8 ES arene 
Regional labor boards----.........-- 100 §22 297 56.9 160 30. 6 65 12. 5 
EE ac a See 8 12 7 58. 3 4 33. 3 l 8.3 
i ntciindamentenbocss 17 17 s 47.1 1 5.9 s 47.0 
SE tntentondannndé on bnme 2 2 2 | Se See ee Faee ae 
4, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh... - 9 10 6 60. 0 2 20. 0 2 20. 0 
EG henrenidcss coceokte 8 12 10 83.3 l 8.3 l 8.4 
7. New Orleans---_- as Se 1 5 5 i } a See eee Be ee 
8, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit _- 7 8 4 50. 0 4 | Cea clas 
jl: 0 ae 3 3 2  § 2 aa ae sees l 33. 3 
10. Chicago, Indianapolis, Mil- 

i no age aaeboas 9 17 15 88. 2 2 oo y ts aries 
RO” ee ae 5 341 164 48.1 136 39.9 41 12.0 
12. St. Louis, Kansas City__-_--- 2 2 1 50.0 1 7) aa Fae 
Ss. \ 1 ES Se, oan sii l 100. 0 
eee ae 14 67 54 80. 6 | Ss 11.9 5 7.5 
16. San Francisco..............- 1 12 7 hy ESB —_—* 5 41.7 
17. Seattle, Portland..........-- 13 13 12; 92.3 | 1 1.7 |.-.-2---|------00 















! No elections held in fifth (Baltimore) or fourteenth (Denver) districts during period covered. 
? Units in which no representatives were elected or result was still in doubt at latest report. 


There does not seem to have been any very marked difference in 
the success of unions in winning elections in small as compared with 
large establishments. Trade unions won 55 percent of the 467 units 
in establishments of 250 or less employees, 71.4 percent of the 21 
units with 251 to 500 employees, 74.1 percent of the 27 units with 
501 to 1,000 employees, and 69.2 percent of the 13 units with 1,000 
or more employees. In terms of votes won, the corresponding per- 
centages were 61, 67, 62.5, and 53.4. 

The number of employees eligible to vote, the number of units 
involved, and the results of elections in terms of number and percent 
of units and votes won by unions affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and those not so affiliated are given in table 3. The 
overwhelming number of unions were affiliated. In only 41 of 528 
units were independent unions involved; only 3,939 employees were 
eligible to vote in these units, as compared with 41,458 employees 
eligible to vote in units in which an American Federation of Labor 
union was involved. Of the 41 units in which independent unions 
were involved they won 33, or 80.5 percent. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor won 268, or 55 percent, of the 487 units in which it 
was involved. Within the American Federation of Labor group, 
the federal labor unions seemed to be somewhat more successful than 
international unions, winning 76.7 percent of the units as compared 
with 53.6 percent won by the international unions, and 63.4 as com- 
pared with 55.7 percent of the votes. In terms of votes won, the 
difference between independent unions and American Federation of 
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Labor unions was still large, although less marked than in terms , 
units won. Independent unions received 71.9 percent of the vali 
votes in elections in which they were involved as compared wit! 574 
percent for American Federation of Labor unions. 


Table 3.—Number and Percent of Units Won and of Votes Won, Classified by 
Affiliation of Unions, July 10, 1934, to Jan. 9, 1935 









































Units involved Valid vote; 
maa. ae eT 
Ini ' . | ber of 
; Units won by om. a 
Union union ployees 
Num- _—_|eligible| Num- |___ 
ei Num aes = N 
. Num 
ber Percent ber | 
I 5 hia enmathidesaedudocs fy Be 528 301 57.0 | 45,397 | 35,024 | 20, 682 
Unions affiliated with American Federation # ea. 
ee snteeee 487 268 55.0 | 41,458 | 32,052 | 18, 545 
International unions--_-___........_...__- 457 245 53.6 | 29,881 | 23,226 | 12, 952 - 
Federal labor unions __-__ hr SoS 30 23 76.7 | 11,577 | 8,826 | 5, 593 63.4 
Independent unions -_- -_- Sen RE ART 41 33 80.5 | 3,939 | 2,972] 2,137 





Jurisdictional disputes were an almost negligible factor in these 
elections. No election held by the National Labor Relations Board 
arose from a jurisdictional dispute between trade unions as to repre- 
sentation, and in only 6 elections held by district boards was juris- 
diction between rival trade unions involved. Approximately 850 
employees were eligible to vote in these 6 elections and 649 votes were 
cast. Of these votes 172 were cast for the losing unions. In the 
tables these 172 votes were classed as ‘‘other’”’ votes. In one case 
involving 275 employees the rival unions agreed, prior to the election, 
that the minority would join the winning union, and the employer 
agreed to a closed shop with the victorious union. As a result of the 
election the 75 employees who had voted for the American Federation 
of Labor union joined the 95 who had voted for the International 
Workers of the World. 

The National Labor Relations Board made a study of the results 
of these elections to determine (a) whether the employer had recog- 
nized the elected representatives, (6) whether the employer had bar- 
gained with such representatives, (c) whether a written agreement 
had resulted, and (d) whether the election had resulted in a har- 
monious solution of the representation problem. Table 4 gives the 
answers to these questions for all units for which any information 
was available on March 9, 1935. The table lists the results for the 
eleventh district separately, since the large number of units in that 
district tends to distort the picture as a whole. In a number of cases 
elections had been only recently held and collective agreements may 
yet be worked out. In 18 cases no report was available, and many 
other units reported on only 1, 2, or 3 of the questions. Of the 528 
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ynits, reports were available as to recognition of elected representa- 
tives by the company for 468 units; as to bargaining, for 462 units; 
as to written agreements, for 454 units; and as to harmonious rela- 
tions, for 451 units. In 267 units the employer recognized the elected 
representatives, in 261 units bargaining had taken place, in 208 cases 
written agreements were in effect, and in 245 cases harmonious solu- 
tion of the representation problem had resulted. Outside of the 
edeventh district only 45 written agreements had resulted. Har- 
monious relations were more common, occurring in 82 units in these 
districts. 














Table 4.—Subsequent Results, by Units, of Elections during the Period July 
10, 1934, to Jan. 9, 1935 


{According to latest reports available Mar. 9, 1935] 

































































Number of units 
Total = 
ber of |R Col W 
vo , ber of |Recognition | Collective fritten | Harmonious 
Board conducting election ! units granted bargaining | agreement relations rey 
in- 
volved we am — 
Yes Yes Yes 
National Labor Relations Board_---- 6 6 0 6 _) a: Se l 0 
Regional labor boards: 
SS EPS 12 fers re DD Bean pee 5 
2. New York_. cbeiiliiciadataiae 17 3 13 3 ll 2 ll 4 9 l 
3. Buffalo -- Zs 2 l 1 1 S Easane | are 2 0 
4. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Pia 10 _; = Dy Dintiats 3 5 | ane 1 
TR TRE SE 12 4 S 3 8 2 9 2 7 0 
MR Se 5 5 0 5 0 5 0 5 0 0 
8. Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit. - - 8 6 1 5 el APRs 6 5 2 l 
9. Cincinnati a es. 2 3 OB EN l 1 0 3 1 2 0 
10. Chicago, mame Mil- 
waukee_......-- 17 13 3 12 3 10 6 11 3 1 
ll. Minneapolis ? haute “ 341 163 137 163 137 163 137 163 137 0 
12. St. Louis, Kansas City ----. 2 0 1 0 1 0 2 0 2 0 
13. Fort Worth erthe 5 YO CHASES Cred 5 ER, ae esdiihoeersiieatinaiati des at 1 
OE ea ee 67 29 34 28 35 4 55 25 37 7 
16. San Francisco............-..- 12 12 0 12 0 12 0 12 0 0 
17. Seattle, Portland... .....-.--- 13 8 3 8 3 2 10 7 4 l 
IEE: ae 522 | 261 201 255 | 201 208 | 246 | 245 | 205 18 
Total districts, excluding the 
CSREES RUE RSE 2! > a 181 98 64 92 4 45 109 82 68 18 
Total all districts and Nationa) 
Labor Relations Board. -----. 528 | 267 | 201] 261) 201) 208} 246) 245) 206 18 











































| No elections held in fifth (Baltimore) and fourteenth (Denver) districts during period covered. 

? The reports in the trucking, } gr and auto-shop cases answered “‘ Yes’’, “‘ Yes’’, ‘ Stipulation’’, “‘ Yes’’ 
to questions (a), (b), (c), = (d), but it was not clear whether this applied to the 136 units won by em- 
ployee representatives. The total results are therefore shown without the figures for the eleventh district 
as well as a total Eioaing them. 









Subsequent results of elections in units won by unions are classified 
according to affiliation of union in table 5. In two of the elections in 
the eleventh district international unions won 162 units and it was 
reported that they were recognized and obtained written agreements 
in all of these units. The results in units won by international unions 
are shown both with and without these two elections. In the 301 
units which trade unions won, employers recognized the elected union 
representatives in 244, or 81.1 percent, of the units; bargained with 
elected representatives in 241, or 80.1 percent, of the units; written 
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agreements resulted in 199, or 66.1 percent, of the units; and harmon. 
ous relations resulted in 229, or 76.1 percent, of the units. 

The difference in success of independent and affiliated unions jy 
subsequent collective bargaining as shown in this table is rather strik. 
ing. In unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, fo; 
example, harmonious relations resulted in 80.3 percent of the units 
which they won, as compared with 42.3 percent for independent unions. 
The explanation of these differences seems to lie in the fact that em. 
ployers are more willing to recognize international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Employers were willing to 
recognize independent unions in only 15 (45.5 percent) of the-33 units 
which they won; in all of these 15 cases the employers bargained with 
union representatives, and in 8 cases written agreements resulted. 
Harmonious relations resulted in 14 of these 15 cases in which the 
employer recognized the elected representatives. 


Table 5.—Subsequent Results of Elections in Units Won by Trade Unions, by 
Affiliation of Union 



































Company _ 
pve bargained Bh. . Harmonious 
elected repre- with elected resulted relations 
Num-| sentatives representa- resulted 
ber of x tives 
Tot units ese OT 
Union won 
by Per- Per- Per- Per- 
union | Num-/| cent |Num-/; cent | Num-/| cent })Num-) cent 
ber of of ber of of ber of of ber of | of 
units | units | units , units | units | units | units | units 
won won won won 
ES ee ene 301 244) 81.1 241 | 80.1 199 | 66.1 229 76.1 
Unions affiliated with American 
Federation of Labor-._---......--.-- 268 229 | 85.4 226 | 84.3 191 | 71.3 215 80.3 
International unions (all dis- 
I hi: Ainiene eminstaicinitennanibidenss 245 215 87.8 215 87.8 187 76.3 205 83.7 
International unions (excluding 
eleventh district) .............- 83 53 | 63.9 53 | 63.9 25 | 30.1 43 51.8 
Federal unions --.-_.........-.---- 23 14} 60.9 11 | 47.8 4} 17.4 10 43. 5 
Independent unions_..--.....-.---..- 33 15 | 45.5 15 | 45.5 8} 24.2 14 42.3 
































Elections under governmental supervision to determine employee 
representatives are an effective means of preserving to employees tle 
right of selecting representatives of their own choosing for purposes of 
collective bargaining. Harmonious relations resulted in 229 of 244 
units, or 93.9 percent of the cases in which employers recognized thie 
elected union representatives. The chief cause for failure of elections 
to produce harmonious relations appears to be the unwillingness of 
employers to accept the results of elections and recognize the elected 
representatives. It is evident that in these election cases the employ- 
ers’ opposition to collective bargaining was a greater cause of disturbed 
employment relations than difficulties arising from the process of 
collective bargaining itself, 
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Man-Hours of Labor per Unit of Output in Steel 
Manufacture ! 


CONSIDERATION of first importance in the allotment of 

Public Works funds is the amount of labor required for each of 
the several kinds of public works. How can the maximum employ- 
ment be created with the funds available? Aside from the question 
of economic and social utility, what are the employment potentialities 
of projects for flood control, highway construction, reforestation, 
abolition of grade crossings, slum clearance, public buildings, and 
soil-erosion control? It is a relatively simple matter to determine 
- the direct labor requirements at the site for each of the several classes 
of projects, but this is only a partial picture. Many additional jobs 
are created indirectly by the production and handling of materials 
needed for the projects. 

In the past no reliable criteria have been available with which to 
gage the indirect effect of the various Public Works projects upon 
employment. A few rough-and-ready yardsticks, to be sure, have 
been at hand. ‘The figures published by the Bureau of the Census 
showing by industries the ratio of wages to the value added in the 
process of manufacture, for example, have been helpful indicators of 
how employment would be influenced by expenditures in different 
directions. Such indirect methods of judging the work-creating 
potentialities of the different kinds of projects, however, have been 
inadequate. 

As a first step in supplying more precise guides to the amount of 
indirect labor created by Public Works expenditures, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has recently completed a study of the total man- 
hours required in the manufacture of steel. The analysis is based on 
the experience of 15 representative steel mills at a time when they 
were operating at from 55 to 60 percent of capacity. It is believed 
that the results of this investigation will be of value in more accu- 
rately calculating the amount of work that will be created on any 
construction project which involves the use of steel. 


Scope of Study 


IN ORDER to give as complete a picture as possible, the analysis was 
not confined simply to the amount of labor expended in the manu- 
facturing process. A noteworthy fact in connection with the steel 





' Prepared by Bernard H. Topkis and H. O. Rogers, under the direction of Hermen B. Byer, chief of the 
Division of Construction and Public Employment. _ 
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industry is that for each gross ton of finished product, approxim: itely 
6 tons of raw materials are consumed. The principal basic materia}: 
are iron ore, coal (principally in the form of coke), fluxing agents. 
and fervo-allaya. Table 1 gives an indication of the variety and rela. 
tive importance of the different basic raw materials used in the map. 
ufacture of 1 gross ton of finished steel. The figures shown in the 
table are, of course, no more than rough approximations. The actua/ 
quantity consumed varies with each mill, and depends upon the 
quality of the materials used, effciency of operation, the kinds of 
finished steel products manufactured, and many other factors. The 
estimates given in the table, however, are believed to be~broadly 
representative of the industry as a whole. 


Table 1.—Estimated Average Quantity and Relative Importance of Basic 
Materials Required per Gross Ton of Finished Steel Product 





oe ateinigictiileds we See ee oa eee = 
, : Gross 
Basic material tons Percent 








SE ee ee 2. 196 36. 6 
i . 666 11.1 
Co NS: ara 1. 506 25. 1 
Other fuel (for power and heat) .. . 732 12.2 
Scrap iron and steel-_.-.._....- , . 594 9.9 
Metals and alloys._........_.. a 1.9 
pS SE ae ae . 192 3.2 

00.0 


e 
P| 
: 

















1 Includes oils, chemicals, refractories, manufacturing supplies, and materials required for repair and 
maintenance. 


From the foregoing table it is clear that the demand for stee! 
stimulates employment in many directions outside of manufacturing. 
For this reason-an effort was made in the present study to determine 
not only the amount of labor required in manufacturing but also the 
amount of labor required in mining the raw materials and in trans- 
porting them to the point of manufacture. 


Man-Hours Required in Pig-Iron Production 


Since the basic product in the manufacture of steel is pig iron, the 
first step in the analysis was to find out the man-hours required in 
mining the mineral products needed to produce a ton of pig iron. 
Fortunately, the statistical record for this phase of steel production 
is virtually complete. 

The man-hours required in extracting iron ore depend upon the 
physical conditions encountered in mining, the richness of the ore, 
whether the ore is beneficiated—that is, treated in any way—and 
many other factors. For all producing districts in the country an 
average of 1.33 man-hours has been expended in mining a ton of iron 
ore during the past decade.? With the iron content of ore now 





?U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Minerals Yearbook, 1934, pp. 322-339: “Iron ores, pig iron, ferro-alloys, «04 
steel”, by O. E. Kiessling and H. W. Davis. Washington, 1934. 
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mined in the United States averaging slightly more than 50 percent, 
1.67 tons of ore are required to produce a ton of pig iron. For the 
industry as a whole, then, it requires 2.22 man-hours to mine the 
iron ore necessary to produce a ton of pig iron. But this figure in- 
cludes the relatively lean ores mined in Pennsylvania and the South- 
east. At the plants covered in the present study, the richer ores of 
the Lake Superior region were used and 1.57 man-hours were allowed 
for the extraction of the ore necessary to produce a ton of pig iron. 
An allowance of 0.24 man-hour was also made for the extraction of 
the cinder, scale, and scrap material used in the production of pig 
iron, bringing to 1.81 the total man-hour requirements in mining 
the metalliferous materials used in producing a ton of pig iron at 
the plants studied. 

Aside from iron ore, the most important item in producing pig 
iron is bituminous coai in the form of coke. In 1933 the output 
of bituminous coal averaged 4.78 net tons per man per day and the 
average time worked by the soft-coal miners during the year was 
8.07 hours per day. ‘The output per man per hour was thus 0.592 
ton, and 1.68 man-hours were required to mine a ton of bituminous 
coal. As 2,875.7 pounds of coking coal (1,935.7 pounds of coke) 
were consumed per gross ton of pig iron produced in 1933,° an allow- 
ance of 2.43 man-hours was made for the production of the coal neces- 


5 sary to produce a ton of pig iron. In converting the coal into coke 


necessary to produce a ton of pig iron the labor requirements range 
from 0.5 to 2 man-hours, but the average was 1.2 man-hours. 

The records of the Bureau of Mines show that 16,528,881 net tons 
of fluxing agents required in the production of pig iron were mined 
in 1933, on which were expended 7,158,515 man-hours. Conse- 
sequently, the output per man-hour was 2.31 tons and the man-hours 
expended were 0.432 per net ton or 0.475 per gross ton. Only one- 
third of a gross ton of flux, however, is required to produce a ton 
of pig iron and the allowance made for this item was 0.2 man-hour. 

Another factor that must be taken into account is the amount of 
work created in transporting the mineral raw materials from the mine 
to the blast furnace. Probably the best available means of making 
an appropriate allowance for this factor is afforded by the statistics 
of railroad operating expenses, compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Bureau of Railway Economics. These figures 
indicate that in years of normal business activity approximately 50 
percent of the operating revenue goes for wages and salaries. Divid- 
ing half the freight cost by the average hourly wage rate paid by the 
railroads ($0.629 in 1933), therefore, should give a rough indication 
of the man-hours required in transporting the mineral raw materials 
from the mines to the blast furnaces. By means of this formula and 


* American Iron and Steel Institute. Annual) statistical report for 1933, p. 17. 
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after making an allowance for the labor requirements in shipping 
the iron ore by vessel from the head of the lakes to the lower lake ports, 
it is conservatively estimated that 4.1 man-hours are required jy 
transporting the raw materials used in producing a ton of pig irop. 
Of the total, 2.0 man-hours are accounted for by the transportatioy 
of the iron ore, 1.6 man-hours for the coal and 0.5 man-hour for the 
fluxing material. 

The final factor to be considered is the amount of labor required iy 
the manufacturing process at the blast furnaces. Including gener 
administration and marketing, 2.3 man-hours are required in blast. 
furnace operation. . 

A recapitulation of the labor requirements per gross ton of pig iron 
is given below: 


Mining: Man-hours 
spon wre, emecume Gunger, @60........................ L8 
ey PRE need, lle A Tg afl ly AE eh Ee 
ees SeeeeereL CUaee eee 21S SLL EU. ecu. 2 

Oe ey ee Sedinn tials « "eS 4.4 

Transportation: 

Orla ee. ew. chide baddenedc. BO 
Seen ees. Seo uLUl ser JUS lk eo wats +k ¢ 


Fluxing material_.__..______--.- sa% eel: 


geal he ata ve agli alae pple sapiagess- Fh. ees 4.1 
Manufacturing: 
Blast-furnace operation——...._____- bi ei eed Teast, a. 
Converting coal to coke_._..............----.------- 1. 2 
a i . 20 


Man-Hours Required Per Ton of Finished Steel 


Arter the pig iron is produced, the next step is the manufacture of 
steel ingots. Although pig iron is the basis of steel, scrap metal has 
become increasingly important in recent years. It is estimated that 
nearly half the burden of all open-hearth furnaces in the country is now 
scrap. Some bulk scrap is available at the mill, since an average of 
only 0.689 ton of finished steel products is manufactured from a ton 
of steel ingots, but a part of the scrap is purchased. 

Other important materials used in converting the pig iron into steel 
ingots include the ferro-alloys. Ordinary carbon steel has been un- 
able to keep pace with the tempo of the times, and consequently 
vanadium, tungsten, manganese, nickel, molybdenum, and chromium 
now hold a prominent place in the production of stvel. The propor- 
tion and combination of these ingredients depend upon the kind of 
steel that is being manufactured. 
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In the aggregate the production of all the additional materials 
ysed in the manufacture of steel, together with additional labor re- 
quired in transportation and manufacture, accounts for 5 or more 
man-hours of employment. This brings the total labor requirements 
per gross ton of steel ingots to 17 man-hours. Of the total additional 
man-hours of employment created in the production of steel ingots, 
approximately 3 are allocated to manufacture and 1 each to trans- 
portation and extraction. 

Having determined the man-hours required in the extraction, 
transportation, and manufacture of the basic products from which 
steel is made, it was possible to ascertain the man-hours required in 
manufacturing the semifinished and finished products from cost 
records kept by the steel producers. As previously indicated, 15 
representative steel mills cooperated with the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the study. The data obtained from these mills concerning the 
man-hours required in the manufacture of semifinished and certain 
important groups of finished stee] products are summarized in table 2. 
It should be noted that the figures given in this table are averages and 
for this reason probably do not fit exactly the experience of any one 
mill. The figures have been checked, however, by several prominent 
steel officials and are considered reasonably representative of the 
industry as a whole. 
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Table 2.-Average Man-Hours Required per Gross Ton of Steel Products, with 
Plants Operating at from 55 to 60 Percent of Capacity 





Number of man-hours required 
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Average, all products 


Billets and slabs 

Structural shapes, in rolled form, not fabricated 
Wire rods 

Plates, sheared and universal 

Concrete reinforcing bars 

Standard rails, jncinding fastenings. .-....-.--- - 
Bar steel (merchant steel bars, light shapes. etc.) - 
Hoops and bands 

Wire, drawn 

Sheets, all grades 

Wire fencing 

Wire nails 

Pipe and tubing 

Steel car wheels (rolled) 

Railroad axles 
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' Includes salaried workers, sales force, and other general administrative employees. The allocation of 
man-hours to the respective classes of finished products is obviously to some extent made arbitrarily. 


From this table it will be observed that with the mills operating 
at between 55 and 60 percent of capacity, 29.03 man-hours are re- 


quired in the production of billets or slabs. This means that in addi- 
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tion to the 17 man-hours required in the production of ingots, 12.()3 
man-hours are needed for each ton of these semifinished products. 
More than half of this increase—7.44 man-hours—is accounted fo; 
in the manufacturing process (6.89 man-hours in production, and 0.55 
man-hours for administrative and general overhead). The remaining 
increase—4.59 man-hours—results from the scrap and metallic losses 
which occur in converting ingots into billets and slabs, and ix 
accounted for by the fact that a ton of ingots is equivalent to ap. 
proximately only 0.78 ton of billets and slabs. For this reason, the 
labor requirements in billets and slabs chargeable to extraction 
increase from 5.27 man-hours in the production of ingots to 6.69 
man-hours in the production of billets and slabs, while the trans. 
portation man-hours increase from 5.10 to 6.48, with increases in 
man-hours in manufacture of coke and ingots from 6.63 to 8.42. [t 
follows, of course, that these conversion losses increase as the prod- 
ucts beyond the ingot stage receive further processing, resulting, 
in the case of all finished steel products, in an average yield of 
approximately only 0.68 ton from a ton of ingots. 

Within the scope of the present study it was not feasible to attempt 
to determine the man-hours required in the manufacture of each of 
the many products made in a modern steel mill. An effort was made, 
however, to cover most of the finished products in common use. 
These important items are grouped in the 17 classifications given in 
table 2. With the mills operating at from 55 to 60 percent of capacity, 
the table shows that for all finished steel products combined an average 
of 53 man-hours per ton is required. But wide variations are shown 
in requirements for the different products, depending upon the degree 
of fabrication. Structural shapes, for example, which in the manv- 
facturing process are only a short step in advance of blooms, require 
only 33.91 man-hours per ton. On the other hand, 84 man-hours are 
necessary to produce a ton of finished fabricated structural-steel 
work. 

It should also be noted that the present study does not take into 
account the electric furnaces where high-test steels and specialized 
products are manufactured. 


Relation of Labor Requirements to Rate of Operation 


One of the most interesting findings of the study is that the labor 
requirements depend largely upon the rate of operation. Most of the 
modern steel mills are designed for high-speed volume production. 
They are most efficient when operating close to capacity and when the 
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operating rate slows down there is a marked increase in the labor 
requirements per ton of output. 

Jn table 2 the man-hours per ton of steel products were calculated 
on the basis of an operating rate of between 55 and 60 percent of mill 
capacity. ‘Table 3 shows how the man-hours required in the produc- 
tion of steel increase as the rate of operation declines. The results 
shown in this table are based on statistics published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Table 3.—Variations in Man-Hours Required in Manufacturing a Gross Ton of 
Finished Steel Products at Specified Rates of Plant Operating Capacity ' 


[Average for all finished steel products] 








Actual average man- Index of man-hours 
hours required 





Manufac- | Adminis- | Manufac- | Adminis- 
ture tration ture tration 








100 100 
105 111 
111 131 
118 147 
123 170 
127 201 
131 221 
135 247 


55 to 60 percent... ---- 
50 to 65 percent....-.-- 
45 to 50 percent....--.--. 
40 to 45 percent... -_.-- 
35 to 40 percent. ---- - 

30 to 35 percent... -- 

25 to 30 percent. 

20 to 25 percent... -.--- 
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| Dues not include transportation and extraction. 


This table indicates that in the manufacturing process alone, the 
average man-heurs per ton of finished steel products advances from 
an average of 34.43 when the mill is operating at between 55 and 60 
percent of capacity to 46.48 when the rate of operation drops to 
between 20 and 25 percent of capacity—an increase of 35 percent. 
At the same time the man-hours required for administration more than 
doubles, being 3.26 when the mill is operating at from 20 to 25 percent 
of capacity as compared with 1.32 when the operating rate is between 
55 and 60 percent. 
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Selection of Men for the Civilian Conservation Corp, 


HE program of Emergency Conservation Work during its {irs 

two years of operation was carried on by some 350,000 enrolled 
persons comprising the normal strength of the Civilian Conserya. 
tion Corps. Of this number 295,000 were young men 18 to 25 
years of age, selected under the auspices of the Department of Libor 
The C. C. C. passed its second birthday on March 31, 1935: Plans 
have been approved by the President for its expansion to 4 
total strength of 600,000 men.! 

When the Emergency Conservation Work program was created 
by act of Congress, approved March 31, 1933, providing ‘‘for the 
relief of unemployment through the performance of useful public 
works and for other purposes’’, it was a new venture. There were 
no precedents to guide its early administration. It proposed 
peace-time organization to be known as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, for the preservation of the natural resources of a great Nation 
and, for what was equally important, the preservation of the self- 
esteem and physical well-being of hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed young men. 

The United States Department of Labor was given the task of 
selecting the 250,000 men who were to fill the new camps to be estab- 
lished in the national forests, in the national parks, and on the public 
domain. This responsibility was delegated by the President's 
Executive order, issued April 5, 1933, appointing Robert Fechner as 
Director of Emergency Conservation Work and calling upon the 
Secretaries of War, Agriculture, Interior, and Labor each to appoint 
a representative to serve on an advisory council to the Director. 
W. Frank Persons was named to represent the Department of Labor 
on this council and still acts in this capacity. The Advisory Council 
met for the first time on Monday, April 3, even before the official 
appointment of its members. Each of the cooperating Government 
Departments began to outline its specific task. 

The Labor Department immediately called on officials from the 17 
largest cities to meet in Washington, D. C., on April 5. Here plans 
were made for the enrollment of the first contingent of 25,000 men. 
The first enrollments were made on April 7. 

On April 8, 11, 12, and 15, other similar meetings were held in 
Washington and accredited representatives from every State went 
home to organize the local task of selection. 





1 For authorization for this expansion, see Federal Work Relief Act, 1935, p. 1247. 
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Principles of Selection 


Tux obvious first step for the Department of Labor was to de- 
termine the methods and to establish the general policies under which 
selection was to be made. 

There was not time, nor was it considered desirable, to set up a 
new Nation-wide organization for selection purposes. A most 
effective and efficient coverage for this task was found in the State 
unemployment relief agencies which were functioning locally through- 
out the country at that time. These local relief agencies were already 
acquainted in their respective communities with the young men who 
were qualified for the work which the Civilian Conservation Corps 
offered. A plan for coordinating these agencies was therefore adopted. 

In each State a representative of the Department of Labor was 
appointed. They were the executive officers of their respective 
State relief administrations. These ‘‘State Directors of Selection’’ 
were then authorized to delegate actual selection to the local public 
welfare agencies under their jurisdiction. Each State was assigned 
its: proportionate quota of the total 250,000, based upon population 
figures. Local quotas were determined by the State directors. 

It was decided that the new work program would be reserved 
primarily for those physically fit, unmarried men, 18-25 years of age, 
who were then unemployed. They were required to be citizens of 
the United States. Priority was given to those who wished to allot 
to their needy relatives the major portion of their $30 monthly cash 
allowance.. These requirements were established partly because of 
the type of work and the camp life involved, and partly because 
this class of men had met great difficulty in securing either work or 
relief. Some of them had never found a job since leaving school. 

Unattached, homeless, transient men were not selected, because it 
was believed that the enterprise would be of more benefit to whole 
families than to single individuals. The requirement of physical 
fitness was an obvious necessity for strenuous outdoor work. 

For several excellent reasons, eligible men were selected first from 
the lists of families receiving public aid. The need of such families 
was a matter of verified record. In general they were the families 
that had been longest in straitened circumstances. Furthermore, this 
procedure avoided the necessity for wholesale registrations and appli- 
cations by the unemployed, and the expense, delay, and final disap- 
pointment to many thousands of individuals who could not have been 
enrolled within the limited total quota. 

There was another test, one which could not be compressed into 
formal eligibility requirements, but which pervaded the whole enter- 
prise. Those selected were to be young men of character, since par- 
ticipation in the Emergency Conservation Work program was es- 
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teemed to be a privilege. To the credit of the applicants, it may }y 
said that it was earnestly accepted as such. 

Moreover, the young man who could realize his ambition to star 
work and at the same time lift his family off the public relief rol! was 
quite certain to be steadfast in his purpose to remain for his maximyy, 
period of enrollment. 

Such were the underlying principles upon which the selection o 
men for this new program were based. For the formulation of 
these principles the Department of Labor was primarily responsible 


Selection During First Period 


SELECTION had already begun in a few of the larger cities on April 6, 
1933. By midnight of April 14, as many as 18,608 young men had 
been selected, enrolled, and were present in Army conditioning camps, 
Formal increments to the total of 27,880 men were called from 12 
States on April 10. A second call was made for 34,275 men from 39 
States on April 25. 

On May 5, one month from the date of the official establishment of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, 31,450 men were requisitioned, 
Every State had now contributed part or all of its assigned quota. 

Meanwhile to the 250,000 recruits a special group of approximately 
25,000 older men was added. These were “local experienced men”, 
residing in the immediate vicinity of the work projects and selected 
because of their special knowledge of the work to be done. It was 
expected that they would exercise a wholesome leadership over the 
younger men, and in general insure a hospitable local attitude toward 
the camps. Arrangements for the selection of this special contingent 
were made by the Department of Labor. 

Selection and enrollment proceeded under the following instructions 
issued on May 13, 1933: 


To all State Directors of Selection of Men: 


The present plan of Emergency Conservation Work is to have all of the national 
quota of 274,375 men in forest camps by July 1, 1933. 

This means that all of the younger men must be enrolled not later than June 
7, and that all younger men must be selected not later than May 29. 

This means the enrollment of nearly 200,000 younger men in 20 days, or 10,(00 
each working day. 

All of these younger men must go to the conditioning camps. The conditioning 
camps must be kept filled. The flow into them must equal the rate of flow out 
of them. These two movements must be carefully coordinated. 

The Army must be ready with facilities to receive the men at the stated times 
and places. The men to be enrolled must be present at those times and places. 

The older, experienced men must be continuously enrolled during the same 
period of 20 working days in the places and at the times that they can be received 
at the forest camps as established. 
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This was the final drive. It had been approved the evening before 
by the President in conference with Director Fechner. In releasing 
his announcement, Mr. Fechner said in part: 

The Labor Department reports that 165,000 men have already been selected 
and that the remainder of the national quota will be selected on or before June 1. 
The Labor Department states it can present for enrollment 9,000 or 10,000 men 
per day, or more as required. There will be no publication of increments called 
because this will be a daily occurrence * * * Eight thousand members of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are now located in forest camps. 


On May 13, a total of 57,076 had been both selected and enrolled. 
On May 20, this figure had been increased to 101,859. By May 27, 
the Army had accepted 151,720 men for enrollment and on June 3, 
the figure stood at 204,860. By June 10, a total of 240,577 had been 
sent forward by the Labor Department and enrolled, and within a 
few days thereafter the entire national quota was actually in con- 
ditioning camps, or at work in the camps in forest and park. 


Second 6-Month Period 


On Avueust 19, 1933, the President authorized an extension of 
Emergency Conservation Work for a second 6 months. On August 
30, definite plans for the second enrollment were released by the Labor 
Department to all its State Directors of Selection. 

During the second enrollment period which began October 1, 1933, 
each State selected sufficient numbers of eligible young men to restore 
to full authorized strength the original State quota. Every member 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps present in camp on September 30, 
was given an opportunity to reenroll if he so desired. It was decided 
that those who did not reenroll at the camp could not return home 
and thereafter be reselected. All other replacements were to be made 
from among eligible applicants who had not had a previous oppor- 
tunity for service. This was an important principle designed to 
extend the benefits of the Civilian Conservation Corps to as many 
qualified young men as possible. 

While it was contemplated that enrollees would remain for a mini- 
mum of 6 months, an honorable discharge was given to any enrollee 
when he had a bona fide offer of employment or when there was urgent 
need for his presence at home. Therefore, at the mid-point of each 
enrollment period, it was found desirable to replace wastage in author- 
ized strength by means of a replacement or supplementary enrollment. 
Consequently in January 1934, the Labor Department was called upon 
to provide additional men to bring State quotas once more to full 
strength. 

A poll of the States was taken during the month of January, the 
State directors being asked ,to indicate whether they considered that 
further enrollment periods should be limited to 6 months as previously , 
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or be extended to a year’s period. Fifteen States with aggrevate 
quotas of 78,500 men voted for the 1-year period, while the remaining 
States with a combined quota of 171,500 considered a 6-month period 
to be preferable, with, of course, the privilege of reenrolling at the 


camps. In general those who voted for the shorter period did so {o; 
the following reasons: 


(1) Assurance of selection of better-qualified enrollees. It was believed that 
the longer period might kill initiative in returning to private employment. 

(2) Greater stability of enrolled force. The shorter period would permit 
easier sifting out of undesirables. 


(3) Better effect on the morale and welfare of the families of enrollees, 
Third 6Month Period 


TENTATIVE plans for the third 6-month enrollment period were 
announced to the State selecting agencies on February 7, 1934. At 
about the same time the State Directors of Selection reported that 
they would have a combined total of more than 306,000 eligible 
applicants from whom to make selections of qualified men. 

Preparatory to the third 6-month enrollment period, important 
changes in selecting policy and procedure were announced in a bul- 
letin of March 13, 1934. The ineligibility of previously discharged 
enrollees was stressed, and definite prohibitions were set forth regard- 
ing selection of men with impaired mental health and those on pro- 
bation or parole. Allotments to trustees or to persons unknown to 
the enrollee were strictly enjoined. The third enrollment in April 
and May 1934 required the selection of 107,847 men by the Labor 
Department. 

Once more an interim enrollment was conducted, in July 1934, for 
the purpose of replacing ‘“‘those who will receive compulsory dis- 
charges on June 30, 1934, and to balance wastage in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps.” The selection of approximately 90,000 young men 
was required, together with 12,000 local experienced men. 

Shortly thereafter the President approved the immediate selection 
of an additional 45,000 juniors (age group 18-25) from cities in the 
drought areas. The boundaries of the drought-affected region, in- 
cluding all or parts of 22 States, were established by the Department 
of Agriculture; special quotas were based upon relief statistics fur- 
nished by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; and from 
drought appropriations made by Congress, a special 1-year allocation 
for this purpose was provided. State directors were notified by cir- 
cular letter on June 27, concerning the selection of the special droug)it 
contingent from the designated counties. 

An interesting experiment was devised in August 1934. The Labor 
Department was quite naturally concerned, as a corollary to its task 
of selection, with what was happening to enrollees upon the termina- 
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tion of their service—particularly in whether they were finding suit- 
able employment. It was therefore decided that each man when 
discharged would be furnished with a card of introduction to the 
public employment office nearest to his home in order that he might 
register and be available for such employment opportunities as he 
was qualified to fill. Although these cards carried no promise of a 
job, they did serve to acquaint the men with the procedure for 
obtaining work and undoubtedly were helpful in a great many cases 
in actually securing such work.? 


Fourth 6-Month Period 


ANnoTHER regular 6-month enrollment—the fourth—took place in 
October 1934. The procedure for selection differed in no important 
particulars from preceding enrollments. The total number selected 
for enrollment on this occasion was 88,369 men. 

In a letter of instruction preceding the fourth enrollment the Labor 
Department pointed out that ‘‘the selecting agencies must keep in 
mind that their primary purpose is not to lighten relief loads, but 
to make Emergency Conservation Work a success. Emergency Con- 
servation Work is a work program as well as a relief measure.” 

The final enrollment of the initial 2-year period of Emergency Con- 
servation Work took place in the usual manner in January 1935. The 


Department of Labor selected 63,086 men to provide replacements for 
those discharged on December 31, 1934, and for the normal quarterly 
wastage from the Corps. 


Procedure for Selection of Men 


As HERETOFORE stated, the actual selection of the men for the 
camps has been made by the State and local welfare and relief agen- 
cies. They serve for this purpose as representatives and agents of 
the Department of Labor. 

Each 3 months the Labor Department receives estimates stating 
the number of replacements necessary to bring each State quota to 
full authorized strength. 'The Department then notifies its respective 
State directors that selection of these quotas is authorized under the 
uniform standards of eligibility prescribed. The State directors 
break down the State quota assigned them into equitable local 
quotas. 

The county and township selecting agents then proceed to make 
actual selections of principals and alternates from among the appli- 
cations on file. Each applicant and prospective allottee is inter- 
viewed, preferably at his home. There is no compulsion to force 


enrollment. The act is a voluntary one on the part of the young 
man and his family. 


? For data on employment of former members of the Civilian Conservation Corps see Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1934 (p. 308) and January 1935 (p. 45). 
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Upon such dates and in such numbers as are mutually satisfactory 
to the authorities responsible for both selection and enrollment, the 
men selected move forward to designated acceptance stations or 
camps. Army officers receive the certified application forms and 
examine the principal selectees. Those rejected for physical reasons 
are replaced by alternates. The men accepted are then enrolled and 
the function of the Labor Department ceases except insofar as future 
requests for changes of allotment are referred to its State and loca] 
selecting agencies for their recommendations and concurrence. When 
the man is finally discharged the agency which selected him is noti- 
fied in writing. 

Cost and Results of the Program 

Tue fulfillment of the Labor Department’s task in selecting more 
than 860,000 men during a period of less than 2 years was made 
possible through the cooperation and the voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services of these State and local relief and welfare agencies. 
The task also depended upon proper coordination with the other 
Federal departments represented on the Advisory Council and with, 
the office of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work. 

In accomplishing its 2-year work of selection, the Department of 
Labor, in addition to its representative on the Advisory Council, 
has had the full-time compensated services of only one other staff 
member, although temporary clerical assistance has been necessar) 
on a number of special occasions. The total expenditures of the 
Department for the work have amounted to $19,144 (including 
$6,435 for salaries and for stenographic and clerical help). Approxi- 
mately $8,000 has been used to provide printed bulletins, over one 
million copies of which have been distributed to State Directors of 
Selection and to the many local selecting agents. Other bulletins 
in much larger quantities have been available for distribution to 
interested applicants, their parents, and other citizens who desire 
to know more about the fundamental purposes of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the conditions of camp life, the methods of selection 
and enrollment, and the definite standards of eligibility established 
by the Department of Labor. 

The mechanics of a job can be portrayed graphically and statisti- 
cally. The physical output can be seen and measured. But the 
social effects, though more important, are less tangible. 

It is well known that the Civilian Conservation Corps is conserving 
the natural resources of the United States. Frequently, however, 
it has been asked: “Is this enterprise actually conserving the human 
resources of the country?” The Department of Labor put this 
question to the State Directors of Selection, and received a Nation- 
wide response. These reports universally indicate the favorable 
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reaction of the boys, their families, and the local citizenry toward 
the program of Emergency Conservation Work. 

Thousands of actual case records reflect the fact that Civilian 
Conservation Corps men have returned to their homes definitely 
benefited physically and mentally; their outlook toward the future 
is brighter; their sense of self-reliance and their ability to adjust 
themselves to economic conditions is stronger. 

It is the consensus that the Civilian Conservation Corps is a most 
beneficial and constructive movement for the welfare of youth in 
these times, and that the ultimate results of Emergency Conservation 
Work will prove of lasting value not only to the men of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, but also to their home communities, and to the 
entire Nation. 
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Historical Review of Wage Rates and Wage Differ 
entials in the Cotton-Textile Industry 


By A. F. Hinricus, or tHe BureAv or LABor STATISTICS, ASSISTED B) 
Ruts Ciem 


HE introduction of the cotton-textile code on July 17, 1933. 

resulted in a very substantial increase in the average hourly 
earnings of all occupations. The greatest part of this increase oc- 
curred before the middle of August 1933, but for most occupations 
in both the North and the South there were still further increases 
between August 1933 and August 1934. In table 1 are shown 
the average hourly earnings from 1924 to 1934 in 11 occupations for 
males and 9 occupations for females. These averages for the period 
1933-34 differ slightly from those shown in the earlier article on wage 
rates and weekly earnings in the cotton-textile industry ' because in 
the present table the earnings are averages for New England and for 
the South Atlantic States including Alabama.’ 

The occupations shown in table 1 are the more important occupa- 
tions in the industry, and are the only ones for which data are available 
continuously since 1924. Information available with reference to 
the sex which is relatively unimportant in any particular occupation 
is excluded. For example, earlier Bureau studies do furnish the 
average hourly earnings of male spooler tenders, but these workers 
have been so few in number that the regional averages are believed 


to be without significance. The same holds true with reference to 
female doffers. 





! See Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 (p. 612). 

? The reason for making this change is that in the earlier years studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics covered these two areas intensively but did not include an adequate representation of other 
parts of the country. As wage rates differ between States, it was believed wise to exclude from the averages 
for 1933-34 such States as New York and Pennsylvania in the North, and Tennessee and Texas in the South, 
which had been given a heavier representation in this study than they had been given in earlier studies 

The method of averaging used in the development of table 1 should also be noted. Due to the fact that 
the representation of the various States in the different years studied is not always the same, it was though! 
that these changing proportions in the process of sampling might unduly affect the averages. Therefore, 
for each occupation the average is derived by multiplying the average wage for that occupation in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, etc., by the average number of individuals in that occupation 
in the period 1924-30 in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, respectively. The sum of 
these products for the New England States, and similarly for the South Atlantic States and Alabama, was 
then divided by the average number of loom fixers, card grinders, ete., in New England or in the South 
Atlantic States for the period 1924-30, 
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Table 1.—-Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing in New 
England and South Atlantic States, 1924-34, by Occupations 








New England 


Occupation ops _——— — 4 ial 


1928 | 1930 | 1932 | July 
| 





| 1933 


Males Cents | Cents | Cents 
Loom fixers. -.---------------- aoseqoe ; 58.5 49. 6 46.3 
Slasher tenders - - - 49.7 43.1 (1) 
Warp-tying machine tenders 40.1 35 0 
Card grinders 38.5 | 34.2 
vere 35.3 | 29. 
Slubber tenders.......-------------- 37.5 
Speeder tenders... -.----------- ~aonan 35, 0 
Card tenders 39 8 
Doffers.....-------------------- — 31.8 
Picker tenders 30.4 
Drawing-frame tenders. - - ...-.-- 29.3 
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1 Included under ‘‘ Weavers.” 


General laborers is the only occupational group of importance 
for which information is available from July 1933 to August 1934 and 
not available for earlier years. The relationship of general laborers 
to the occupations shown in this table in July 1933 will be found 
in table 1 on page 615 of the March 1935 Monthly Labor Review. 
In July 1933, in the North, male general laborers were earning 4 
percent less than male drawing frame tenders, 7 percent less than 
doffers, and 12 percent less than picker tenders. In Southern mills 
male laborers, both white and colored, were earning 13 percent less 
than picker tenders and 23 percent less than doffers. The difference 
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between white female laborers and trimmers and inspectors, th. 

lowest paid occupations shown in the present table, amounted { 

12 percent in the North and to 13 percent in the South. It follows 

from these facts that the Bureau, from its historical information, js 

unable to establish what might be called a customary differen'ia| 
as between the skilled and semiskilled occupations of the cotton- 
textile industry, on the one hand, and unskilled general labor. 

this differential data are available only since July 1933. 

Greater increases took place under the code in the South than in 

the North.* It will be seen from an examination of the figures in 
table 1 that wages in the North in August 1934 in each occipation 
are at or near levels of 1926 and 1928. In general, wages were higher 
in 1934 than they had been in 1928, but for the more skilled groups 
the wages are lower than they were in 1926 except for loom fixers. 
In the case of the three lowest-paid male occupations shown—doflers, 
drawing-frame tenders, and picker tenders—average hourly earnings 
in 1934 approximate the wages prevailing in 1924. In the case of the 
less skilled of the female occupations in New England, average hourly 
earnings in August 1934 approximated or exceeded the earnings in 
1924. Essentially, therefore, it may be said that in New England 
the code has operated to restore the wage level prevailing during thie 
twenties. 

In the Southern States the wage increases occasioned by the code 
were so marked that in the case of the less skilled female occupations 
present hourly earnings approximate the wage rates of 1920, and for all 
occupations exceed the average hourly earnings in any year since 1922. 

The result of these diverse movements has been to close the regional 
differential between the North and the South. In table 2 the extent 
of this differential is shown from 1912 to 1934 by individual occupa- 
tions and as weighted averages for these occupations.‘ 

3 See Monthly Labor Review for March 1935 (p. 612). 

‘ The method used in constructing this table is as follows: For an occupation such as slasher ten (ers, 
which is comprised almost exclusively of males, the ratio shown in each year is the ratio of the averaze 
wage for New England in that year, as shown in table 1, to the average wage for the South Atlantic States 
in that same year. In certain occupations, such as weavers, drawing-frame tenders, and speeder tenders, 


there are in the North and the South a large number of both males and females. It has seemed wise in 
these cases to show the differential for the ave:age wage paid to all weavers or to all speeder tenders, for wit! 
a larger employment of males in the South the difference of manufacturing cost is not so great as would be 
indicated by the differential shown by occupation and sex alone. 

In deriving a single figure to express the differential between New England and the South Atlantic 
States weights have been used. In order that the nature of the differential might not be confused because 
of possible differences in the number of persons found in each of the occupations shown, constant weig!ts 
were used for each occupation in each year and in each region. These weights are the average number 0! 
persons found in the samples for the United States as a whole from 1924 to 1930. 

In the earliest reports of the Bureau, average earnings were shown for only 6 occupations. From 1! 
onward 20 occupations form the basis for the averages. In order to show the similarly representative 
character of the samples of changing size an average for the 6 occupations shown in 1912, from 1912 to 1915, 
has been computed. Beginning in 1916 and extending through 1922, on the second line of averages in t!e 
table is shown a weighted average for the 11 occupations covered from 1916 onward. While these averages 
differ somewhat from those shown for the smaller list of occupations, the difference is not sufficiently grea! 
to invalidate general conclusions drawn from the data for the entire period. The same overlapping tec!- 
nique has been used from 1920 onwards 
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The averages shown in table 2 have general significance, thous, of 
course the differential between the North and the South cannot }p 
described with perfect accuracy by any single figure. It will be seen, 
for example, that from 1920 to 1932 the wages of slasher tenders j) 
New England were approximately 65 percent higher than the wages o; 
slasher tenders in the South. At the other extreme the wages of 
speeder tenders, creelers, and drawing-frame tenders were only abou; 
30 percent higher in the North than in the South. But the relation. 
ship of these regional differentials for various occupations is jo; 
constant. For example, in 1928 spooler tenders in the North enjoyed 
a greater differential over spooler tenders in the South than did hand 
drawers-in. In 1930 this situation was reversed. It is important 
that those who make decisions affecting the regional differentia| 
should consider its variations as well as its manifestation in averaves. 

Despite all of the limitations to which the averages shown in table 2 
are subject, they are extremely significant. From 1912 to 1914 wages 
in the North were somewhat more than one-third higher than wages 
in the South. In 1916 and 1918 this gap was widened, due to the fact 
that wages in the North advanced more rapidly than wages in the 
South, reflecting among other things the special concentration of war 
orders in the northeastern section of the United States. Between 
1918 and 1920 wages in the South advanced rapidly and to a greater 
extent than did wages in the North. The differential, which in 
1916-18 had amounted to almost 60 percent, was cut to a differential of 
less than 30 percent in 1920. From 1920 to 1922 wages were severely 
deflated in the cotton industry, and also in other industries, but were 
reduced to a greater extent in the South than in the North, with the 
result that the differential which had prevailed in 1916-18 again came 
to prevail in 1922. From 1922 to 1924 there was a fairly marked 
increase in the hourly earnings of workers in northern mills and also 
some increase of wages in southern mills. The differential in that 
year was greater than it had been at any other time and amounted to 
about 65 percent. 

From 1924 to August 1934 average hourly earnings have been shown 
in table 1. They show, among other things, an almost steady decrease 
in hourly earnings in all occupations in New England from 1924 to 
1930. Relatively, however, the greatest drop occurred in the more 
skilled occupations. This particular characteristic of the data is best 
seen for the period 1926-30. In that period, which was one of general 
business activity but was not one of prosperity for cotton mills in 
New England, the wages of unskilled or semiskilled labor in the cotton- 
goods industry remained almost constant. It is at this margin that 


the cotton-goods industry was competing for labor directly with other 


industries. In the more skilled branches of the industry, where the 
worker’s alternative to accepting lower wages was to sacrifice his skill 
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in passing to another industry, wages in New England continued to 
decline from 1926 to 1930. In the South one may say that in general 
the wages of all occupational groups were more or less constant from 
1924 to 1930. 

It is this tendency of wages in the northern mills to decline and of 
wages in the southern mills to stay constant that is reflected in the 
dropping differential shown in table 2. As has been said, wages in 
the North were about two-thirds again as high as wages in the South 
in 1924. They were only one-half again as high in 1926. In 1928 and 
1930 the differential dropped first to 44 percent and then to 39 per- 
cent, restoring the differential in 1930 to approximately the level 
which had prevailed in the period 1912-14. 

During the intense depression which followed 1930, wages were at 
first cut much more drastically in northern textile mills than in 
southern mills. In the spring of 1932 the Bureau found that wages 
were only one-fourth again as high in the North as they were in the 
South. But from 1932 to July 1933 the decrease in average hourly 
earnings, which was found to be characteristic of all but one of the 
occupations in both the North and the South, was much greater in the 
South than it had been in the North. The average differential 
between wages in the North and the South rose from 26 percent in 
1932 to 39 percent in July 1933. The average differential in July 1933 
was thus approximately that which had prevailed in 1930 and in the 
period from 1912 to 1914. 

It should not be inferred from what has been said that the differ- 
entials prevailing during the twenties constitute in any sense a normal 
balance for the industry. The South has enjoyed competitive advan- 
tages other than that of lower-paid labor. The growth of cotton- 
textile spindlage in the South has extended over many years and down 
to 1921 was accompanied by a growth of spindlage in New England as 
well. But in 1921 active spindlage in New England reached a peak, 
from which an almost uninterrupted recession took place to 1930 and 
to later years as well. In this span of 9 years the number of active 
cotton spindles in New England dropped from approximately 18,400,- 
000 to 11,350,000, a decrease of more than 38 percent in the number of 
active spindles. During this same period active spindlage in the South 
continued to grow from 15,700,000 spindles to approximately 18,600,- 
000 spindles. During the years of severe depression active spindlage 
declined both in the North and in the South, the decline between 
1930 and 1932 being substantially greater in the North, however. 
Spindlage in place, on the other hand, remained almost constant 
in the South from July 1930 to July 1933, while in the North it 
declined by 20 percent. 

This competition between the North and the South found expres- 
sion, as has been seen, in the declining wage rates in northern mills. 
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It can be no function of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make 
recommendations with reference to what constitutes a proper regiona| 
differential, which is a matter of national policy of the first order of 
importance. Furthermore, average hourly earnings cannot be used ty 
measure precisely differentials of labor cost, which depend not only 
upon the wage rates but also upon the productivity of labor. Thp 
Bureau has no special data bearing on this point, though the data are 
available for approximate conclusions by such authority as may be 
responsible for the solution of this problem. The Bureau, however, 
calls attention to the fact that the differential prevailing during the 
twenties did not lead to stability in the industry. 

In July 1933, when the code was adopted, the differential in average 
hourly earnings between the North and the South was fixed, as 
regards the minimum, by the code. The differential for occupations 
receiving rates higher than the minimum has been affected both by 
competitive conditions and by the requirement that the wage rate be 
such that earnings in 40 hours shall be as great as were earnings in « 
full-time week before the code. The net result has been that the 
differential between North and South since the code has averaged 
less than 20 percent. The averages shown in table 2 are 16 percent 
in August 1933 and 18 percent in August 1934. 

One of the observations of the Bureau with reference to wages and 
working conditions has been that the protest against the so-called 
“‘stretch-out” is greater in the South than it is in the North, though 
workers in both regions protest vigorously. The averages shown in 
table 2, which have just been described, form an important part 
of the background of this alleged increased work load. In both 
regions manufacturers have been faced with a marked increase in 
hourly wage rates, which would have as its businesslike sequel 
increased pressure for greater productivity to reduce the effective 
labor costs. But in the South the pressure to enjoy the comparative 
position which the industry had enjoyed during the decade of the 
twenties would presumably have led to an especially marked pressure 
in that region for greater production per man-hour. 


Customary Wage Differentials 


Tue problem of wage differentials and working conditions has 
ordinarily been described from the point of view of the differentials 
prevailing between the different occupational groups of workers. 
The differential which prevailed in July 1933 has not been maintained 
under the code. It has been alleged that the differential in July 1933 
was an abnormal one in that the wages of the most unskilled groups 
had been most seriously depressed. From that allegation it 's 
reasoned that the maintenance of differentials as they prevailed in 
July 1933 would have perpetuated inequalities in the industry which 
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were not desirable, at a cost to the industry which would have been 

prohibitive. The cost to the industry of maintaining differentials, 

and more especially the capacity of the industry to bear the cost, 

lie beyond the scope of this inquiry. 

It is, however, pertinent to a study of wages and working conditions 

to establish the nature of the differentials which have prevailed 

between occupations in the past. The Executive order of September 

26, 1934, which directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a 

study of the wages, hours, and working conditions in the textile 

industry, also charged it with determining “ the extent to which differ- 

ential wage rates apply to the different skills.” The first approximate 

classification of occupations on the basis of skill would seem to follow 

AS from an examination of the differentials which were established by 

economic forces in the labor market. 

It is especially important at this point to call attention to the fact 

that the differential between occupations is not and has not been of a 

constant character. The averages presented in table 1 have served 
le as a basis for the subsequent discussion. An examination of this 
table reveals the instability of the differentials as between the average 
wages in various occupations in New England and similarly as be- 
tween various occupations in the South Atlantic States. It is im- 
possible to find any constant order in which these occupations reap- 
pear year after year. For males in New England the order shown in 
the table shows substantial stability from 1924 to 1932. For females, 
however, minor inversions of position do occur. So, for example, 
warpers had higher wages than speeder tenders in 1924 and 1926, 
somewhat lower wages in 1928 and 1932, and higher wages again in 
July 1933. Similar minor inversions are found in the South. 

The relative stability of this order of occupations on the basis of 
average hourly earnings shown in this average for large regions is, 
however, largely a statistical illusion. An attempt was made by 
analyzing the occupations with their average earnings on a State by 
State basis, to develop an order of occupations. It was found, how- 
ever, that the order between States was radically different and changed 
sharply from one year to the next. It is possible to say that male 
om fixers in all States and in all years have invariably averaged 
more per year than any other occupation in the industry. It is also 
possible to state that male card grinders, slasher tenders, warp-tying 
machine tenders, weavers, slubber tenders, and speeder tenders, both 
in individual States and in each year, have had higher average hourly 
earnings than male card tenders, doffers, picker tenders, and drawing- 
frame tenders. For females in both the North and the South the 
shifts in position in an array based on average hourly earnings are 
so marked that exceptions can be found to any grouping which may 
be devised. Approximately, however, it may be said that weavers 
and drawers-in, speeder tenders, and warpers are almost invariably 
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more highly paid than frame spinners, drawing-frame tenders, and 
spooler tenders. These groups in turn are generally more hichly 
paid than creelers and inspectors. It will also be seen from tabie | 
that the ordering of occupations which holds with substantial recy. 
larity in the North does not hold in the South. For example, slashey 
tenders in the North regularly averaged more per hour from 1924 
to 1932 than did weavers. In the South the average earnings of 
slasher tenders were less than those of weavers. Other inversions 
may also be discovered. 

In table 3 the average hourly earnings which have been shown jn 
table 1 are expressed in ratio form. The base, or 100 percent in each 
year, is the average earnings of the four lowest-paid male groups 
shown in the table—card tenders, doffers, drawing-frame tenders, 
and picker tenders. For these four groups a weighted average has 
been constructed in each year for the North and another for the 
South. The basis of weighting has’ been the average number of 
persons employed in each occupation from 1924 to 1930.5 

It will be seen that the differentials do not remain constant and 
are not the same from year to year or for the North and the South. 
However, the average for the period 1922 to 1930 does describe 
fairly well the ratio for each occupation in each of these years. Thus, 
loom fixers were earning on the average about 55 percent more than 
the average for the semiskilled occupations that constitute the base. 
Card grinders in New England averaged 26 percent more. Slasher 
tenders in New England were losing status from 1922 to 1930. The 
differential for weavers fluctuated between 15 and 20 percent. 

During this period there was some slight tendency for the status 
of the lower-paid groups to improve as contrasted with the status of 
the more highly paid. This was not sufficiently marked to be de- 
scribed in clear-cut terms either in the South or in the North. 

As has been said, the Bureau has no knowledge of the wages pre- 
vailing for common labor prior to July 1933 and therefore cannot 
trace with precision the movement of wages in the lowest-paid 
occupations. Reference to table 1, on page 615 of the March 1935 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, will indicate that the wages of 
female trimmers and inspectors and of creelers are not greatly in 
excess of the wages paid to general laborers. The movement of 
wages from 1930 to July 1933 both in the North and in the South 


5 The lowest-paid male occupations were used as a base because there is a more stable relationship in the 
wages in these occupations than in the case of more highly paid groups. An attempt was made, for examp!e, 
to express the wage in each occupation as a percentage of the wage paid to the intermediate groups from 
card grinders to speeder tenders. The resulting ratios from this intermediate base were unsatisfactory 
because the wage for weavers dominated the group, rising from 1928 to 1930, when almost all other occup:- 
tions had falling wages. As a result the ratios in the period 1928-32 all fluctuated slightly because the base 
was fluctuating. While the difficulty inherent in the instability of the base is not entirely absent from the 
table as shown, the group selected as a base presents fewer problems than any other which we can determin¢. 
This same base of the earnings of four groups of male workers has been applied to the earnings of the various 
female occupations. 
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casts doubt upon the premise that average hourly earnings of the 
lowest-paid groups fell most and conclusively disproves this thesis 
with reference to the lowest-paid semiskilled occupations. For 
example, female trimmers and inspectors had averaged 70 to 73 per- 
cent of the wages paid to males in the four base classifications. In 
New England in July 1933 this ratio had risen to 77 percent. Creelers 
had averaged 73 to 76 percent of the basic wages and in July 1933 
averaged 89 percent. Of the lower-paid female occupations in New 
England only spinners lost status relative to male doffers, etc., from 
1930 to July 1933. 


Table 3.—Ratio of Average Hourly Earnings in Various Occupations to Those in 
4 Lowest-Paid Male Occupations 
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Aug-| Aug- 
sa | 1922 | 1924 | 1926 | 1928 | 1930 | 1992 | Jay | ust | ust |!922- 
| | ww | 1933 | 1934 | 90 
vs, Sh 6S SSeS SE = | eae s —— Taso 
Males | 
Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. Pct. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
Loom fixers..................-.-] 143.8] 154.9] 154.2) 157.2) 154.2) 152.7) 157.0) 167.1] 154.3) 153.4] 154.6 
Card grinders. ------ eee ae~-| 116.8} 128.2) 127.0) 127.7) 127.0) 124.8) 121.8) 123.5) 118.1) 119.1] 126.9 
Slasher tenders....----...-------| 129. 0| 139.8} 137.7| 135.8] 131.6] 129.8) 136.4) () | @) | @) | 135.0 
Warp-tying machine tenders....| 124.1] 129. 5| 130.6] 133. 5| 128.0) 127.9] 126.9) 126.4) 117.4) 118.4] 129.9 
Web Riise ccocs......5.4. -| 111. 5} 115.9) 120.1) 117.6] 114.9) 120.6) 111.7) 107.9) 107.3) 104.0] 117.8 
Slubber tenders... -- # vies -| 116.6) 120.7) 123.9) 125.4) 120.3) 121.7) 118.7) 111.2) 113.9) 116.1] 122.4 
Speeder tenders........-..------| 115. 0| 120.9] 114.7] 117.1] 114.4] 118.0] 110.8) 106. 9| 106. 6 107. 6] 117.0 
Card tenders.............-------| 101.3] 104.0} 103.8] 104.8) 104.1) 105.0) 103.8] 104.0) 99.5) 98.6] 104.3 
Doffers..........--..------------| 98.6] 100.8] 101.1] 100, 5| 101.0) 100.8} 100.6) 97.5) 102.0) 103. 5] 101.0 
Drawing-frame tenders......-..-| 90.5) 85.9) 88.4) 80.4) 90.2) 91.6) 92.7) 93.5) 93.6) 92.7] 89.1 
Picker tenders......... ....----- 92.2) 98.0] 97.3] 96.7) 95.6) 94.5) 96.2 _ 99.3) 96.9] 95.6 
Females | | 
cee wenee------e---| 101.1) 104.8) 108.5) 107.8| 107. 5| 111.2} 104.7) 101.1) 104.2) 102.8] 108.0 
ers-in, hand....._...--.--- 97.3| 103.8} 99.3) 106. 5| 103.6) 106.0) 101.3) 121.3] 106.6) 101.9} 103.8 
er tenders._...._- sGuanetie 93.2) 100.5) 98.7) 99.5) 97.7| 94.8) 101.6) 89.9) 97.3) 95.0] 98.2 
SOMBA bdkcdedessi.5. 00: _..--| 90.1) 98.5) 98.9) 101.8) 96.9) 94.0) 94.3) 102.5) 95.8) 94.6] 98.0 
Spinners, frame_..........---. -| 90.9] 95.2) 94.9) 93.2) 92.3) 91.1) 87.7] 85.2) 91.2) 89.4] 93.3 
Drawing-frame tenders..........| 72.3) 76.6) 78.3) 79.8) 80.5 st 6 81.0} 86.6) 87.0) 83.7] 80.0 
Re a il 68.4) 71.5) 73.4| 73.3| 73.5) 75.7) 78.8] 88.8] 82.2) 81.8] 73.3 
Spooler tenders... ._-- fas 81.9) 86.1) 87.1| 80.1) 78.9) 76.2) 79.7| 80.5) 89.0) 89.8} 81.7 
Trimmers or inspectors - - ... .- | 06.3) 73.0} 71.2) 70.3 a4 ng 70. 6 17 81.4) 79.2] 71.3 
| 
South Atlantic and Alabama 
Males | | 
te 142. 6| 153.6) 152.4) 149.6) 149.4) 154.4) 157.8) 168.2 149.1) 150.0] 151.9 
Card grinders................-.- 132. 4! 139, 2} 138.5) 134.1] 134.1/ 133.1] 139.6] 141.1 182.3) 131.4] 135.8 
ee ate eae 113.6) 122.0) 122.3) 120.1) 121.0) 119.1) 124.0} @) () | @ | 120.9 
Warp-tying machine tenders....| 129.1) 138.8) 137.4) 136.7) 134.5) 136.4) 137.8) 129.7 126.9) 128.4] 136.8 
eS tei aaa aE 127.8} 125.2) 131.5) 125.8) 127.7| 128.3) 128.4) 124.0 118.6) 119. 2] 127.7 
Slubber tenders............_-- .| 121.3) 126.0) 121.4) 118.2) 118.7} 118.0} 117.3) 109.9 111.4) 110.7] 120.5 
Speeder tenders................. 120, 3} 123.6) 124.2) 118.6) 118.7) 117.6] 115.6) 112.0 109.3) 108.6] 120.4 
ro te daee 96.9) 98.0) 98.2) 95.8) 97.4) 97.1) 96.9) 99.5 97.0) 96.2] 97.3 
Pt iieiniesadesrancoe> 104. 6} 103.6) 104.0) 103.8) 104.9) 105.5) 104.4) 102.1 103.3) 103.6] 104.4 
Drawing-frame tenders - -_.----- 99.5! 97.6| 98.2 97.7| 98.1) 96.0) 95.6) 100.0 97.9) 99.7] 97.5 
Picker tenders.............-...- 87,2} 90.4) 89.4) 92.4) 86.9) 87.9) 91.1) 89.1 92.5) 92.6] 89.4 
Females 
a 110, 7} 113, 2) 114.7) 112.9) 115.4) 117.3) 121.3) 112.0 115.6) 113.6] 114.7 
Drawers-in, hand............... 96.9} 101.6) 102.9) 104.9) 111.2} 109.6) 106.7| 119.8 114.7) 116.6] 106.0 
1 Ces 100, 2) 104.0} 108, 4) 104.2) 106.7} 104.0) 107.6} 102.1 103.3) 104. 4] 105.5 
Ss wabsasencan 98.1) 112.0) 109.2} 103.4) 101.5) 105.1| 101.8) 101.0 86.8) 98.5] 106.2 
i a nnactinn 89.8} 89.6) 85.7] 84.1) 85.4) 82.7) 82.2) 84.4 96.4) 94.7] 85.5 
Wing-frame tenders. ....... 70.0; 71.2) 74.0) 75.0) 76.4) 78.3) 77.3 80.2 93.4) 91.1] 74.6 
Se cncncccccce-s 79.4; 84.0) 842) 86.0) 82.8) 85.7) 85.3) 82.3 94.6) 91.7] 84.5 
RS RETR 83.1) 82.4) 81.0) 78.0) 78.3) 83.5) 83.6) 83.9 97.9) 98.5) 80.6 
Trimmers or inspectors... .... -- 70.2| 74.4) 74.4| 76.5) 77.9) 76.8) 80.9} 828 oa. 91.7] 76.0 
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On the other hand, in the 9 male occupations and the 8 female 
occupations which had received higher average hourly earnings j) 
1930 than those in the base class, the differential decreased in x 
of these between 1930 and July 1933. In some cases the loss of 
status was very great indeed, as for male weavers and male speeder 
tenders in New England. 

The same conditions hold true in the South. All but one of the 
occupations listed which had an average hourly wage less than thie 
basic hourly wage for male doffers, etc., gained status from 1930 to 
July 1933. On the other hand, eight occupations which had received 
a wage greater than the basic average in 1930 had smaller differentials 
in July 1933. In only three of these higher-paid occupations did 
the differential increase. 

The columns of the table for August 1933 and August 1934 reflect 
an even more marked loss of status for the higher-paid groups than 
has already been shown in earlier sections in comparing July 1933 and 
August 1934, when comparison is made with the years prior to 1932. 
In New England only one of the occupational groups (doffers) that 
had had average wages higher than the average for card tenders, 
doffers, drawing-frame tenders, and picker tenders, maintained the 
full amount of its differential. In some of the others the loss of status 
is comparatively small. This is notably true of loom fixers whose 
differential both in New England and in the South in August 1934 
was approximately as great as the differential which had existed before 
the depression. Male weavers in New England, however, who had 
averaged 15 to 20 percent more than the semiskilled males included 
in the base, were earning only 4 percent more in August 1934. A 
similar drop occurred for female weavers. On the other hand, the 
status of those groups earning less than the basic rate tended to 
improve in New England. The same condition in general holds in 
the South. There has been throughout the industry a loss of status 
for the skilled and semiskilled groups, not only with reference to the 
situation in July 1933, but even more markedly with reference to that 
differential which had become customary during the decade of the 
twenties. So far as one can see from the material at hand, this loss 
of status has occurred whether comparison is made with groups which 
are generally regarded as semiskilled or with groups which are regarded 
as completely unskilled. 











































EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Unemployment Survey of Lancaster, Pa., 1934' 


ARLY in 1934 the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted a trial 
census of unemployment in three industrial cities, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Lancaster, Pa., and Springfield, Ohio. The present article 
gives the results for Lancaster. For this city no tabulations were 
made for the ‘“‘nongainful”’ persons. 

The 26,554 persons enumerated, including all 10 years of age and 
over with the exception of those classed as ‘“‘nongainful”’ (see below), 
consisted of 823 persons seeking a job for the first time in their lives, 
118 who were endeavoring to return to industrial employment after 
having retired, and 25,613 gainful workers. About three-quarters 
of these gainful workers were working at their usual jobs or on some 
stop-gap job, one-fifth were idle because they could find no employ- 
ment or because of sickness, and the remainder (about 4 percent) 
were employed on relief work. 

In the search for employment older men encountered the greatest 
difficulty but for women age was not a factor greatly affecting their 
success or failure. 

In the tables which follow, no figures are given for nongainful per- 
sons (children under school age, those at school, women and men not 
working for pay, and those not wishing or unable to work). The 
term ‘‘gainful workers” includes all persons working at their usual 
occupations, those on stop-gap jobs (private employment other than 
usual occupations), those on relief jobs (jobs created by Federal, 
State, or local authorities expressly for the purpose of giving work to 
the unemployed), and all persons not employed at the time of the 
survey but who usually follow a gainful occupation and are not retired. 
It does not include first-job seekers nor reentry seekers. 

Tables 1 and 3 give both actual figures and percentages, while 
table 2 shows percentages only. The basic data from which the 
percentages were computed may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., upon written request. 


Employment Status 


TABLE 1 shows the employment status of 26,554 persons 10 years 
of age and over who were working, looking for work, or temporarily 
idle because of lay-off or sickness. Persons normally classified as 
nongainful are not included. Of the 26,554 persons tabulated, 18,252 
were men and 8,302 were women. There were 17,730 men who were 
gainful workers (both unemployed and employed), but there were 
‘The third of a series of three articles by Florence M. Clark. The results for Bridgeport were given in 
the Monthly Labor Review for March 1935 (p. 626), those for Springfield in the April 1934 issue (p. 878). 
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only 7,883 women in this class. The female gainful workers therefor, 
constituted only about 30 percent of all gainful workers. Slichtly 
more than 3 percent of all persons (823) had never had a job in thei, 
entire lives, but were looking for work; of these, 311 were women. 

There were 19,415 gainful workers employed at their usual occ.pa- 
tions or on some stop-gap job, 981 working on relief jobs, and 5,215 
unemployed. The number on relief work is shown separately and 
not as a part of the employed or as part ofthe unemployed. Although 
reasons can be advanced for classifying the relief workers in either of 
the other two classes, by publishing them separately these workers 
can be treated as desired. 

In regard to the causes of unemployment, 4,559, or 87.4 percent of 
the 5,215 employed men and women in Lancaster, were unemployed 
because they could not find work. The number without work in- 
cluded 3,131 men and 1,428 women—87.7 percent of all unemployed 
men and 86.2 percent of all unemployed women. 


Table 1.—Employment Status of Persons (Other than Nongainful Persons) 1( 
Years’ of Age and Over, First Quarter of 1934 Lancaster, Pa. 









































Number Percent 

Employment status aa -|-—- — 

Total Men Women Total Men Women 

EE LE ogee 8 26, 554 18, 252 8, 302 100. 0 100. 0 

SEO COT CAT 823 512 31 3.1 2.8 | 
RE SEMEN. oo cd ci ccdabdbbene.ckeae 118 10 108 4 1 
I 25, 613 17, 730 7, 883 96. 5 97.1 
I Po aad acvbdudaUectiicies 19, 415 13, 215 6, 200 73. 1 72.4 
ERE NER ERR re eens 18, 181 12, 162 6, 019 68. 5 66. 6 
POO. 566 dadecscccstuabics 1, 233 1, 052 181 4.6 5.8 
ee ae l pF REIS TET SS, OS Se 
Employed on relief work. ........... 981 955 26 3.7 §.2 
CS EE I a aes 5, 215 3, 559 1, 656 19.7 19.5 
RE REA See 4, 559 3,131 1, 428 17.2 17.2 
EEE ae ae 581 377 204 2.2 2.1 
Otier rensome 1... 5.2 .525.5 5.55... 70 46 24 3 -2 
EO SES eae: 5 i 

ER ae oe 2 Se eee 2 1 SP ES Go) eee 














1 Voluntarily idle (63) and industrial dispute (7). 
Unemployment Rates, by Age Groups 


Tue highest rates of unemployment (i. e., the percent the number 
of unemployed workers in a particular age group form of the number 
of gainful workers in the same age group) for both men and women 
reporting ‘‘no work” were found in the age group 65 years or over. 
Table 2 gives the unemployment rates, while table 3 gives the num- 
ber of gainful workers in each age group upon which the percentages 
of table 2 are based. For the group 65 years or over, the rate for 
men was 28.3 percent, and for women, 23.7 percent. The next 
highest rate for men (22.5 percent) was in the group 55 and under 
65 years; but for women, the second highest rate (20.6 percent) 
was in the youngest age group, 15 and under 18 years. This appears 
to indicate that among the men the older persons encounter thie 
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most difficulties in the search for employment; among the women, 
however, both the youngest and the oldest had more trouble finding 
jobs than women 25 and under 45 years of age. 

About one-twentieth of all the male gainful workers (5.2 percent) 
were on relief jobs. Of male gainful workers on relief work the largest 
percentage (6.6 percent) was in the age group 35 and under 45 years 
and the smallest percentage (1.1 percent) was in the group 15 and 
under 18 years. The total number of women working on relief jobs 
was only 26, too few to have any significance except in combination 
with those reporting ‘‘no work” for a comparison with the 1930 
unemployment rates. 


Table 2.—Unemployment Rates of Gainful Workers in Lancaster, Pa., 1930 and 



































1934 
Unemployment rates (i. o., percent number of workers reporting 
“no work”’ and “‘relief work”’ form of gainful workers) 
. aens . Census of unem- 
Lancaster survey, 1934 ployment, 1930 
Age — ee eh 
Persons reporting ‘ Persons on relief Class A plus 
no work jobs Class B 
° vie +e ciunniaiall Paper rewns 

Total; Men macnn 1088 Men | Women| Tota!) Men Women 

| 
pe el aime EN n-weesnennn-|! 17.2 117.2 | 117. .2|23.7 75.2) 70.3/1344/95.3 Fe 32.5 

10 and under 15 years...................|......]..-. cont abr % voteded ¢ 
15 and under 18 years...................| 15.6 | 11.3 20.6 | ri = > 63) 8&8] 3.7 

18 and under 20 years...................| 18.2 | 16.9 19.6|) 19] 3.3 3 
20 and under 25 years...................| 18.3 | 19.2 17.2) 3.6) 6.0 3 | 4.6 6.2 | 2.3 
25 and under 35 years...................] 15.0 | 14.6 15.6) 4.0) 5.8 4) 40] 46 2.4 
35 and under 45 years............. ..| 14.4] 13.4 16.8 | 4.8] 6.6 4| 3.6 $9 2.4 
45 and under 55 years...................| 17.1 | 17.0 17.2} 4.1 5.5 si @a 4.7 2.0 
55 and under 65 years...................| 21.4 | 22.5 17.6 | 2.7| 34 3/45) 51 2.1 
Ss cc cnccndewccnccedcoe] MeO | Be -T) ee | SP rey 8.0 | 3.1 

| 








| 
| 





' No work: Total, 4,559; men, 3,131; women, 1,428. 
? Relief: Total, 981; men, 955; women, 26. 
3 Class A plus Class B: Total, 1,183; men, 984; women, 199; excluding unknown: Total, 1; men, 0; women, 1. 


In 1930 only 5.3 percent of all male gainful workers were unem- 
ployed as compared with 22.4 percent for 1934, this being the sum 
of 17.2 percent with “‘no work” and 5.2 percent on ‘“‘relief work.’ ? 
The rate for women in 1934 was also considerably in excess of that in 
1930—17.5 percent as against 2.5 percent. In 1930 the younger men 
experienced the greatest difficulties in the hunt for jobs, although the 
age group 65 years or over had nearly as high a rate; in both 1930 
and 1934 the ages at which it was easiest to find work were from 
35 and under 45 years. As for the women, greatest difficulties in 





* The Bureau of the Census published figures for several classes, of which A (persons unemployed in the 
strictest sense of the term, being out of a job, able and willing to work, and looking for a job) and B (persons 
on part time and those on lay-off without pay) are most fairly comparable with the class reporting idleness, 
in 1984, because of inability to find work. For purposes of comparing unemployment rates in 1930 with 
those of 1934, however, persons on relief work in 1934 probably should be combined with those reporting 
“no work”; ‘relief’ jobs are, at best, temporary makeshifts and persons holding such jobs will before 


long be seeking employment in private business and, therefore, constitute a part of the unemployment 
problem. 
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both years were experienced in the oldest and youngest age groups: 
but the age group which had the least unemployment differed in | 93, 
from that in 1930. In 1934 the age group showing the lowest wnen. 
ployment rate for women (15.6+0.4 percent) was 25 and under 3; 
years, but for 1930 the group with the lowest rate was 45 and unde; 
55 years. 








Table 3.—Age of Gainful Workers, Lancaster, Pa., 1930 and First Quarter 0! 1934 




















1934 1930 
Age — 
Total | Men |Women/ Total | “Men 
OL ees Se SS ER ee 26, 554 | 18,252 | 8,302 | 26,692 | 18,726 | 
10 and under 15 years_._. : 10 ae , 
15 and under 18 years..__. 546 293 253 } 1, 085 543 
18 and under 20 years... : .| 1,249 658 591 1, 291 634 
20 and under 25 years......__- | 8,616 | 2,062| 1,554 {| 3,910| 2,285 
25 and under 35 years....... __. 7 _..| 6,823 | 4,608 | 2,214] 6,306 | 4,568 
35 and under 45 years... _. .| 5,481 3, 912 1,569 | 5,363 | 3,92 
45 and under 55 years____- ee -| 4,574 | 3,347] 1,227 | 4,333 3,290 
55 and under 65 years... _- piesa u secur : -| 2,886 | 2,221 665 | 2,816) 2,20 
ee I i nam bniiadekues ; _| 1,366 1, 138 228 1, 536 1, 28 
I i, tid oka aperdns nbecnwectcedet ou 3 2 1 12 


























French Labor Camps for the Unemployed ! 


DECISION of the French Council of Ministers dated Febru- 

ary 26, 1935, provided for the establishment of work centers in 

the national forests exclusively to provide work for the unemployed. 
The rapid increase in unemployment during the winter was responsible 
for this decision which was proposed by the Minister of Labor. 
It was provided that work should be begun by March 15, in 13 
Departments; some of these are in the Seine Valley but most of the 
camps are to be established in the Departments along the Rhéne and 
Allier rivers and through southern France. The first work will be 
reforestation and road building, roads being built for lumbering opera- 
tions and denuded areas being replanted. 
Employment on these projects will be reserved for Frenchmen 
living in the Departments in which the work projects are located, and 
priority will be given to persons registered on the unemployment 
rolls and receiving public assistance in those districts in which the 
camps are established. 
Wages equivalent to those prevailing in the particular district will 
be paid in addition to food and lodging. Heads of families will be 
given preference over single men. In case the expected quotas of 
unemployed Frenchmen are not reached employment may be given 
to registered unemployed foreigners, but if foreign workers refuse 
such employment their labor permits will be canceled and their 
names eliminated from the public fund lists. 


1From report by Edwin A. Plitt, American consul, Paris. France, Feb. 27, 1935. 
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Change in Membership of National Industrial Recovery 
Board 


HE President reconstituted the National Industrial Recovery 
Board on March 21, 1935, when he named one additional repre- 
sentative each of employers and employees to serve and appointed 
Donald R. Richberg as a member and acting chairman to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of S. Clay Williams on March 22.! 
The following members were continued: A. D. Whiteside, Sidney 
Hillman, Leon C. Marshall, and Walton Hamilton. In addition to 
Mr. Richberg the new appointees are William P. Witherow and 
Philip Murray. By this action the President enlarged the regular 
membership of the Board and discontinued the two ex-officio members 
named in the original order which placed the administration of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act under a Board instead of a single 
administrator.? The ex-officio members previously joining in the 
Board’s deliberations were the economic and legal advisers of the 
National Recovery Administration. 





_ oo 


Activities of Industrial Appeals Board 


URING its first 7 months 44 appeals were heard by the Indus- 
trial Appeals Board,* the larger portion of which involved ques- 
tions other than those dealing with discrimination against small 
enterprises. The Board took office on August 1, 1934,‘ and was 
created “‘to act on all complaints of inequitable application of codes 
to small enterprises or otherwise.’”’ After hearing complaints the 
procedure followed by the Industrial Appeals Board is to recommend 
to the National Industrial Recovery Board action to be taken. The 
recommendations become official determinations if and when approved 
by the Recovery Board. 

Of the 44 appeals heard, 42 had been sent to the National Industrial 
Recovery Board and 2 were still pending when the report under re- 
view was made public. An additional 10 cases were awaiting hearing 
' National Recovery Administration. Blue Eagle, Mar. 29, 1935. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1934 (p. 870). 


' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 10368. Mar. 6, 1935. 
‘For an account of the formation of the Board, see Monthly Labor Review, September 1934 (p. 618). 
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before the Industrial Appeals Board. The Board has completed its 
recommendations in 3 to 30 days from the conclusion of the respective 
hearings. The National Recovery Administration was upheld in 28 
of the cases decided; in 9 it was recommended that there be modifica. 
tion of prior action or that the cases be remanded for further action: 
and in the remaining 5 cases the National Recovery Administration 
rulings were reversed, with the recommendation that appeals be 
granted. In all but a single case the National Recovery Adminis. 
tration followed the recommendations made. 

Cases heard have dealt in large part with code provisions govern- 
ing wages and hours, the classifications of appellants, and interpreta- 
tion of the code requirements. There have been hearings on a variety 
of other subjects including machine-hour limitations, provisions as to 
apprentices and learners, and actions of administrative officials. 
Appeals have come from 33 industries. 





Temporary Reduction in Cotton-Textile Production 


EMPORARY curtailment of productive capacity, where con- 
‘eine demand does not justify full-time operation, was author- 
ized by an order of the National Industrial Recovery Board issued 
on March 26, 1935,' on the recommendation of the Textile Planning 
Committee.” This action was ordered on the ground that the in- 
dustry faced an emergency owing to the abnormally restricted market 
resulting from the high price of raw cotton, the reduction in exports, 
and an unprecedented increase in imports. The Board believes that 
by reducing working time not to exceed 25 percent below the code 
maximum or similarly reducing the number of machines in operation 
in a particular branch or unit during the preceding 6 months, it will 
be possible to make the necessary adjustments to market conditions 
in an orderly way. By the terms of the Board’s order a 12-week 
limit was placed on the period of reduced operations, beginning witli 
the date of the authorization, or the curtailment might continue for 
a longer period to the extent authorized by law and until the need 
ceased to exist. This action is in conformity with curtailments in 
production previously made in the cotton and other branches of tlie 
textile industry under codes.* The order specifies that, during the 12 
weeks of restricted production, no machinery may be used which wis 
not used within 6 months prior to the beginning of such period in 
producing the type of goods to which restrictions apply. However, 
no limitation was placed on use of ‘‘ productive machinery contracted 
for at the beginning of such period or installed in the course thereof 





1 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 10689, Mar. 26, 1935. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1935 (p. 893). 
3 Idem, February 1934 (p. 295) and June 1934 (p. 1331). 
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for use in such division cr group pursuant to the requirements of the 
National Recovery Administration as to the installation of additional 
productive machinery under section VI of the code.” Exemption 
from the order was also made for plants operating machinery on a 
single-shift basis if such plants operated on that basis within 6 
months before the curtailment in production took place. 

The order provides for establishment of a research and planning 
committee to carry out its terms. Such a committee was named 
accordingly and its membership was announced by the National 
Recovery Administration on April 1.4. Appointees of the code author- 
ity for the cotton-textile industry were: Goldthwaite H. Dorr, Paul 
B. Halstead, and Ray Bell. The National Recovery Administration 
appointed as technical adviser James T. Davis, chief of the textile 
unit of its division of research and planning. 

Any complaints filed charging that the order is discriminatory to 
individuals or groups or contrary to the public interest were to be 
heard by a specially created agency. Objections to the order were 
invited within 20 days of its promulgation, with the further stipula- 
tion that the order would be modified, revoked, or suspended if 
cause for such action was shown. 





Restrictions on Wage Payments Below Code Minimum 


MPLOYERS who entered the electrical manufacturing industry 
after July 15, 1929, are not empowered to pay hourly wages below 
the code minimum of 40 cents as provided under the terms of article 
IIT (b) of the code which permits payment of the minimum as of 
July 15, 1929, but not less than 32 cents an hour if the rate for the 
same class of work on the earlier date was lower. In announcing 
this ruling on March 7, 1935,5 the National Industrial Recovery 
Board emphasized the original purpose of the code was that employers 
who could show on their books that the 1929 wage was lower than 40 
cents an hour were entitled to claim the right to pay the lower rate. 
Companies entering the industry later and having no such records 
cannot automatically avail themselves of the exception. All employ- 
ers, however, have the right to apply to the National Recovery 
Administration for exemption from the code wage provision if they 
can show that they occupy an unfair competitive position with respect 
to a particular class of employees as compared with workers similariyv 
employed by a competitor. 





‘ National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 10762, Apr. 1, 1935. 
‘Idem. Press release no. 10398, Mar. 7, 1935. 
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Clarification of Terms of Employment for Learners 
and Apprentices 


HE terms, ‘‘day’’, “week’’, ‘“‘month” and ‘‘year”, as used jy, 

industrial codes, have been interpreted to mean the respectiyy 
calendar periods, olne any loss in normal full working time due ty 
interruptions in plant operation or individual failure on the part: of 
employees to work. This was announced by the National Recoy rery 
Administration on March 16, 1935,' in order to facilitate interpre- 
tation of the code terms governing employment of learners and 


apprentices and to make it possible to apply the codes with greater 
uniformity. 





Code Provisions Supersede Less Favorable Union 


Conditions 
ODE requirements must be complied with in cases in which labor 
standards arrived at through collective bargaining and incor- 
porated in joint agreements are lower than those established under 


the applicable codes. This was ruled by the National Recovery 
Administration, and its order was upheld in a decision of the Industrial 
Appeals Board rejecting an appeal of a trucking company in New 
Jersey. The decision in question was announced by the National 
Recovery Administration on March 15, 1935.? 

The code for the trucking industry, as approved on June 17, 1933, 
provides that wages of drivers may not be reduced unless working 
time is shortened 15 percent. The New Jersey company entered into 
an agreement with its employees on April 1, 1934, whereby the drivers 
were to be paid $38 per week. This would have meant earnings in 
excess of the code figure for approximately half the employees and 
lower earnings for the remaining half. Accordingly the company 
requested an exemption from the code standards where they were not 
in harmony with the collective agreement. In making its adverse 
decision the Industrial Appeals Board cited the language of section 
7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act on which the appeal 
was based. Section 7 (a), the Board stated, provides for the inclusion 
in all codes of the following statement: ‘“* * * employers shall 
comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment approved or prescribed by the 
President.”” The Board held that its decision was not inequitable in 
that employers who paid wages in excess of the code minimum when 
the code became effective were neither aided nor injured. Other 
employers were uniformly brought up to a minimum standard of 
wage payment. 





! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 10549, Mar. 16, 1935. 
3ITdem. Press release no. 10528, Mar. 15, 1935. 
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Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National 
Industrial Recovery Act During March 1935 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during March 
‘T 08 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This summary is 
in continuation of similar tabulations carried in the Monthly Labor 
Review since December 1933. 

In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intention is 
to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i. e., 
those affecting the great bulk of employees in the industries covered. 
Under the hours provisions in every instance the maximum hours 
permitted are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory 
workers, office workers, or the principal groups in service industries, 
where the codes provide different schedules of hours. There has 
been no attempt to enumerate the excepted classes of which one or 
more are allowed for in practically all codes, such as (under the hours 
provisions) executives and persons in managerial positions earning 
over a stated amount (usually $35), specially skilled workers, main- 
tenance and repair crews, and workers engaged in continuous proc- 
esses where spoilage of products would result from strict adherence 
to the hours as established. Similarly, the existence of specific 
classes exempted from the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated 
here, as for example, apprentices, learners, and handicapped workers. 
For complete information relative to the exempted classes under the 
hours and wages sections, special provisions for the contro] of home- 
work, sale of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazards, 
it is necessary to refer to the original codes. Provisions for overtime 
rates of pay and employment of minors lend themselves to fairly 
complete analysis within a restricted space, and code limitations 
thereon are described in the accompanying tabular analysis. 

A special section at the end of the table is devoted to amended 
codes that have already been printed in original form. 
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State Unemployment-Insurance Laws 


































F THE 44 State legislatures in regular session this year, New 
York, Utah, and Washington have passed unemployment- 
insurance laws. The three acts were for the most part drafted to 
take advantage of the proposed Federal economic security measure. 
A fourth act in Wisconsin has already been put into operation, and 
benefits are payable July 1, 1935. 

There are two main types of unemployment-insurance acts—i. e., 
providing for a pooled fund, and providing for individual reserve 
accounts. 

New York and Washington have adopted the ‘‘ pooled fund” type. 
All contributions are paid into a single undivided fund from which 
benefits are paid to all eligible employees. 

Wisconsin, in its act passed in 1932, established an unemployment 
reserve fund which has in part been followed by the legislature of 
Utah. Under this type of law, contributions to the fund are segre- 
gated into separate employer’s accounts. The benefit liability of each 
employer’s account is limited to the employees of that particular 
employer. After sufficient actuarial data have been collected, each 
employer’s rate of contribution will vary according to his benefit 
experience. In this way the reserves plan is expected to operate as a 
stabilizer of employment. 

Summaries of the four unemployment-insurance laws on the books 
May 1, 1935,{follow: 

New York 


Coverage-—Employees of establishments having 4 or more employees. Ex- 
cludes nonmanual workers with salaries of more than $2,500 a year or more than 
$50 a week; farm laborers; spouse or minor child of the employer; workers in 
nonprofit organizations operated for religious, scientific, charitable, or educational 
purposes. An employer not otherwise subject to the act may elect to become 
subject to it. 

Contributions.—Payable by each employer subject to the act, on and after 
January 1, 1936. Contributions are at the rate of 3 percent of the pay roll, 
except that during 1936 the rate is to be 1 percent and during 1937, 2 percent. 
No agreement by an employee to pay any part of the contribution shall be valid 
and no employer shall make a deduction for such a purpose. 

Benefits.—Fifty percent of full-time weekly wages, but not to exceed $15 per 
week, nor be less than $5 per week. 
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Duration of benefits —Payable in the ratio of 1 week of benefit for each 15 day. 
of employment within the 52 weeks preceding the beginning of the payment of 
benefits. The total amount of benefits to which an employee shall be entitleg 
in any consecutive 52 weeks shall not exceed 16 times his benefit for 1 week of 
total unemployment. 

Eligibility.—To be entitled to benefits an employee must have had 90 days of 
employment within the preceding 12 months or 130 days of employment in thp 
preceding 24 months. He must be able to work and willing to accept employ. 
ment for which he is reasonably fitted, but is not disqualified for refusing tp 
accept employment which would require him to join a company union or inter. 
fere with his joining or retaining membership in any labor organization. He j; 
not required to accept work in an establishment in which there is a strike o; 
industrial controversy, or where the wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
are substantially less favorable than those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality, or where the employment is a great distance from his home. 

Waiting period.—No benefits are to be paid until a waiting period of 3 weeks 
has elapsed, but not more than 5 weeks of unemployment for which no benefit 
is paid shall be required as a waiting period within any calendar year. The 
waiting period is extended to 10 weeks in cases in which either an industria] 
controversy or the worker’s misconduct in connection with his employment 
results in loss of employment. 

Seasonal industries.—In industries not operating more than 18 weeks in a year 
and employing persons not ordinarily employed in other employments for hire, 
the commissioner shall determine the seasonal period for the industry, the right 
to benefit, and the conditions required for the payment of the benefit so that 
such persons will receive benefits in reasonable proportion to the length of time 
worked in such industry. 

Unemployment insurance fund.—The fund is to be administered in trust and 
used solely to pay benefits. All contributions paid are to be deposited in or 
invested in the obligations of the “‘unemployment trust fund” of the United 
States Government. An unemployment administration fund is created, to be 
used for administration of the act. To provide for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of public employment offices, an employment service account is 
maintained as part of the unemployment administration fund. 

Administration.—A commissioner administers the system. A State advisory 
council of 9 members appointed by the governor is also established, 3 as repre- 
sentatives of employers, 3 of employees, and 3 of the public. Their powers are 
advisory and investigatory. The council must report by March 1, 1939, as to 
the practicability of adjusting contributions with respect to the hazards of 
unemployment in various establishments. 

Claims.—Claims for benefits shall be filed at the local State employment 
offices where workers register as unemployed. Within 10 days after a decision 
of the manager of a local employment office, a dissatisfied party can appeal to 
an appeal board of 3 members, appointed by the governor. Further appeal, 
limited to questions of law, may be made to the courts. 

Effective date-——The act provides that it shall take effect immediately. Pay- 
ment of benefits is to begin January 1, 1938. 

The act was approved by the Governor on April 25, 1935. 


Utah 


Coverage.—Employees of establishments having 4 or more employees. 
The act excludes employees of the State or its political subdivisions, employees 
of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, members of the immediate 
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family of the employer, nonmanual workers paid $2,000 or more a year, farm 
laborers, and employees of seasonal industries in which it is customary to work 
not more than 12 weeks in any 12 months. The State industrial commission, 
after hearing, is to determine whether an industry is seasonal. 

Contributions.—Payable by every employer subject to the act on and after 
January 1, 1936, at the rate of 3 percent of pay roll during the first 2 years. After 
9 years, the commission may reduce or suspend contributions if (1) the em- 
ployer’s account contains $75 to $100 per employee, in which case the rate is 
reduced to 1 percent; (2) the account contains over $100 per employee, in which 
ease contributions are suspended during the next accounting period. All agree- 
ments by employees to pay contributions are void and an employer may not 
deduct from wages to make payments. 

Benefits—Become payable 2 years from the date on which the employers’ 
contributions become payable under the act. An employee receives 50 per- 
cent of his average weekly wage but not to exceed $18, nor be less than $6 per 
week. Benefits may be reduced if the amount in the employer’s account is 
insufficient to pay the benefits provided for in the act. 

When an employee is employed by more than 1 employer within any 12- 
month period, the payment of benefits due such employee shall be made from 
the successive employers’ accounts in inverse order to such successive employ- 
ments. 

Duration of benefits ——An employer’s account shall pay benefits to employees 
in the ratio of 1 week of benefit to each 3 weeks of employment of such employee 
by such employer within the previous 52 weeks, but no more than 16 weeks’ 
benefits in any 12 months shall be paid to any employee. An employer’s account 
is not liable to pay benefits to an employee for any unemployment occurring 
more than 12 months after the date on which such employee last performed 
services for such employer. 

Eligibility—To obtain benefits an employee must have been employed not 
less than 20 weeks during the preceding 52 weeks. He must be available for 
employment and unable to find it in his usual occupation or one for which he is 
reasonably fitted. He is not, however, required to accept work (1) available 
as the result of a labor dispute, nor (2) in which the wages, hours, and conditions 
of work are less favorable than those prevailing for similar work, nor (3) if 
acceptance of such employment would limit his right to refrain from joining, or 
to retain his membership in a labor organization. Benefits are not payable for 
unemployment due to a labor dispute. 

Waiting period.—No benefits are payable until 2 weeks after notification of 
unemployment, but no more than 2 weeks of unemployment for which no benefit 
is paid are required as waiting period within 13 consecutive calendar weeks. 

Unemployment reserve fund.—The fund is to consist of all money paidin. Each 
contributing employer has his separate account, except that two or more employers 
in the same industry or locality may merge their accounts subject to the commis- 
sion’s approval. To maintain the safety of the funds, the commission may require 
the pooling of employers’ contributions in any industry or locality. Employers 
are subject to an assessment of not more than three-tenths of 1 percent of the pay 
roll for administrative expenses. The law appropriates $30,000 but provides 
that this sum shall be refunded to the State from contributions made to the fund. 

Administration —The State industrial commission administers the act. It 
shall appoint an advisory council representing in equal numbers employers, 
employees, and the public, and shall establish as many public employment offices 
as are necessary to carry out the act. The act provides for the acceptance of the 
Federal Wagner-Peyser Act. Trade associations or organizations of employers 
and employees acting under collective agreements may also establish employ- 
ment offices subject to the supervision of the commission. 
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Claims.—Claims are made and payable through the employment offices esta), 
lished under the act. The officer of the employment office shall hold hea rings 
when requested. The State is divided into appeal districts each with an aypeq| 
board composed of 3 members (1 representing employers, 1 representing emp]o yees, 
and an umpire) appointed for 2-year terms. There is also a central Appeal 
board of 3 umpires designated by the commission. Decisions of the centr 
appeal board are reviewable in the courts to determine whether the commissioy 
acted beyond its powers and whether the findings of fact support the award. 

Effective date-—The governor is empowered to declare the effective date of the 
act after passage and approval of a Federal law establishing unemployment 
reserves or compensation. The State act was approved March 25, 1935. 


Washington ’ 


Coverage.—Employees of establishments having 4 or more employees. 

Contributions.—Payable at the rate of 3 percent of pay roll, by each employer 
subject to the act, on and after January 1, 1936. For the calendar years 1936 and 
1937 the amount is dependent upon the Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index 
of industrial production; if for the year ending September 30, 1935, this index is not 
more than 84 percent of its average for 1923-25, the contributions for 1936 will be | 
percent of the pay roll, and if between 84 percent and 95 percent then the contribu- 
tions will be 2 percent. For 1937 the contributions shall be determined in the 
same manner, but the measure shall in no event be less than that of 1936. In 
1941 and thereafter the contributions shall be dependent upon the benefit and 
contribution experience under the act but the minimum contribution shall in no 
case be less than 2 percent of the pay roll and the average contribution rate of 
all employers shall be approximately 3 percent of the pay roll for any calendar 
year. 

The act provides that employees, also, shall contribute 1 percent of their wage, 
but no agreement by an employee to pay any portion of the contribution required 
from employers shall be valid. 

Benefits—For total unemployment, 50 percent of full-time weekly wage, but 
not to exceed $15 per week. For partial unemployment, whatever amount is 
necessary to equal, with the week’s earnings, $1 more than the weekly benefits to 
which the employee would be entitled if totally unemployed. 

In unusual cases—as when the employee is able to secure employment only out- 
side the locality—the commission may discharge the fund’s benefit liability by 
paying him a lump sum of not less than 50 percent nor more than 80 percent of the 
maximum amount of benefits. 

Benefits commence 2 years after contributions become payable. 

Duration of benefits —The fund shall pay benefits to employees in the ratio 
of 1 week for each 4 weeks of employment occurring within the 104 weeks pre- 
ceding the close of the employee’s most recent week of employment. No 
worker, however, shall receive more than 15 weeks’ total unemployment bene- 
fits for unemployment occurring within any 52 consecutive weeks. An em- 
ployee who has received such maximum benefits may receive additional benefits 
in the ratio of 1 week of total unemployment benefit to each unit of 16 aggregate 
weeks of employment occurring within 260 weeks preceding the close of the 
employee’s most recent week of employment. 

Eligibility —To be entitled to benefits an employee must have had 40 weeks’ 
employment within 104 weeks preceding application or 26 weeks’ employment 
within the preceding 52 weeks, and must be available for work during the period 
in which he claims benefits. He is disqualified for benefits for any week, if his 
unemployment is directly due to a labor dispute still in active progress in tlie 
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Stab. establishment in which he was last employed. He is disqualified for 9 weeks, if 
rings he left his employment voluntarily without good cause; for 9 to 17 weeks, if dis- 
Dpeal charged for misconduct; and for 4 weeks, if he refuses to accept suitable employ- 
Yees, ment; further, in each of these cases such weeks shall be charged against his benefit 
Dpeal record as if benefits for total unemployment had been paid therefor. An employee, 
ntra] however, is not disqualified from benefit because of refusal to accept employment 
Ssion which would require him to join a company union or interfere with his joining or 
‘d. retaining membership in any labor organization, nor of refusal to accept work in an 
f the establishment in which there is a strike or industrial controversy, or where the 
ment wages, hours, and conditions of employment are substantially less favorable than 
those prevailing for similar work in the locality. 

Waiting pertod.—No benefits are to be paid until after a waiting period aggre- 

‘gating 6 weeks of total or 12 weeks of partial unemployment within the 52 weeks 
preceding the start of any given weeks of unemployment. Such waiting period 
Sneed not consist of consecutive weeks. 
Unemployment compensation fund.—The fund is to be administered in trust and 
used solely to pay benefits. All contributions paid are to be deposited in or 
invested in the obligations of the ‘‘unemployment trust fund” of the United 
States Government. An unemployment administration fund is established to 
provide for the administration of the act. To maintain the public employment 
offices provided for under the act, an employment service account is established 
as part of the unemployment administration fund. 

Administration.—The unemployment compensation commission, composed of 
three members appointed by the governor, administers the act. The members 
shall serve for terms of 6 years. The commission shall have the power to make 
and enforce all reasonable rules and regulations to carry out the purposes of the 
act, and shall also appoint a State-wide advisory council and local advisory councils 
composed in each case of equal numbers of employer and employee representa- 
tives and those representing the public, which shall aid the comunission in 
formulating policies. The commission shall try to reduce unemployment and 
assist in the adoption of practical methods of vocational training. It shall 
establish and maintain such free public employment offices as may be necessary ; 
to this end the act accepts the Wagner-Peyser Act to establish a national employ- 
ment system. 

Claims.—Claims are made through the employment offices. Deputies desig- 
nated by the commission decide the validity of claims, but one or more appeal 
tribunals are to be established by the commission to decide cases where hearings 
are requested. Such tribunals shall consist of a full-time salaried examiner and 
two others, one an employer and one an employee, paid on a per diem basis. The 
decision of these bodies shall be subject to judicial review solely on questions of 
law. 

Effective date.—The act provides that it shall become effective after the enact- 


ment date of a Federal unemployment-insurance law. The State act was approved 
ene- March 21, 1935. 
em- 
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! Coverage—Employees in establishments employing 10 or more persons. 
1€ 


The act excludes farm laborers, domestic servants, relief workers, elected and 
appointed public officers, workers in the logging industry, interstate railroad 
eks mployees, school teachers, and registered part-time workers. 

nent Contributions.—Employers contribute 2 percent of pay roll to the unemploy- 


riod ment reserve fund and 0.2 percent to the administration fund. After a reserve 
oe of $55 per worker is accumulated, the employers contribute 1 percent until the 
1€ 


eserves amount to $75 per worker, when contributions are suspended until the 
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reserve falls below $75 per employee. Any agreement by an employee ty oy. 
tribute is void, and employers are forbidden to make deductions from wag»s for 
this purpose. 

Employers who guarantee 42 weeks of employment in a year, at the rate of 
at least two-thirds of the full-time weekly hours, are exempted from the payment 
of the regular contributions to the reserve fund. 

Benefits —For total unemployment, an employee is entitled to $10 per wee; 
or 50 percent of his average weekly wage, whichever is lower, but not Jess than $5 
per week. For partial unemployment, the benefits are the difference betwee) 
the employee’s actual wages for the week and the weekly benefit to which }. 
would be entitled if totally unemployed. The employer’s account is liable fo, 
benefits in the ratio of 1 week of total unemployment benefit to each 4 weeks of 
employment. The liability of the account is dependent upon the resources jy 
the account at the beginning of the month. In case the amount in the employer's 
account is insufficient to meet the payments provided for in the act, the benefits 
are reduced. When an employee is employed by more than one employer withiy 
any 12-month period, the payment of benefits is made from the successive em- 
ployers’ accounts in inverse order to such successive employments. 

Duration of benefits ——Benefits are payable for not more than 10 weeks in any 
1 year. 

Eligibility—To be eligible for benefits an employee must be willing and 
physically able to work; and have been a resident of Wisconsin for 2 years or have 
been gainfully employed for 40 weeks within the preceding 2-year period. |) 
order to obtain benefits from an employer’s account, the worker must have been 
employed by him for at least 4 weeks. No benefits are to be paid if the employee 
received in wages during the 12 months preceding unemployment $1,500 or more, 
or if he has lost his employment through misconduct, left it voluntarily without 
good cause, or because of an industrial dispute still in active progress in the esta)- 
lishment in which he was last employed. Benefits are not withheld; however, 
because of refusal to accept employment available because of an industrial dispute 
or to accept work in an establishment where the wages, hours, or conditions of 
employment are not those prevailing for similar work in the locality. 

Waiting period.—No benefits are paid until 2 weeks of total unemployment have 
elapsed, but not more than 2 weeks’ waiting period per employer shall be required 
of any employee in any 52 consecutive weeks. 

Unemployment reserve fund.—The fund is administered by the State. The act 
provides for a separate account for each employer contributing to the fund. No 
account shall be merged with that of any other employer except in cases in which 
the commission approves the pooling of accounts of two or more employers who 
desire to have joint accounts. 

Administration.—The State industrial commission administers the act. It has 
the power to adopt and enforce rules and regulations to carry out the purposes o! 
the law, and to establish as many free employment offices as it deems necessary. 
The commission also appoints advisory employment committees whose duty it is 
to assist the commission. ‘ 

Claims.—Claims are made and payable through the superintendents of the 
public employment offices. Appeal from the superintendents’ decisions may be 
taken to a board established in each employment office district. Decisions o! 
these boards are reviewable by the commission or its representative. The deci- 
sions of the commission are subject to judicial review. 

Effective date-—The voluntary features of the act became effective January 29, 
1934, but the compulsory features were not operative until July 1, 1934, when 
contributions became payable. Benefits begin July 1, 1935. 
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Report of Oregon Unemployment Insurance 
Commission ' 


COMMISSION, consisting of one representative each of em- 
A ployers, employees, and the public, was appointed in Oregon to 
consider the subject of unemployment insurance in relation to all the 
local factors in the State, with a view to directing legislation along 
sound and workable lines. 

The most important industries in Oregon are lumber, construction, 
and canning and preserving, and the commission found that these 
industries had suffered as much or more from adverse business con- 
ditions than the other industries of the State. These other industries 
are too small to constitute, separately, insurable risks, and because 
of this fact and the relatively adverse position of the large-size plants 
the commission recommended against separate funds and in favor of 
a State-wide fund. The report recommends a 3-percent tax upon 
employers to cover the payment of regular benefits, a tax of 1 percent 
of wages paid by the workers, and a contribution from the State 
equal in amount to the sum derived from the workers, the workers’ 


| and State’s contributions to be deposited in an emergency fund for 


the payment of extended benefits. The majority of the commission 
regarded the levy against the workers and the State as justifiable on 
the grounds of absolute necessity, but it was also considered just that 
the workers should share in the cost since they are the first benefi- 
ciaries of the scheme while the State has a definite interest in the 
success Of the plan and may benefit through the reduction in relief 
costs. The employee representative, however, differed from this 
position in regard to employee contributions on two grounds: (1) 
That the workers already share the cost in the difference between 
benefits and wages, and (2) the amount that the employer pays may 
be expected to be passed on to employees (and other consumers) in 
the form of higher prices. 

The members of the commission felt that a long waiting period 
was particularly undesirable because of the seasonal or intermittent 
nature of the work in the important industries and a minimum waiting 
period of 6 working days and a maximum of 18 days was therefore 
recommended, with power entrusted to the administrative authority 
in charge of the law to vary the period within these limits according 
to conditions prevailing in the important industries. The benefit 
period, it was considered, should be from 6 to 8 weeks according to 
the determination of the administrative authority. 

Extended benefits from the emergency fund formed from the 
workers’ and State’s contributions, it was recommended, should be 
equal to two-thirds of the time fixed for initial benefits and should be 


‘Oregon. Unemployment Insurance Commission. Report and recommendations. Salem, 1935. 
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paid to needy insured persons who either had not qualified for resula; 
benefits or had exhausted their rights to such benefits and who were 
unable to find employment on public works. The emergency {nq 
would be administered by the same authority as the general {yn 
derived from the employers alone, except that the question of need 
might be delegated to the State relief committee for investigation 
and a sufficient amount of the fund transferred to that committee {, 
cover the cost of the service. 





Unemployment and Social-Welfare Expenditures of 
Irish Free State, 1934-35 ' 


HE Irish Free State, with a total population of 3,000,000, appro- 

priated in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1935, nearly £8,000,000: 
or one-fourth of its budget, for various items of social service, including 
unemployment insurance, assistance, and relief, old-age pensions, food 
distribution, and housing. This was in addition to sums expended by 
local governments and private organizations. 

Unemployment in the Irish Free State is reported to have been 
increasing at the rate of 3,000 a week over the greater part of the 
period from November 1934 to January 1935, and in March the figure 
was 141,626, approximately twice what it was ayear ago. This great 
increase is largely accounted for, however, by the fact that unemploy- 
ment-assistance schemes and relief work have served to bring applica- 
tions from small farmers and farm laborers who formerly did not 
appear on the lists of unemployed. 

The appropriations relating directly to unemployment were— 





Unemployment assistance..._.......__..._.-_.-_-_- £1, 710, 000 
Unemployment-relief schemes__...______.___.___-_- 500, 000 
Poin ulna deanna conescaccoceten 100, 000 
Free-beef schemes (October—-March).__.___________- 190, 000 
Unemployment insurance_____........._.._-.- _ ee 240, 000 

so SRE plea! ony Pa NORTE EE aff Naat San 2, 740, 000 


Unemployment assistance includes cash payments for unemploy- 
ment relief (£1,500,000) and £210,000 for the maintenance of employ- 
ment offices, including salaries and expenses. Unemployment-relief 
schemes include some public works projects, such as drainage of bogs 
and road building. The items dealing with food involve the purchase 
of fresh milk and its daily distribution to necessitous children of the 
unemployed, and the distribution to the most impoverished on the 

! Data are from report prepared by Henry E. Jones of the American Legation, Dublin, and submitted 


by James Orr Denby, chargé d’affaires ad interim of the Legation. 
? Pound at par=$4.8665; average exchange rate in March 1935 was $4.7762. 
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relief rolls of free beef in sufficient quantity for one meat meal 
a day. When this project was undertaken, in October 1934, an 
appropriation of £133,000 was made to reimburse butchers at the rate 
of 5d. for each pound of beef so distributed. Later the appropriation 
had to be increased by £57,000 to cover the growing demand and to 
readjust payment to meat dealers, who claimed they were losing 
money on the 5d. rate. Since the appropriation of £190,000 covered 
only part of the fiscal year, it is evident on this basis that the annual 
requirement of funds for this purpose will be £325,000. The amount 
entered as unemployment insurance represents the Government’s 
contribution to the unemployment insurance fund. All told, the 
average expenditure for unemployment relief in the Irish Free State 
for the fiscal year just ended was $4.66 per capita. 

Appropriations for social welfare work other than unemployment 
measures were as follows: 





Pensions: 
es ch ths be Laas dé cnddwp -Udidudin esse £3, 456, 900 
Military service pensions_.................-------- bah reel so sae 320, 000 
Wounds, disability, and dependents’ pensions____-_-_------. 86, 033 
Welfare: 
Ph.) Cha altheadabhonddbmoubendscmanam naam 24, 000 
REY SRG Laie 5 RY Cee Seay 4 NES! ee 19, 500 
ere MeN ES. de Swed emda MUbuebeno wd 8, 000 
Housing: 
RY RD ME em wamacacccaumessobens 401, 000 
Sey PRGURONINE TROD og on Sn Seon eo ne on eons sexe 105, 000 
NS GE MNNUEY J... oo 6 Rha woe neon en cw enemas 250, 050 
Publie health: 
Treatment of tuberculosis and other diseases _--_______---_-.- 127, 880 
Medical treatment of school children---............--------- 24, 500 
hd abe haninabeccaesacecocncehne= 2, 755 
National Health Insurance benefits_..._..........._.------- 239, 350 
Be GSE tas nai titi inehsnasdivce accacandeawn 5, 064, 968 


——_——=0 


Unemployment Insurance in Switzerland in 1934 


TOTAL of 539,830 persons was covered under the unemploy- 

ment-insurance system of Switzerland in 1934. These repre- 
sent 62.6 percent of the wage earners in the most important occupa- 
tional classes covered by unemployment insurance. This latter 
figure is only approximate, as among some of the groups which are 
not in general subject to unemployment insurance, such as domestic 
servants, members of managerial groups, persons belonging to the 
liberal or intellectual professions, nurses and hospital attendants, 
apprentices, eic., there may be individuals subject to insurance 
although these entire groups have been excluded. 
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A census of insured persons has been taken at the end of Septenybe; 
each year since 1927. The results of the 1934 census and a review 
of the development of unemployment insurance in the Swiss Canons 
since the enactment of the Federal law of October 17, 1924, are giyoy 
in the January 1935 issue of La Vie Economique published by the 
Swiss Department of Public Economy. The account covers the 
number of wage earners insured in each Canton in 1934, as well as 
the number of insured persons in relation to the total population. 

Table 1 shows the number of insured persons in the differen; 
Cantons in the different types of funds. 


Table 1.—-Number of Insured Persons in the Different Swiss Cantons at the End 
of ate 4995390 1927 and 1934, by Type of Fund 


























Number of insured persons 
Cantons Public funds | 7 .— oe Joint funds Tot 
1927 | 1934 | 1927 | 1934 | 1927 | 1934 | 1927 | 19% 
Pree a oy aess 
Sbpcasccesonsesr PEE SSS ..| 2,073 | 46,686 | 33,453 | 67,104 | 4,831 | 20,039 | 40,357 | 133, s2 
Berne.........................-.--.-| 3,827 | 12,468 | 24,699 | 50,788 | 3,678 | 8,672 | 32,204 | 71,92 
i al nd nina 7,402 | 3,585 | 7,402 407 | 2,941 | 3,992 | 17,745 
Pes she pdb sh dubuvsdbdbwscécstssbacubaeld 188 140 345 13 350 153 8X3 
i la ale ee Te 15 413 it 0 See 525 413 00! 
Unterwald. ET Ede Waa FT EE OE: Rea gg ae oe ite..-- 24) 
Unterwald-le-Bas_ Dee wen Rete ee 504 5 BED. 1h dssacded 13 5 667 
Ci La debdddinswidsudésccseade Sheet 7, 050 747 948 |_._..__- 13 8, 121 8,0 
Zoug...- ERE OR SES a onapel  e 871 2, 030 292 327 1, 163 4, 2¢ 
RR SES Pe eee eae | cee Seat BS 819 1, 526 64 3, 006 4 
Soleure. ee oS BE : 7, 338 | 12,368 | 10,806 | 10,915 | 10, 988 9,473 | 29,132 | 32 » 15 
Bale-Ville__ oneeeeee----s------.-..] 8,927 | 17,619 | 16,170 | 13,360 | 10, Di 9, 753 | 35, 607 40,7 
Bale-Campagne_. wagencwndcoceancslenanodcal See | Lei Soe, ee) ees Bee it 
SCL Sitee dit bc yds aiken saeaetiuaived 7,002 | 2,897 | 3,367 |......-- 173 | 2,897 10, 632 
Appenzell-Outer- Rhodes........___- 1,800 | 4,734 | 4,264] 3,849 30 36 | 6,004 8, 619 
Appenzell-Inner-Rhodes----_....-..|....-.--}.-..--.- 178 _. 4 yee 1 178 49] 
sR ae ae 7,188 | 17,281 | 17,121 | 25,897 3388 1, 996 | 24, 697 45, 174 
PE ...oba- siddsetbiahiadidocadpvathe boda 17 1,188 | 3,450 |........ 667 1, 189 4, 134 
MOTOR... .... 2.000 salhclacahasneati pipdideth atin beat 58 | 9,644 | 18,563 | 4,600 | 11,231 | 14,253 | 29, 852 
Thurgovie-_-_......-- 1.) 5 ee TRESS 3,356 | 4,688 | 8,374 264 | 6,626 | 4,952 | 18,356 
TT RIETOE Rs SE ny SG em pepe fe te I SN 2, 196 og epee. 361 2, 196 5, 314 
TELS ACO ee TSReae 3, 367 4,186 | 11,049 2, 088 5, 895 6, 274 20, 311 
BN ciththe cn usichupukcwnh «abebath tained ies 418 1,178 De insenandd 1, 938 1, 178 4, 886 
Neuchatel. ____- PRR Oe pee 5, 118 6, 863 13, 671 | 14,326 5, 371 4,801 | 24,160 | 25,90 
ie ect) 5s. cupbasetiwnectecacl~esasn eek 6,275 | 4,014 | 16,848 151 | 8,248 | 4,165 31,371 
EDP Ae RAE eo 2 se a SERGE 43,645 |165, 123 |158, 745 |275,398 | 44,757 | 99,300 [247,147 | 539, 830 





























The growth of the social insurance funds has been very unequal in 
the different Cantons, due to the different types of legislation in force 
and to differences in structure and in economic conditions in the 
Cantons, as well as to differences in the degree of activity shown by 
the organizations dealing with social policies. 

Since the enactment of the Federal law all of the 25 Cantons have 
enacted legislation based upon and supplementing the Federal law, 
and all but one of the Cantons now grants regular subsidies to the 
funds. The cantonal legislation is compulsory in 13 Cantons, i. ¢., 
Glaris, Neuchatel, Bale-Ville, Soleure, Zoug, Uri, Schaffhouse, Bale- 
Campagne, Thurgovie, St. Gall, Appenzell-Outer-Rhodes, Geneva, 
and Unterwald-le-Bas; in the last four Cantons this legislation was 
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enacted in 1932 and 1933. In these Cantons public unemployment 
funds have been established and subsidies are also paid to recog- 
nized private funds. Eight Cantons subsidize recognized funds and 
crant to the communes the right to decree compulsory insurance. 
These Cantons are Berne, Valais, Zurich, Vaud, Fribourg, Lucerne, 
Tessin, and Grisons. Three Cantons—Argovie, Appenzell-Inner- 
Rhodes, and Schwyz—pay subsidies regularly to recognized funds, 
and one Canton—Unterwald-le-Haut—does not participate regularly 
in the financing of unemployment insurance. 

It should be noted that even in the Cantons and communes which 
have extended the compulsory features of the law beyond the workers 
subject to the factory laws the act does not apply to professional 
workers. Many wage earners or salaried workers are excluded whose 
situation is too difficult of coverage by the normal insurance organiza- 
tion as well as those whose situation leaves them more or jess on the 
verge of unemployment or in need of assistance. Homeworkers are 
| nearly everywhere excluded as well as persons working by the day in 
the home of the employer, peddlers, commercial travelers, members 
of the liberal or intellectual professions, employees in the admin- 
istrative and public services, and employees with incomes above a 
certain limit. 

The economic crisis has demonstrated the desirability of voluntary 
insurance to workers who were not compulsorily insured and who 
have normally had stable employment and, therefore, had not taken 
out insurance. This accounts for the increase in the number of 
insured persons in Cantons in which the following industries are 
important: Ribbon and embroidery, watches and clocks, metallurgy, 
textiles and auxiliaries of these industries, and construction and 
commerce. 

The development of unemployment insurance in Switzerland has 
been due in large part to the initiative of associations of employers 
and of workers. Some of the central employers’ organizations 
founded joint funds open to the personnel of certain branches of 
activity over all Swiss territory. In addition numerous regional 
employers’ associations established joint associations open to many 
establishments having the same type of activity or located in the 
same region. Such insurance institutions are particularly developed 
in the Cantons of Zurich, Berne, Fribourg, Soleure, Bale-Ville, 
Argovie, Thurgovie, Vaud, and Geneva. 

During the earlier years many persons had been admitted to insur- 
ance without sufficient justification, as, for example, persons whose 
working capacity was much reduced, or who were unable to prove a 
willingness to work, or for various reasons were incapable of being 
placed. As a result the authorities in charge of subsidies have insti- 
tuted strict measures to insure that the unemployment insurance shall 
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not deviate from its purpose and as a consequence many persons haye 
been excluded from membership who could not qualify for insurance 
and the receipt of benefits. In addition hundreds of wage earners, 
especially married women and old persons, have been definitely 
eliminated as the depression has been prolonged and intensified. _ 

Table 2 shows the percentage of insured persons unemployed ip 
the different Cantons in September 1927, 1930, and 1934. This 
table gives only an incomplete picture of the intensity of the unem. 
ployment in each Canton, as it does not show either the duration of 
unemployment for those workers entirely or partially unemployed or 
the number of hours by which the work of those partially unemployed 
was reduced. 


























Table 2.—Percentage of Insured Workers Unemployed in Switzerland, by 
Cantons, at End of September 1927, 1930, and 1934 
Percent of workers— 
Canton Wholly unemployed Partially unemployed 
1927 1930 1934 1927 1930 1934 

ES RC Ee eee 0.9 1.3 6.2 0.3 6.2 3.7 
AE Abdi od daoodainbishicidisisntmamdbbbiadiis 2.6 4.0 9.5 1.9 11.7 6.5 
TEE NAR a EES. i «+ Cort 9 .6 3.9 4.1 4.4 1.6 
nt dinhddhanipicdninintiaiidpnadudsbinbieinlebiabslictas T Oe | an Jl 
a i 7 2.3 7.5 2 7 3.6 
is 65.006h 5ebcbkbbriiabonsbbhinaiicssétbatlasébibilte EES ee 
ncn mndiegaiemacaditidiedilliagd sedan aithashibelmantl a NE ht a 
ESET LT oe ere aa ae 1.5 7.6 2.5 9.9 13.6 
NT, ORR SRE ere s . ; “0 “Tgp i - 1 —_ 
TS tteltiinds dighels cnenasunseapesenmhadne 4 2.0 7.8 L1 8.2 14.0 
ESS PE ES TO ae Pr Se 22 2.7 7.3 1.9 4.5 2.2 
B&ale-Campagne....... Sictinnaspaceeditnnbetanen 1.4 2.3 4.6 8.9 12.8 3.0 
De ek titi amedidabillebiné .4 .9 3.6 7 29.0 6.3 
Appenzell-Outer-Rhodes................-...... 15.2 13.7 14.9 5.8 9.6 » 18.1 
Appenzell-Inner-Rhodes.---..............----.-|........- 9.4 14.3 6 2.5 1.6 
TI isd shcansesntediacbratbibaden ciliates einediaesiamnan-diiied 2.5 3.9 6.6 13 4.5 4.6 
NEAES ki behednendncdibncitibb bbs hbddde a .8 .8 4.3 45 Swe me 9 
aa 2 ns 6 ah 3 5 4.7 2.4 2.1 8.4 
ICL ELLA, . ci lncdabiebbchnatbebbbinadionakd 3.3 2.0 2.8 6 17 5.6 
EE tn kn nasddnbpanenmenngentiuiemaetnt 4.2 4.5 5.2 on 1.0 1,2 
RE Lin oss itp candbbinddaeesébsbncokieia 11 7 5.9 1,9 1.0 3.6 
ATE i iia tases acces tiatintniidagth itn Silabpehaiintehinleds eae neiactantih Eee Se a 
pF TSS ae Pees SS ee 3 4.0 15. 6 .6 21.2 15.8 
II thiol cuitictetiniicninmiinhihipiineedaiemmeninaiod 2.5 1.7 5.4 7 2.5 1.6 
IIa dovantehichcninls ahipipiesebtbeevintienttsindnsk aabbinienipiian diana 1.7 2.5 7.0 1.5 8.3 §.7 




















The number of persons insured against unemployment, the number 
of persons receiving insurance benefits, and receipts and disbursements 
of Swiss unemployment-insurance funds during the years 1930 to 1933, 
inclusive, are shown in table 3.! 





1 Report by J. Tuck Sherman, American vice consul, Berne, Switzerland, Nov. 12, 1934. 
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Table 3. Expenditures and Receipts of Swiss Unemployment Funds and Number 
of Insured Persons and Beneficiaries, 1930 to 1933 


[France at par = 19.3 cents; average exchange rate for 1930-32 was about par; for 1933 was 24.8 cents] 








Item 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1933 





Number of insured 
Number of beneficiaries: 


Contributions 
Subsidies. 


324, 774 


416, 811 


496, 071 


532, 972 








59, 267 
2A, 004 


105, 545 
40, 889 


153, 165 
50, 571 


172, 859 
42, 971 





83, 361 


146, 434 


203, 736 








Francs 
5, 151, 303 
13, 476, 871 


Francs 
7, 428, 272 
32, 135, 977 


Francs 
11, 338, 888 
53, 365, 722 


215, 830 


Francs 
15, 694, 328 





18, 628, 174 


39, 564, 249 


64, 704, 610 


70, 494, 328 











16, 734, 536 





37, 942, 827 





65, 197, 532 





68, 000, 000 














INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Miners’ Welfare Activities in Great Britain 


HE mining industry of Great Britain since 1920 has supported 
an organized system of welfare activities in the interest of mine 
workers and mining communities, through a fund raised by a statu. 
tory levy on the output of the mines. The Mining Industry Ac: 
of 1920 (sec. 20) imposed a tax of 1 penny on each ton of coal mined 
in Great Britain, specifically to create a miners’ welfare fund to be 
used ‘‘for such purposes connected with the social well-being, recrea- 
tion, and conditions of workers in or about coal mines, and wit), 
mining education and research” as the Government, through desig- 
nated agencies, should determine. 
The original act limited the collection of the levy on output to a 


5-year period, but because of the interest of both employers and _ 


workers in the movement the period was extended in 1925 for anothier 
5 years, and an act of 1931 added a third 5-year period. Before the 
last extension had expired the success of the Government-sponsore(| 
welfare activities was further recognized in legislation of 1934, which 
extended the life of the fund for 16 years, thus insuring the opera- 
tion, for at least 31 years, of a system that was started as a short- 
lived experiment. The act of 1934, however, reduced the amount 
of the output levy to a half penny a ton, because of the depressed 
condition of the industry. (Secs. 1 and 2, Mining Industry Act, 
1934.) 

The Mining Industry Act of 1926 imposed (sec. 17) a further tax 
for the benefit of the miners’ welfare fund, the proceeds of which 
must be devoted to providing facilities at the mines for baths and 
the drying of pit clothing. This second levy is known as the “royal- 
ties welfare levy”’ and is a tax of 5 percent imposed on the rental 
value of coal rights. Thus not only the coal operators but the owners 
of coal-producing lands are required by law to make definite contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the workers in the industry and their families. 

While the output levy and the royalties levy are treated and used 
separately, together they comprise the miners’ welfare fund and are 
administered by the same agency, the Miners’ Welfare Committee. 
_ At present this body consists of nine persons appointed by the Board 
of Trade—a chairman and two members not associated with the 
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industry, two members recommended by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, three members recommended by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, and one member selected with the advice of 
associations or bodies representing royalty owners. 

Shortly after the life of the fund was extended to cover the period 
1931-36, the Secretary for Mines appointed a departmental com- 
mittee of inquiry ‘‘to inquire how far the objects of section 20 of the 
Mining Industry Act, 1920, have been met, what remains to be 
' done * * * and to report on all these maiters with particular 
reference to the question of the amount and duration of the levy 
in the future.”” The committee made an extensive study of the entire 
welfare system carried on through the fund and submitted its report 
i8 months after it was appointed.! The act of 1934 reflects the 
findings and recommendations of this committee. The committee’s 
majority report recommended the 50 percent reduction in the amount 
of the output levy paid by the operators because of the depressed 
condition of the industry, but added that ‘‘if and when the financial 
state of the industry permits, the amount should be increased.” 

The committee’s estimate of the value of the welfare scheme itself 
is summed up thus in its report: 

The whole tendency of the work done by the miners’ welfare fund has been to 
make the miner a healthier, more contented, and more intelligent man, and it has 
served to bring owners, Officials, and men into closer contact through the local and 
district committees than has ever been the case before. In our view its establish- 
; ment not only created something unique in any industry as a whole in any 
country in the world, but was a progressive and far-seeing step that has done 
more than anything else could have done to improve the lot of a community 
which in the past has suffered many disadvantages and handicaps and to bring 


together and create a new sympathy and understanding between employers and 
employed. 


Method of Operation of System 


Tue British coal-mining areas are divided into 25 districts, and the 
welfare plan is promoted and handled by a district welfare committee 
for each district. These committees are variously constituted, but 
in all cases both mine owners and workers are represented. Four- 
fifths of the money collected in each district is allocated to the use of 
that district and is called the district fund. The remaining one-fifth 
goes into a general fund that is used for purposes other than local. 

The district welfare committees are nominally advisory bodies 
whose function is to assist the central agency, the Miners’ Welfare 
Committee, in planning local welfare schemes. In practice the dis- 
trict committees are actually administrative agencies which act upon 
plans submitted to them by local groups, and pass on to the central 
committee for final action only those receiving the approval of the 


! Great Britain. Mines Department. Departmental Committee of Inquiry (1931). [Report on} Miners’ 
Welfare Fund. London, 1933. (Cmd. 4236.) 
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district committees. Hence the district committee stands in the 
same relation to local groups within the district as that of the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee to the country as a whole, and by elimin: ating 
plans and suggestions of which it does not approve it arrogates some 
of the prerogatives and limits the scope of the central agency. This 
situation has come about because of the great amount of work to be 
done, the inadequate central staff, and the fact that the member 
of the Miners’ Welfare Committee serve without pay. 

Application for an appropriation from the district fund originates 
as a rule in a local group—either a local colliery or a mining con. 
munity—which desires to undertake some one of the welfare activities 
provided by the fund. Plans and specifications are then submitted 
to the district committee, which considers them and makes its recom- 
mendation to the Miners’ Welfare Committee. Insome cases, and fo; 
some types of activity, the district is the unit and the plans adopted 
affect the entire district rather than merely the local mine or group 
of mines. 

The central committee employs a technical staff which includes 
chief adviser and two assistants, one of whom specializes in outdoor rec- 
reation schemes and one in indoor schemes and buildings in general. 
The services of these specialists are available to any local group or 
district committee for assistance in deciding what plans to propose 
and in carrying out specifications and details after that decision is 
made. Recommendations received from district committees are 
submitted to these advisers for their opinions before being acted upon 
by the Miners’ Welfare Committee. After approval by that com- 
mittee, the district committee is notified and payment is made by the 
Mines Department, either in a lump sum or in installments, to the 
bank account of the corporate body responsible for the scheme. 
The Miners’ Welfare Committee requires that all schemes for which 
it grants money shall be vested in trustees, or charitable trusts if 
practicable, or, occasionally, in some form of friendly society. Excep- 
tion is made in cases where the scheme is administered by public 
bodies such as local governments; this is true of some of the play- 
grounds established by the fund, or by universities, as in the case of 
the scholarship grants. Once a scheme has been established and 
turned over to the trustees, it becomes entirely a local enterprise and 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee has no further responsibility for it and 
no authority over its administration or maintenance. Maintenance 
costs are ordinarily met by contributions from the mine operators 
and weekly deductions of small sums from the earnings of the workers 
by agreement between the employers and workers. 

The central agency established a rule at the outset of its adminis- 
tration of the fund that grants from the fund would be made only for 
capital outlays, thus making maintenance and operation a local 
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responsibility. That rule has been generally adhered to, but condi- 
tions in the industry after 1929 made necessary, and the extensions 
of the life of the fund made possible, some modification. Accordingly, 
grants for maintenance purposes are now made from the district 
funds, for periods not to exceed 13 weeks at a time, in cases where 
the mines are temporarily closed or where the number employed in a 
mine which has a welfare scheme is so reduced that those remaining 
cannot support it. In 1932 the Committee decided that the perma- 
nent closing of local mines did not necessarily make a mining com- 
munity derelict and ineligible to share the fund, since the men might 
get work at neighboring mines. Hence in those circumstances 
maintenance grants might be made if the district committee could 
certify that in spite of the closing down of the mines the scheme had 
a reasonable chance to become self-supporting within 12 months. 
Further, the act of 1934 directs that the miners’ welfare fund is still 
available for the service of persons who have ceased to be employed 
in or about coal mines for any reason but who have not subsequently 
changed their occupation, and for the dependents of such persons. 


Types of Welfare Activities 


THE act creating the welfare system does not specify the types of 
activity contemplated, beyond the generalization of ‘social well- 
being, recreation, and conditions of living.” The provision for 
‘mining education and research” is hardly more specific. At the 
outset (Oct. 20, 1921), the Committee issued a statement giving its 
interpretation of the uses to which the fund could be legitimately 
and beneficially put, and suggested that— 


The provision of facilities for recreation would cover such objects as workmen’s 
institutes, reading rooms and public libraries, swimming baths, playing fields of 
all kinds, gymnasia, allotments, vegetable and flower shows, etc. 

In connection with public health and social well-being in general, assistance 
might be given to such objects as pithead baths and drying rooms, the supply of 
drinking water to underground workers, planting of trees on the older disused 
pit-heaps, etc. While under the head of safety, attention should be paid to the 
establishment of ambulances, first-aid and home-nursing classes, in intercolliery 
competitions in ambulance work, cottage hospitals and convalescent homes, 
massage centers, and facilities for miners disabled by accidents to learn other 


trades. 

The latitude allowed the district committees by the central agency 
and the widely divergent make-up of the committees themselves have 
resulted in the selection of a great variety of plans. Beyond requiring 
that the schemes adopted by the local groups must have a reasonable 
chance of becoming permanent, the Miners’ Welfare Committee sel- 
dom interferes with the autonomy of the district in deciding what form 


of activity is to be developed. Since the creation of the royalties levy 
128881—35-—6 
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for the purpose of providing pithead baths, however, considerah|c 
emphasis has been placed upon that specific item. 

The report of the departmental committee of inquiry classifies the 
various kinds of welfare provisions thus: (1) Indoor recreationa] o; 
social facilities; (2) outdoor recreational facilities; (3) matters con. 
nected with health; (4) facilities connected with working conditions. 
including pithead baths; (5) nonvocational and cultural education: 
(6) mining education; (7) research. 

Recreation in some form is preeminently the preference of local 
groups in selecting the activity for which they apply. At the end of 
1933, recreation schemes accounted for 1,340 of the 2,149 plans 
established under the act, and had consumed considerably more than 
half the district funds available from the output levy. 


Indoor Recreation Facilities 


One of the most popular uses to which district funds have been 
put is the erection or purchase of ‘miners’ institutes”, as the recrea- 
tion halls or clubhouses are called. In this instance the fund merely 
accelerated a popular movement, since many institutions of that kind 
were in existence before the fund was created. 

The many institutes and halls which are now in existence vary very greatly 
in their size and character. Some consist merely of converted Army huts, others 
are handsome buildings of considerable size and architectural pretensions; some 
are bright, cheerful places, others rather drab and unattractive; some are con- 
tinually in use by persons of both sexes and all ages, others appear to be little 
more than drinking places with no more facilities for recreation than might be 
found in a public house. The majority include a hall available for social gather- 
ings, dances, concerts, and dramatic entertainments and one or more billiard 
rooms. Some contain little or nothing else, but others contain in different com- 
bination committee rooms, games rooms, dressing rooms in connection with halls, 
libraries and reading rooms, ladies’ rooms, child welfare clinics, caretaker’s 
quarters, and slipper or shower baths. 


The extent, in kind and degree, of the uses to which these facilities 
for social intercourse are put, and the success of the undertaking 
depend largely upon the initiative and organizing ability of the 
person or committee in charge. Some of them are self-supporting 
through entertainments, concerts, moving pictures, dances, and the 
like, augmented by income from billiard tables, rent of halls, sale of 
tobacco, candy, etc. Some institutes maintain their own libraries, 
some operate a branch of the public library system of the community, 
and others receive and distribute regular consignments of books frou 
the county library. The investigating committee reported in 193! 
that no miners’ welfare institute had a properly equipped gymnasiu!, 
although some of them had a limited amount of gymnasium apparatus. 

An interesting adaptation of the institute idea is reported by the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee in its report for 1932. Appropriations 
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were granted in that year for the erection of an institute in each of 
two old mining villages in different districts where the mines have 
heen abandoned and the villages, now occupied solely by aged mine 
workers, are miles from any other miners’ institute. 


Outdoor Recreation Facilities 


Grants to the amount of about £2,000,000 had been made to pro- 
vide outdoor recreation grounds in some 630 areas at the end of 1931. 
The nature of these is so diverse that they are said to have practically 
no common characteristics. 


In some places only one form of outdoor facility has been provided and this 
may be a football field, a bowling green, or a children’s playground. At the 
other end of the scale, one scheme may include football, hockey, and cricket 
grounds, several tennis courts and bowling greens, a children’s playground, a 
park space with bandstand, and perhaps a dancing area, a putting course, one or 
more pavilions, shelters, seats, lavatory accommodation, a refreshment kiosk, 
trees, shrubberies and flower beds, a groundsman’s corner, and possibly a green- 
house and a residence for the groundsman. The number of schemes including 
all these things is probably small, but there are a great many which include the 
majority of them. Grants have also been made from the fund for open-air 
swimming baths, at least one golf course, a permanent holiday camp for boys, 
and contributions to the cost of public parks. At a scheme in Durham a large 
suspension bridge across a valley was provided from the fund to afford a ready 


means of access to the recreation ground. 

Criticism is directed by the committee of inquiry against the 
manner of using some of the recreation grounds, and the committee 
also reports some feeling against providing this kind of facility through 
the fund on the ground that such provision is the recognized duty of 
local governments. On the other hand, in isolated mining communi- 
ties, that duty is one which local governments find impossible of 
performance. Methods of operation of outdoor recreational under- 
takings are open to criticism because in some cases they are in effect 


| playgrounds for the public rather than for miners, and in other cases 


their use is limited to young persons and amateur sportsmen, almost 
to the point of excluding the mining community as a whole. The 
welfare fund has introduced tennis into these areas, where it was 
scarcely known before, and that pastime has become very popular 
among the young people. Bowling greens are probably the most 
widely requested outdoor facility, and provide opportunity to a 
much greater number of people than do tennis courts. Some excel- 
lent children’s playgrounds have been established through the fund, 
but supervision and cost of maintenanceand replacements are deter- 
rents to an extensive development of that type. Recent allocations 
with respect to children’s playgrounds have been for the erection of 
shelters, lavatories, and in some cases pavilions with arrangements 
for serving refreshments. 
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Health Facilities 


Provisions for health are second in importance and in amount of 
expenditure under the output levy; these had received, by the end 
of 1933, £3,205,704,? or more than one-third the total amount 4). 
located. The purposes for which this money has been granted are. 
broadly, convalescent treatment, hospitals, ambulance schemes, and 
nursing service. 

Convalescent treatment is provided either in homes established anq 
endowed through the fund, or by endowing beds in existing private 
homes for the use of miners, or by establishing ticket funds to provide 
for admission of miners to public convalescent homes. 

Twelve convalescent homes have been established. Only two of 
these have been erected by the fund. In the other 10 instances 
existing buildings, some of them mansions on large estates, were pur- 
chased and adapted. Only one of these district homes is open to 
women as well as men, although two other homes admit a limited 
number of women and children. Convalescent homes, with one 
exception, are district and not local projects. 

Two districts have endowment funds through which miners need- 
ing special post-accident treatment or care may receive it in their own 
homes or in hospitals; three other districts have a fund for providing 
special surgical appliances or invalid chairs and still another pro- 
vides eyeglasses for miners and their dependents. 

Funds allocated to hospitals, which amounted to £374,012 by the 
end of 1933, are for the general purpose of endowments, providing 
new equipment, or building extensions. These grants are condi- 
tioned upon reciprocal concessions in the interests of sick or injured 
miners. 

Grants are made for ambulances and ambulance services for sick- 
ness and noncolliery accidents among miners and mining families. 
In a few instances these cover first-aid stations as well. The miners’ 
welfare fund is used in some districts to contribute to the mainte- 
nance or equipment of district nursing associations. 

The establishment of homes for aged miners has only recently been 
recognized as a legitimate outlet for welfare fund money. Since this 
decision was reached, two grants have been made to existing associa- 
tions organized for the purpose of providing such homes. The entire 
allotment of one grant and part of the other were for building pur- 
poses; the remainder in the second case took the form of an endow- 
ment of homes already provided by the association. 


Pithead Baths 


Facilities so far discussed are provided through the output levy 
only. Among the recommendations, made by the Miners’ Welfare 


1 Pound at par =$4.8665; average exchange rate in 1933 was $4.2368. 
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Committee early in its existence, as to desirable uses to which the 
fund might be put, was the installation of pithead baths. Up to 1926, 
18 such facilities had been provided through the original welfare fund. 

The legislation of 1926 creating the royalties welfare fund for pit- 
head baths contemplated their provision at all mines. Since then, 
increasing emphasis has been placed upon carrying out as rapidly as 
possible a comprehensive program toward that end. With a view to 
| accelerating the movement, the Miners’ Welfare Committee decided 
to contribute annually to the bath fund the amount earned in interest 
on the unexpended balance in the output levy fund. Later the com- 
mittee undertook to appropriate enough from the general fund, in 
addition to the interest, to bring its contribution to the bath fund 
up to £150,000 yearly. This practice was made mandatory by the 
Mining Act of 1934, which provides that the difference between the 
amount of money raised by the royalty tax and £375,000 shall be 
appropriated from the output levy fund. Moreover, that sum is to 
constitute the first claim on the output levy and takes priority over 
any other demands. ‘This provision will mean that the installation 
of pithead baths will become the chief purpose of the fund and of 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee, at least, in the language of the act 
of 1934, ‘‘until the board of trade otherwise direct.” 

For the purpose of planning an annual program the Committee 
makes tentative apportionments, among the districts, of the funds 
available each year for construction of pithead baths. Priority within 
a district is determined from lists of all mines of the district the work- . 
ing period of which is 15 years or more, so arranged as to list first 
those whose workers live more than a mile from their work and travel 
mainly by public conveyance, second, those subject to only one of 
these conditions, and third, those subject to neither. These priority 
lists must be accepted by district committees unless they can show 
good reason for substituting a list drawn up on some different prin- 
ciple more important locally. Funds are allocated according to the 
position of the petitioning group on the list, unless the mine operator 
is willing to contribute to the capital cost or the district committee 
is willing to recommend a contribution from the district fund; in 
such cases special priority is granted. In any case an initial require- 
ment is that the mine operator give either the site or a long-term 
lease on the site, undertake responsibility for the disposal of the 
waste, and make adequate arrangements with his workmen for the 
maintenance of the baths. Upon completion, the whole project— 
buildings, equipment, and responsibility—is turned over to trustees 
representing owners and workers equally. 

Among the important functions of the advisory staff of the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee is the study and continuous improvement of the 
types of installation and equipment of pithead baths. The first ones, 
built under the output levy fund in the early days of the movement, 
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were not satisfactory and some of them have been, or are being 
extended and remodeled on newer lines, while the oldest of all is being 
replaced. Developments have been along the line of improvements jy 
the design of the shower cubicles and the lockers, and of lay-out. |) 
the latter field the direction of the movement of the men and tho 
position of the pit-clothes driers and clean-clothes lockers in relation 
to the position of the pit entrance and the street make a very materia] 
difference in the convenience and serviceability, hence of the 
popularity, of the entire undertaking. Accordingly, in the newest 
types, described in detail in the Committee’s report for 1932, the 
movement is from the pit entrance to the pit lockers to the shower 
cubicles to the clean-clothes lockers to the street, or ‘“‘clean’’, entrance. 
In the reverse movement, or upon going to work, the miner enters 
the building at the “clean” entrance, leaves his street clothes in the 
clean-clothes locker, gets his dry pit clothing, and enters the pit. 

Facilities for drying pit clothing are an essential part of the service 
and are specifically mentioned in the act of 1926. A small first-aid 
room is also provided. The act of 1934 provides further for ‘such 
accommodations and facilities for workers in and about coal mines a: 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee think can be conveniently and prop- 
erly combined with accommodations and facilities for taking baths 
and drying clothes.’”’ The mest popular of these additional con- 
veniences are bicycle sheds and ‘“‘canteens”’ for serving hot drinks and 
light refreshments. The Committee regards laundries and repair 
. shops as a desirable expansion of the services available through the 
pithead baths. 

The per capita cost to the workers of operating and maintaining 
pithead baths varies considerably, since the employers contribute 
varying amounts and in some cases meet the entire expense. The 
committee of inquiry reported a range of 4d. to 10d.* per capita a 
week, with an average of about 6d. The report of the Miners’ Wel- 
fare Committee for the year 1932 contains a study of income and 
expenditure accounts for 60 baths, and the extent of their use. In the 
latter connection the report says: 

In considering the use made of the baths it is necessary to allow for the fact, 
which we are the first to deplore, that, owing to the difficulties through which the 
industry is passing, the number of men employed at some collieries is now less 
than can be accommodated in the baths. In these cases, the significant ratio is 
that of the number of users to the total number of men employed, rather than to 
the maximum accommodation of the baths. Taking this into account, tic 


average percentage of users of the 60 baths works out at 85 percent. We con- 
sider that this figure gives cause for congratulation. 


Average per capita costs per week for 56 of the 60 baths furnishing 
comparable data are shown in the following statement. Heating cost 
is not included because that expense is frequently met by the opera- 


3 Penny at par=2.03 cents. 
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tors. ‘The Committee estimates an average heating cost of 1%d. per 
week, which, when added to the itemized costs shown below, brings 
the average total cost of maintenance to 7d. per capita per week. 


Weekly per 
capita cost 
(in pence) 


Total expenditure (excluding heating) 


ces cheneweascccases-cccarcccunctin if 
Insurance 

Materials for cleaning the baths, fumigants, ete 

Reserve for repairs and renewals 


Electricity 
Management and incidental expenses 


Education and Research 


Undertakings in the fields of education and mining research are 
chargeable to the general fund only. ‘They are of three kinds—non- 
vocational and cultural education, advanced technical education in 
mining, and mine safety research. 

While the enabling act directs that the fund shall be used for 
“mining education’’, the first administrative agency placed a broad 
construction upon the provision and planned for grants for ‘“educa- 
tion in mining areas.”’ As that decision has never been reversed by 
any Secretary for Mines, the Government official who holds veto 
power over the entire system, cultural education has been promoted 
by the Miners’ Welfare Committee from the start, although not 
without opposition. The committee of inquiry supported the prin- 
ciple, because it felt that nonvocational education is definitely essen- 
tial to ‘‘social well-being”, hence clearly within the purpose of 
the act. The miners’ welfare scholarship scheme, created out of 
the general fund, provides for the annual grant of a limited number 
of scholarships for university-degree courses for miners and their 
children. In addition, it permits grants-in-aid to especially deserving 
or able persons who applied unsuccessfully for scholarships. The 
duty of passing upon applications for both scholarships and grants- 
in-aid falls upon a selection committee appointed by the central 
agency to administer the scholarship scheme. The standards set by 
the selection committee are high in the extreme, so that the qualifi- 
cations of the few successful candidates are unquestionable. The 
report of this committee for the year 1932 shows that from the 
inception of the scholarship plan to the end of 1932 applications had 
been received from 876 mine workers and from 2,347 children (of 
whom 479 were daughters) of mine workers. Of the 80 persons who 
had received scholarships, 40 were miners, 28 were sons, and 12 were 
daughters of miners. 


The subject for which the largest number of awards has been made is economics, 
for which 15 persons have received scholarships. * * * Eight awards were 
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made for mining engineering, 6 for geology, 4 for civil engineering, 1 eac!. fo, 
electrical engineering, fuel technology and metallurgy, and 10 for other science 
subjects—a total of 31 for pure and applied science. For arts subjects 17 awards 
were made, including 6 for languages, 4 for English, 4 for history, and 3 fo; 
classics. For medicine 5 awards have been made, for mathematics 4, and fo; 


biology 3, while 2 awards each have been made for music and commerce and | 
for education. 


One of the early administrative acts of the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mittee was to establish a fund to provide buildings and equipment 
through which mining education of senior, advanced, or university 
standard would be made available. A condition of receiving a) 
allocation fer this purpose from the general fund is that local educa- 
tional facilities afford adequate elementary and secondary training, 
The fund was originally £475,000, but was increased to £750,000. 
In 1931 the committee of inquiry found that the greater part of the 
work of providing mining buildings and equipment had been accom- 
plished. 


Four new university mining departments have been provided largely at the 
cost of grants from the general fund, totaling £58,880, a fifth has been extended 
and provided with two special large-scale laboratories at a cost of £19,950, and 
two more have received equipment to the value of £5,528. In addition 45 new 
senior or advanced mining schools, or new mining departments at technical 
colleges, have been provided and equipped, almost entirely from the fund, at a cost 
of £361,193, and 9 mining schools or departments were extended and provided 
with new equipment at a cost of £94,919, while 14 more received grants for 
equipment only totaling £17,066. All the buildings are completed or, in a fey 
instances, now in course of completion. Grants amounting to £110,137 have 
also been made for 14 more schools or departments which have not yet been 
commenced, and £7,165 expended on special grants to the education authorities 
of Glamorgan and Monmouthshire to pay for the maintenance costs for 1 year 
of the mining schools at Treforest and Crumlin to enable these authorities to 
accept the free gift of the schools from their former owners. 


The Miners’ Welfare Committee discharges its statutory obligation 
with regard to mining research by making grants to existing agencies— 
the Safety in Mines Research Board and the Health Advisory Con- 
mittee. The act of 1934 makes mandatory the appropriation of 
£20,000 “for the purpose of promoting research into methods of 
improving the health and safety of workers in or about coal mines,” 
which, if the recommendation of the departmental committee 1s 
adopted, will continue to be allocated to independent agencies. ‘The 
Safety in Mines Research Board has for some time been working on 
problems of coal-dust explosions, fire damp, haulage accidents, and 
falls of ground, and on the designing of safe electrical shot-firing 
apparatus. 

Distribution of Total Fund, 1921-1933 


TABULAR data presented in the Ministry of Labor Gazette o! 
March 1934 show the distribution of the district and general funds for 
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the year 1933, and the number of schemes adopted and their total cost 
since the inception of the movement. These statistical data follow: 


Distribution of District and General Miners’ Welfare Funds in Great Britain 1933 
and Cost to End of 1933 


[Pound at par=$4.8665; average exchange rate in 1933 was $4.2368] 











Number} Total amount allo- 
Purpose for which allocated schemes 
to end of 


To end of 
1933 In 1933 1933 





——— 





District funds 


Recreation (institutes and halls, recreation grounds and children’s play- 
grounds, swimming baths, boys’ clubs and camps, etc.) .--....-.---- . £4, 810, 174 
Health: 
Convalescent homes and funds 2, 523, 079 


Hospitals 374, 012 
116, 733 
60, 782 


47, 200 
eccial medical treatment and appliances 83, 898 
Pit welfare: 


Baths \ 371, 344 


60, 695 
Other pit schemes 24, 527 


Education: 
39, 161 
72, 417 

107, 691 


8, 691, 713 











General fund 


Research eoeing safety and health problems under the Safety in 
Mines Research Board 802, 433 
Education: 
Mining 714, 861 
Miners’ Welfare National Scholarship Endowment Fund 160, 000 
General, other expe 12, 782 
Other purposes (including administration ar Ce ———— 81, 938 
Transferred to baths fund__..........-...-.- ere re 460, 920 














2, 232, 934 





Sources.—Great Britain: Mines Department, Departmental Committee of 
Inquiry (1931), Miners’ Welfare Fund, report to the Secretary for Mines, London, 
1933 (Cmd. 4236); Mines Department, Miners’ Welfare Fund, annual report, 1932 
Miners’ Welfare Committee, The Miners’ Welfare Fund, by Viscount Chelmsford, 


London, 1927; and Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, issues of March and April 
1934. 


Occupations of Gainful Workers on Urban Relief ' 


PPROXIMATELY 3,485,000 workers, aged 16 to 64 years, 
reporting themselves as either working or looking for a job and 
having previous work experience, were on the urban relief rolls of May 
1934. Nearly 44 percent of these workers were classified as belonging 
in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, 20.6 percent in 
domestic and personal service, 10.3 percent in transportation and 
communication, and 9.9 percent in trade. The proportions of these 
workers on relief in other major groups were: Agriculture, 4.6 percent; 
clerical occupations, 4.2 percent; extraction of minerals, 3.6 percent; 


' Data are from Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance, 
Research Bulletin, Feb. 19, 1935, D-8. 
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professional service, 2.2 percent; public service, 0.6 percent; 
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forestry and fishing, 0.1 percent. 
cent sample of schedules of the survey of occupational characteristics 
made by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 60 cities 
with a population of 25,000 or over. 

The occupations of these actual or potential wage earners on relio{ 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


and 


These figures are based on a 5 per- 


Occupational Distribution of Gainful Workers, 16 to 64 Years of Age, on Urban 
Relief Rolls, May 1934 























Estimated gain- 
ful workers 
Occupation 
Per- 
Number cent 
All occupations... ...............- 3, 485, 000 | 100.0 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
memes WEE seth ccaahebboasan 3, 500 all 
SE Ee a 13, 300 .4 
Blacksmiths, forgemen, and ham- 

SE GE eae ee eee 15, 500 4 
pO RE ae 9, 100 3 
— and stone masons and tile 

mt ee ) Rees ee ae 33, 500 1.0 
Builders and building contractors. 7, 000 on 
Cabinetmakers.................-. 7, 000 - 
oo aa ee 109, 400 3.1 
Dressmakers and seamstresses 

(not in factory) and milliners 

and millinery dealers......._--- 19, 800 .6 
py SSE SESE ee oe eee ee 11,800 1 
Fiectricians SS eR ARRAS 26, 300 .8 
Engineers (stationary), crane- 

ea 25, 900 » 
Tilers, grinders, buffers, polish- 

EE ae ee 11, 800 .3 
Foremen (except locomotive and 

fire department) _............--- 19, 600 .6 
Firemen and overseers (manu- 

a Ang Ii a 14, 000 4 
Furnacemen, spree: heat- 

uddlers, etc. .............. 13, 400 .4 
Mach nists, iain and tool- 
Be ikbehbwblndwebe bel die = 34, 400 1.0 
an turers, an 

officials Gmanuineteirin g). seersnit, Fe 6, 600 me 
Mechanics (not otherwise speci- 

ae alliance lad lf 54, 100 1.6 
Molders, founders, and casters 

i lie alg. al 16, 300 5 
Oilers of machinery.............-- 3, 500 acl 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, 

e IN ain tits cnliitehindingge Gee 98, 600 2.8 
Pa Sera See ee 4, 800 1 
Pattern and model makers---..__. 2, 000 1 
Plasterers and cement finishers - - - 32, 600 9 
Plumbers and gas and steam 

FR ER aig itelapiaad. 32, 200 .9 
Puemeee and plate printers 

ther a Seltninaecte<onwenceane 4, 400 1 
oO skilled workers in printing, 

ishing, and engraving...._ -- 7, 600 .2 
nuleesena roll hands eee... 11, 400 .3 
Roofers and slaters.............-- 5, 000 + 
ae a ae eo 10, 500 3 
ein and cobblers (not in e700 ‘ 
Skilled occupations (not else- 

wherec Dunececmsnebbuane 5, 000 1 
Stonecutters....................- 13, 700 a 
Structural-iron workers, building - , ; . 5 
Tinsmiths and coppersmiths- ---- 10, 000 3 
Upholsterers..................... 4, 600 me 











Occupation 





Manufacturing and mechanical— 
Continued 


Semiskilled workers (o 

not otherwise specifi 
Building indus 
Chemical and 


ratives 


tries 
Cigar and tobacco factories__- 
ae glass, and stone indus- 
Clothing industries.........-.. 
Food and allied industries - - . . 
Iron and steel machinery and 
vehicle industries__........- 
Metal industries (except iron 
No bid cinnntidsheia 
Leather industries_........... 
= and furniture indus- 
Paper, printing, and allied 
ON ES ae TE 
Textile industries: 
Cotton mniiis.............. 
Knitting mills............ 
a 
Textile, dyeing, finishing, 
and printing mills. --_-- 
Woolen and worsted mills. 
Other textile mills........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
and not specified industries - 


Laborers (not otherwise specified) : 
a general and not 


ee ee 
<<< ee ee en ee ene eee nn ne 


t 
Food and allied industries. . - 
Iron and steel machinery and 
vehicle industries........__. 
Metal industries (except iron 
ee 
Lumber and furniture indus- 


Other and _ miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries. __ 


Total, manufacturing 
and mechanical... ._.- 





1Rough estimates based on relatively few cases in 5-percent sample. 


Total, semiskilled workers..| 


Estimated gain. 
ful workers 





Number an 


5, 800 0.2 


15, 400 { 
31, 500 ) 


10, 900 
75, 500 2.2 
47, 400 14 
100, 700 2.9 


17, 800 | 
32, 700 


157, 000 4.5 
10, 700 


12, 800 4 
8, 000 2 


51, 900 1.5 
5, 200 
25, 500 J 


6,300} .2 
16,100; .2 


15,500} «4 
298,000} 8.6 





1, 529, 000 
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Occupational Distribution of Gainful Workers, 16 to 64 Years of Age, on Urban 
Relief Rolls, May 1934—Continued 








Estimated gain- Estimated gain- 
ful workers ful workers 
Occupation Occupation oe 


Per- Per- 
Number cent Number | cent 








Transportation and communication Professional service 


Selected occupations: Actors and showmen...-- 
Boatmen, sailors, and deck- Artists, sculptors, and ‘teachers of 
hands : , art 
Brakemen (steam railroad) - . 7 i Clergymen 
Chauffeurs, truck and tractor Designers, draftsmen, inventors, 
i and architects 
Musicians and teachers of music. 
Teachers (school and college) 
, ; Technical engineers and chemists. 
Garage la , 300 ‘ Train 
Laborers, road and street , : Other professional pursuits (not 
Labo steam and street elsewhere classified 
rail a ; Semiprofessional and recreational 
Laborers, truck, transfer, and pursui 
cab companies : Attendants and helpers (profes- 
Locomotive engineers ‘ sional service) 
Locomotive firemen 


Longshoremen and _ steve- . Total, professional service - - 


Clerical occupations 


Agents, collectors, and credit men- 
‘ Bookkeepers, cashiers, and ac- 
Telegraph messengers : countants 

Telegraph and radio oper- 


Telephone operators 
Other wepepeneeeen and com- 
— ane . and Total, clerical occupations. 
— a Ae riage . ; Domestic and personal service 


Laborers, not elsewhere speci- Barbers, hairdressers, and mani- 
fied , curists 


cials 
Quasiclerical pursuits 
Other occupations. 


~~ dO 





Cleaning-, dyeing-, and pressing- 
Total, transportation and shop workers 


communication y f Elevator tenders 
=== Hotel and restaurant keepers and 


Ww bo 


manag 
Housekeepers and stewards 
Advert . Janitors and sextons 28, 400 
Comm ; Laborers (domestic and personal 
Deliverymen. service) 13, 500 
Launderers and laundresses (not 
in laundry) 82, 500 
Laundry operatives 41, 400 
Midwives and nurses 
trained) 19, 200 
17, 200 
382, 300 


, Inanagers ; 54, 400 
cials (not elsewhere classified)... é 3, 000 


Real estate agents and officials__.- “ 
Retail and wholesale dealers : Total, domestic and per- 
Salesmen and saleswomen L sonal service 719,400 | : 
Other pursuits in trade ; ieee ats 
Agriculture 


a owners, managers, and ten- 


a bo 











42, 100 
118, 500 


Total, agriculture 160, 600 
1 keepers, (public service) ; Forestry and fishing 7 
One eaters, on and marines. .1 || All occupations 1 4, 400 
ap ats @ . Extraction of minerals 


Total, public service 20, 700 : All occupations --.............-.- 124, 000 



































' Rough estimates based on relatively few cases in 5-percent sample. 
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Joint Negotiation Machinery in the British Theatrica] 
Industry 


HE adoption by organized British actors of the “Equity shop” 

principle, which declares that members of the actors’ association 
shall not be required to perform with nonmembers, precipitated 
dispute with London theatrical managers that has resulted in the 
establishment of a joint negotiating council. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the Minister of Labor, who was askei 
by the theater managers to intercede, British Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion agreed to withdraw its objections to the production of the plays 
in dispute pending negotiation for a final settlement of the point at 
issue. A committee representing the Society of West End Managers 
and the British Actors’ Equity Association met, under the chuair- 
manship of an officer of the Ministry of Labor, to draw up a plan. 
Later, on February 15, the plan was adopted by a larger representative 
gathering and the London Theater Council was created. 

As reported in the March 1935 issue of the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette, the objects of the council are: 


(a) To secure the largest possible measure of cooperation between managers 
and artists for the safeguarding and development of the theater as a part of the 
national life. 

(b) To secure the recognition of mutual interests and obligations, to devise 
ways and means of settling any differences that may arise, and generally to bring 
together the experience and different points of view of those engaged in connec- 
tion with theaters as managers or artists. 

(c) To secure complete organization of managers and artists, and to resist 
the action of those who would seek to avoid their mutual obligations or would 
injure the standard conditions of employment by offering or accepting engage- 
ments on less favorable conditions. 

(d) To approve and maintain standard forms of contract. 


The council will consist of 20 members representing equally the 
managers and the artists engaged in the production of plays, and 
nominated, respectively, by affiliated associations. The Society 
of West End Managers and the British Actors’ Equity Association 
are the initial affiliated associations and may be joined by such other 
associations as may be approved from time to time. The chairman 
of the council is to be nominated by the Minister of Labor after con- 
sultation with the affiliated groups. This independent chairman will 
be empowered to make binding decisions if requested to do so by a 
unanimous vote of council members present at any meeting. 

The council will maintain a list of registered and approved managers 
and artists, and will issue a standard form of contract for use in 
producing plays under conditions similar to those which, in tlie 
United States, have come to be known as “Equity” contracts, and 
“Equity” conditions. Managers make their own selections and are 
recognized as the sole judges of an actor’s suitability for a particular 
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engagement, but such selection must be made from those registered 
and approved by the council. All disputed questions are to be 
referred to the council for decision. 


New Agreement for Collective Bargaining on British 
Railways ' 


NEW agreement has recently been concluded between British 

railway companies and their employees which is widely regarded 
as ‘possibly the most important collective-bargaining agreement yet 
made in this country.’”’ Machinery for negotiating wages, hours, and 
working conditions and a tribunal for the adjustment of disputes 
are created. It was adopted on January 22 by the 4 main-line railway 
companies and the executive officers of the 3 railway unions concerned, 
representing 400,000 workers. Railway shopmen are not included. 
A delegate conference of the organized railway workers involved rati- 
fied the agreement at a special meeting held on February 20. It 
became operative at once. 

The agreement provides for a railway staff national council com- 
posed of 8 representatives of the companies and 8 of the unions, to 
deal with questions of wages, salaries, hours of work, and other work- 
‘ing conditions and with the standards of employment customarily 
covered by a national agreement. The conciliation machinery em- 
bodied in the pact requires that minor disputes be handled locally and 
that jurisdiction over major disputes and minor disputes not locally 
adjusted lies in the first instance with the railway staff national coun- 
cil. If this council fails to secure a settlement, the matter in dispute 
is then referred to the second of the two new agencies created by the 
agreement—the railway staff national tribunal. 

This tribunal will consist of 3 persons not directly connected with 
the railway industry—an independent chairman nominated jointly 
by the 2 parties (or by the Minister of Labor if they fail to agree), 
1 person nominated by the companies, and 1 nominated by the 
unions. Decisions of this tribunal are not binding, and if the 3 mem- 
bers fail to reach an agreement the chairman may render a decision 
independently. Until all avenues for reaching a settlement are 
exhausted, stoppage of work by either party is prohibited. 

The new plan differs from the machinery it supersedes chiefly in 
the adjustment procedure. Grievances and disputes formerly were 
carried to the National Wages Board created by law. This was a 
large body of carefully balanced interests, including representatives 
of employers, workers, and the public, through which agreement was 

' This article is based on reports from Ray Atherton, chargé d'affaires ad interim, Jan. 25, 1935, and 


ifred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate General, London, Jan. 23, 1935; and the Railway Review 
official organ of the National Union of Railwaymen), issues of Feb. 1 and Mar. 1, 1935. 
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extremely difficult. Commenting upon the adjustment machinery 
set up by the new agreement, the Railway Review, in its issue o| 
February 1, 1935, says: 


The scheme represents a compromise between the unions’ view and that of th,» 


companies. It is well known that the companies wished to establish a syste) 
of negotiation in which the findings of the ultimate tribunal should be binding 
and that only matters of major importance should come before the ultimnat, 
tribunal. The unions could not accept the companies’ views regarding the })j)\\j 


ing powers of an independent tribunal, for this would have cut deeply into th, 


field of collective bargaining; and the scheme finally produced by the joint con. 
mittees embodies * * * a compromise, which we have found to be acceptabje 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Employment of Women in Clerical Work 


LERICAL work as an occupation for women was shown by the 

Census of 1930 as ranking second in importance, exceeded only 
by domestic and personal service. By 1930 it had also become an 
occupation in which women predominate. Approximately 4,000,000 
clerical workers were enumerated in the census of that year, of whom 
51.5 percent were women. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of office work as a field of 
employment for women, and the need of more definite information 
concerning it, the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor dur- 
ing 1931 and the first 3 months of 1932 made a survey of woman 
office workers in 7 cities. The report has just been published.’ 

The cities selected were New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Des Moines, and St. Louis. The study was limited to 
office workers engaged in advertising, banking, insurance, investment, 
mail-order, and publishing companies, and in public utilities. In 
Hartford and Des Moines only insurance company officers were 
covered, and in Atlanta the scope of the study was extended by 
special request to include 4 other types of offices, data for which 
appear only in the totals. The total number of offices covered by the 
survey was 314, considerably more than half of which (185) were 
those of banks, insurance companies, and public utilities. Records 
were secured for nearly 43,000 women. In the large offices a rep- 
resentative sample of all occupations was selected; in others the 
entire female staff was included. 

The data collected came primarily from three sources: 

|. Personnel records showing occupation, experience, education, age, and 
marital status of woman workers. 

2. Salary records. 

3. General interviews with the management on numbers of men and women 
employed, policies and practices as to hours of work, overtime, vacations, promo- 
tions, and welfare activities, restrictions based on age or marital status, kinds of 


office machines used, and effect of mechanization on employment in the preceding 
5-year period. 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 120: The Employment of Women in 
Offices. Washington, 1934. 
> 
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Occupational Divisions 


THE report points out that job terminology for office occupations 
is indefinite and not comparable from office to office, but about 
four-fifths of the women in the survey are in occupations classe by 
the Women’s Bureau as the stenographic group, machine operators. 
and general clerks. 


Occupational distribution by type of office is shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Occupational Distribution of Woman Office Workers, by Type of Office 
- — 


Percent of women of specified occupation in— 



























































Occupation a ie Tnsur- | Tnvest-| Mail- | Public | Pub. 
of agen- Banks | oom. | ment | order | utili- | lish. 
office! | cies panies houses |houses*) ties | ers 
All occupations—Number of women..| 42, 844 941 | 7,821 | 15,321 | 2,870 | 4,951 | 5,917 | 4 19 
Pe nnctiinccupeendneetd --| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 1m 
oe oe aoe 34.7 25. 1 20. 6 37.5 18.2 39.0 46.1) 447 
Stenographic group---...............- 34.0 51.6 39. 6 37.5 48. 6 19.0 23.2 | 2.0 
TE naa oo onaaenaiins 4.4 17.1 6.5 3.1 9.7 1.6 24! 56 
ETE, HES 14.4 17.5 18.0 14.1 22. 4 7.2 13.5} 11.1 
EIR RS ea ES IR gets 15. 2 17.0] 15.2 20.4 16. 6 10.2 7.3 | 129 
7 edt = a 1.6 3.5 1.7 2.2 1.8 .3 6 1.7 
Dictating- machine transcriber- 2.2 2.3 1.4 3.5 1.6 a y 2.1 
CE CER Es OE 11.5 11.2 12.0 14.7 13. 1 9.2 6.0} 92 
Machine operator___.._...........-- a ae 4.7 23.0 8.6 11.1 11.8 12.5 
Ouleaeten® 2 ee 5.1 3.0 13.2 1.9 4.7 3.1 5.8 28 
lia ie RE ine ET li 3.4 1.3 6.4 1.9 2.3 6.0 3.3 1.0 
Tabulating or key punch-.---- = dined 1.6 .4 (3) 3.5 1.0 .9 * 2 
i . 3 n> Sao cirenaaamacles. ie docbdsnes 2.3 8 1.9 1,2 1.7 2.5 
Duplicating Se Se eae’ fr Sper 5 .4 .6 3 8 
ne Ee Acer Ti ATi 8 ergeineigsien .8 ok .6 om 2 
TS CLT TS FOS 6.0 3.7 6.7 7.2 7.7 5.2 3. 2 4 
Supervisor._......-. 3.7 4.7 2.5 4.0 3.1 3.8 4.3 
Telephone operator._.............---- 2.1 3.2 3.6 1.2 3.2 4 3.8 
Hand bookkeeper.._................-- 2.3 4.7 .6 1.9 6.5 2.0 3.1 q 
EET 1.0 1.0 2.0 5 4D 2 2.3 7 
Correspondent.......“..............-- 9 3 -2 .3 .2 41 2 2.7 
pS EEE ae Sa eae .9 aa .7 -5 1 2.4 1.1 L4 
ee aaesourepen .6 1.0 .5 .8 1.0 a & l 
Merchandising.......................- are eet ori ee ee ee eee Pa... 
! Includes 4 types of office surveyed in Atlanta only, not shown separately. 
2 Includes a few chain stores. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


4 This small group is composed of professional and semiprofessional women such as personne! director 


underwriters, etc. 
Age and Marital Status 


For the entire group—over 41,000 women—for whom age wa: 
reported, the average (median) age was 25 years. In advertising, 
banking and investment companies, and in public utilities, the aver- 
age age was 26 or 27; in insurance and publishing offices, 25; and in the 
mail-order group, 21 years. Almost two-thirds of the women wer 
between 20 and 30. 

Apparently there has been more prejudice against women’s employ- 
ment in office work after marriage than in other general lines of work. 
Occupational statistics of the 1930 census showed that of the women 
employed in trade, 35.3 percent were married; in domestic servic’, 


35 percent; in manufacturing and mechanical industries,§32.4_ per 


cent; but in clerical work, only 18.3 percent. 
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In this study 84.8 percent of the women were single, 11.8 percent 
were married, and 3.4 percent were widowed, separated, or divorced. 
The below-average proportion reported as married may be due partly 
to failure to notify employers of a change in marital status in firms 
where there are restrictions against the retention of married women. 
Also, many of the offices included in the study are large, and generally 
these had the most definite and drastic policies barring married women 

Earnings 

THE report gives earnings in terms of monthly salary rates. Where 
weekly rates were recorded these were converted to their monthly 
equivalents. As the office workers in this survey rarely suffered 
deductions for lost time or short absences due to illness or unavoidable 
emergency needs, salary rates were considered as representative of 
earnings for the vast majority of the women. 

The median of the monthly salaries for the entire group of over 
42,000 women was $99. By cities, the medians ranged from $87 for 
St. Louis to $109 for New York. Since the types of offices varied 
between cities, instead of comparing the medians for the cities as a 
whole, a comparison of the variations in the same type of office in the 
different cities was made. Banks, insurance offices, and public utilities 
are common to all the cities in numbers large enough to be representa- 
tive. Table 2 shows the median salary rates found in the various cities 
for all types and for five specified types of office. 


Table 2.—Median Monthly Salary Rate of Woman Office Workers in 7 Selected 
Cities, by Type of Office 








Median monthly salary rate in— 





Insurance| Invest- 
Public : 


All types 
of office ! 


$99 
109 








87 




















‘ Includes 4 types of office surveyed in Atlanta only, and advertising and mail-order offices surveyed in 
3 and 4 cities, respectively, not shown separately. 


Size of office and policies of management have a direct bearing on 
salary schedules. Specialization and division of work are not so 
great in small offices and the proportions of secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are relatively high, with fewer routine clerks, which condition 
tends to raise the median. For example, the largest publishers, with 

128881—35—7 
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the greatest proportion of clerks on routine jobs, were in New Y or; 
and Philadelphia, and the median for this type of offices in thesp 
cities—$81 in both cases—was the lowest in any city for any ty)e of 
office except mail-order houses. In Chicago a significant proportioy 
of the publishers included were branch offices of eastern publishing 
houses, and as they were smaller offices and much of their activity 
was of a sales-correspondence nature, salaries were much better thay 
those paid in the home offices. The same was true of publishers jy 
Atlanta. Similarly, home offices in the insurance field paid less thay 
branch offices, and in this survey home offices predominated. 

A distribution of salaries at $25 intervals shows that about one-fift) 
of the women (19.4 percent) earned less than $75 a month. [py 
advertising and investment firms there were fewer than 214 percent 
with salaries as low as this, but in mail-order houses more than one- 
half (54.7 percent) were massed here. 

About 57 percent of the women had salaries ranging from $75 to 
$124, while not quite one-fourth earned $125 or more. Table 3 gives 
a summary of distribution of earnings by type of office. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Earnings of Woman Office Workers, by 
Type of Office 





























Percent of women with monthly earnings of 
Type of office a | 
Under $75| $75 and | $100and | $125 and | $150 ant 
under $100) under $125) under $150 over 
oS eae 7 
gg SN Sr SEAR ES © 42, 180 19.4 31.6 25. 4 13.4 | 10.2 
Advertising agencies., ............-- O42 2.4 17.3 28.7 22. 5 | 29. 1 
hi tbiwtenuhbsstivere seduce 7,812 4.3 25.9 36. 3 19. 5 | 14.1 
Insurance companies_..............- 15, 323 20. 4 38. 6 23. 4 10.6 | 7 
Investment houses__.....__. bla bad 2, 879 1.6 13.8 35. 1 27.0 
Mail-order houses ?_................. 4, 293 54.7 31.1 8.4 3.3 | 
S “aa ae a 5, 889 12.2 30. 2 30.8 15.8 | 
Publishers. ........._- ee ee 4, 188 33. 4 32.9 16.0 8.7 | 




















' Includes 4 types of offices surveyed in Atlanta only, not shown separately. 
2 Includes a few chain stores. 


Distribution of salaries by occupation is given in table 4, while 
salary ranges for the 4 principal occupations in 3 types of office are 
shown in table 5. 

Experience and length of service had a marked effect upon earnings. 
Relatively few women (25.3 percent) who had been employed 5 years 
or more were paid less than $100 a month. Of the women whose 
service with their present employers ranged from 10 to 14 years, 
seven-eighths were earning $100 or more and well over a fourth were 
on salaries of $150 or more. Of those with 15 years’ service or ovet, 
about one-half were receiving at least $150. Approximately {00 
women in the survey had salary rates of at least $200, and of these 
about seven-tenths had worked 10 years or more with their;present 
employers. 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of Salaries of Woman Office Workers, 
by Occupation 
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! This small group is Siadtbinied of ecedabidil and semiprofessional women such as personne! directors, 


underwriters, etc. 


Table 5.—Salary Ranges of Specified Occupations in Clerical Employment in 7 
Selected Cities, by Lahde of Office 








Usual salary range 


Insur- 
ance Public s | Public 
compa- | utilities ’ - | utilities 
nies 











Stenographers: | General clerks: 

New York........|$100-$165 |$85-$160 New York.....-..| \$75-$145 
Hartford 75- 140 : 
75- 135 Philadelphia 4 75- 140 
75- 140 PE nnccapea<as 140 
75- 140 
75- 130 
65- 120 


75- 125 
65- 115 
65- 110 
55- 110 
70- 120 
65- 115 
60- 100 


























Salaries of those who had been with the office less than a year 
indicate to some extent beginning rates, though of course these are 
hot exclusively inexperienced women. In advertising in New York 
early in 1931, women with service of less than a year showed a 
median of $113; in Chicago, surveyed 9 or 10 months later, the 
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median was $107. In banks, $101 in New York, $103 in Chicago, 
and $82 in Philadelphia were the medians for the beginning group, 
In insurance offices, $65 in Hartford to $77 in Chicago was the range 
in medians for the first-year group. In investment houses the 
medians for so little experience were $104 in New York and $105 iy 
Chicago. Publishing houses in Philadelphia showed a median of 
$64, in New York $69, and in Chicago $88. In public utilities the 
medians for the first year were $76 for Chicago, $78 for Philadelphia. 
$79 for Atlanta, and $89 for New York. Mail-order offices showed 
medians of $43 in Atlanta and $66 in Chicago. 


Mechanization 


Durine the course of its survey the Women’s Bureau tried, 
through general interviews, to gather information on the effects of 
mechanization on clerical employment, and special emphasis was 
directed to displacements and changes in personnel due to office 
machinery over the preceding 5-year period. Lack of records and 
difficulty in getting information vitiated much of the effort spent on 
that phase of the study, however, and the Bureau did not attempt to 
evaluate the effects of mechanization in general. With regard par- 
ticularly to bookkeeping and billing machines, more generally used 
than any other machine except the typewriter in the offices surveyed, 
the Bureau concludes that ‘‘as far as women are concerned, book- 
keeping machines in the past have perhaps opened as many fields of 
employment as they have restricted. Men have been more adversely 
affected.”’ 

In the detailed reports of the separate cities covered by the survey, 
the Bureau cites specific instances of the effect of mechanization upon 


office staffs and productivity. A few of the most striking are presente 
here. 


The most significant change from the standpoint of mechanization in this 
company in the past 5 years was an application of the tabulating machine and key- 
punch system to the keeping of inventory or stock records. Entire system of 
keeping these records has been changed. At present 4 women key-punch opera- 
tors, 1 boy operating the tabulating machine, 1 boy on a gang punch and inter- 
preting machine, and a supervisor make up the staff doing this work, where 
previously about 30 record clerks and the part time of many re-buyers were 
required. Twenty to twenty-two clerks are eliminated and the time equivalen' 
of at least 3 re-buyers. None of the people were laid off; have been transferred 
to other jobs and fitted into places left vacant by normal turn-over. More ani 
better records are available; annual money saving is large. 


Several machines installed 7 years ago, followed by centralized transcribing 
department. Economies in rents and salaries. Plan involves careful selection and 
training, bonus system of payment, rest periods. Increased production followed 
and decrease in cost per line. Twelve operators now do typing that would kee) 
45 stenographers busy. 
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A special adaptation of a bookkeeping machine for billing was introduced in 
1929. Before this the billing had been done in the district offices. Personnel 
worker and supervisor of billing estimated that about 40 girls had worked on 
billing before the change and 25 or 26 since. The 40 had not been exclusively 
pillers but had helped with other work. In other divisions of the company, also, 
bookkeeping machines were introduced in 1929. By 1931 there were 12 machines 
of the combined typewriter-bookkeeping type. These are used for posting 
ledger accounts, for accounts concerned with supplies, and for keeping records 
of pay roll. Formerly there were 34 clerks in this department and now there 
are 20. Not all the 14 were laid off but some were shifted to other work and 
8 or 9 men were dropped. The work now on the machines formerly was done 
by men, who were paid at least 35 to 50 percent more than women. This mech- 
anization increased the number of girls employed—some brought in from other 
departments—at least 8 new employees. 


Before the merger of two insurance companies, statistical work was done by 
hand. Four clerks did the statistical work for 15,000 to 20,000 policyholders. 
Anticipating the merger, machines were introduced; after the merger, four clerks 
with the aid of machines were doing the work for 65,000 policyholders. 


On the whole the Women’s Bureau concludes that ‘“‘machines have 
tended decidedly to curb the rapid rise in number of employees with 
the increased office functions of modern business.” 


Negro Woman Office Workers 


Errort was made in both Chicago and Atlanta to secure informa- 


tion for Negro women employed in the types of offices studied. The 
two races were not employed together in any office visited, but 5 
insurance companies and 1 publisher in Chicago and 2 insurance 
offices in Atlanta, all controlled and managed by Negro ownership, 
were found to employ Negroes. In both cities several banks and 
other types of offices employing Negroes were visited, but they had 
too few woman employees to form a representative group. 

In the six Chicago offices 101 colored women, 90 in insurance and 
11 in publishing, were included. In insurance their median monthly 
salary was $80 as compared to $94 for white women. In Atlanta 
insurance offices the median monthly salary for the colored women 
was $55 in contrast to $94 for white women. About one-third of the 
Negro women (including 11 in publishing) in Chicago and about 
seven-eighths in Atlanta were on salaries of less than “$75 a month. 
Four-fifths in Chicago and 98 percent in Atlanta were on salaries of 
less than $100. 

The groups were too small to lend themselves to occupational dis- 
tribution. As was true of all small offices, the proportion on steno- 
graphic jobs was high and the others tended to be in the general 
clerical group. 

The amount of general schooling and the attendance at business 
schools among these colored workers were higher than for the study 
as a whole. Of 100 women in Chicago who reported education, 50 
had completed high school, and 34 more had some advanced training. 
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Of 56 in Atlanta, 16 were high-school graduates, and 23 more hag 
some advanced training. 

The colored women were somewhat older than the white womey 
The median age for the white women was 25 in both Atlanta an¢ 
Chicago, but for the colored women the median was 31 in Atlant, 
and 28 in Chicago. Larger proportions of the colored than of th 
white women were married. The chief finding seemed to be the muc} 
lower salaries paid, with the interesting fact that this was true eye) 
though the employers were Negroes. 





Restriction on Employment of Women in Belgian 
Industry and Trade 


HE Belgian Minister of Labor was authorized by a royal decree 

dated December 8, 1934, to restrict, in each branch of industry 
the percentage of married or unmarried women employed, with 4 
view to their eventual replacement by men who were unable to find 
employment.' This regulation has the same purpose as one issued 
on the same date regulating the number of foreign workers in eacl, 
branch of industry. 

The decree provides that the measure shall be enforced only after 
consultation with the occupational groups concerned or upon the 
advice of the competent joint commissions. In addition the supple. 
mentary agreement of the minister who has within his jurisdiction 
the defense of industrial interests will always be required. The pro. 
vision will not necessarily extend to the entire country but may be 
limited to a region or to industrial centers alone where conditions 
may require it. Also, in a specified industry the measures taken 
may be restricted to certain occupational classes and that only afte: 
exchange of views with the agents of the interested persons. Penzl- 
ties are prescribed for nonobservance of this regulation. 





Employment of Women in France ” 


TATISTICS show that approximately 37 percent of the employed 

in France are women. Data given in the French official statistical 
publication, Statistiques Générales de la France, indicate that of the 
21,394,000 persons actively employed in the country according to 
the most recent calculation, 7,838,000 are women. This strikingly 
large proportion is, however—and contrary to the prevalent view— 
not an outgrowth of the war. In fact, in the year 1906 there were 
390 employed for every 1,000 women, while in 1926 the proportion 
had fallen to 375. Between the years 1906 and 1926 the number o! 


1 Belgium. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Revue du Travail, January 1935, |)!!! 
* From report of Hugh 8. Fullerton, American consul at Paris, Jan. 7, 1935. 
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women employed declined to the extent of approximately 100,000. 
For each 1,000 of both sexes employed there were 382 women in 1906 
as against only 372 in 1926. 

An occupational survey in France reveals that there has been a 
marked alteration in the types of occupation filled by women. In 
1906 there were only 3,700 women employed in banks in France; in 
1926 there were over 44,000. Between 1906 and 1926 the number of 
woman employees in public services of various kinds rose from 300 
to over 15,000. 

The phenomenon has an economic aspect. The French man is 
increasingly anxious to abandon wksome and unremunerative labor 
for something more congenial, better-paid, and less arduous. The 
French woman is giving up to an increasing extent domestic service, 
dressmaking, and similar occupations formerly earmarked for the 
female sex. Women will work for less than men and are more tolerant 
of detail and of authority. 

Mrs. Edouard Foinant, president of two important sections of the 
French Union for Woman Suffrage, pointed out recently * that there 
are fully 7,254,000 unmarried, widowed, or divorced women in the 
country’s total population of less than 40,000,000. Enforced ex- 
clusion of women from commerce, industry, and other occupations 
would not only revolutionize French life, which has arrived at the 
present complex condition through a long period of development and 
adjustment, but would constitute a monumental injustice to women 
unable to devote themselves to domesticity or unfitted for it. 

Despite the consistent and laborious efforts of advocates of woman 
suffrage through many years the French Senate apparently rests firm 
in its Opposition to granting women the right to vote or to hold 
public office. The Chamber of Deputies some years ago granted 
women the right to vote, but the measure failed to pass the Senate. 





' Usine, Jan. 3, 1935. 














EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 





Employment of Children in Newspaper and Magazine 
Distributing 


W fin the President signed the code for the daily newspape, 
publishing business on February 17, 1934, he expressed dis. 
satisfaction with its child-labor provisions and directed the Gover. 
ment members of the code authority to make a report on the subject, 
with recommendations, within 60 days. A similar report was re. 
quested in the case of the graphic arts code. 

In order to provide a factual basis for determination of standards 
governing the employment of children in newspaper and _ periodical 
distribution the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, in cooperation with the Research and Planning Division of 
the National Recovery Administration and upon the request o 
N. R. A., made a rapid sample field survey of children under 16 years 
of age engaged in this work. The report has just been published by 
the Children’s Bureau.' 

The survey covered 4,210 children in 17 cities ? and was conducted 
with the advice of school authorities and of officials enforcing street- 
trade regulations, in order to cover neighborhoods in which ch’ 'dren 
were known to be engaged in this work. In most of the schools 
selected, which included parochial as well as public schools, a canvass 
was made of all the children under 16 years of age engaged in news- 
paper or magazine distribution. In this way a representative sample 
of children in this type of street work was obtained. The schedule 
covered age at last birthday, and the number of hours worked and 
actual net earnings during the week preceding the interview. Because 
of important differences in conditions of work and employment policies 
between street work and route work, the study divides newsboys into 
sellers and carriers. Magazine work is not so divided, however, 
because no hard-and-fast lines can be drawn between delivering t 
regular customers and selling. 

1 U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 227: Children engaged in newspapet 
and magazine selling and delivering. Washington, 1935. 
* Atlanta, Ga.: Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Il].; Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Fal 


River, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Haven, Conn.; Omaha, Nebr. 
Paterson, N. J.; San Francisco, Calif.; Washington, D. C.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Youngstown, Ohio 
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Neither the newspaper publishing code nor the graphic arts code set 
, minimum age for carriers; only the graphic arts code limited the age 
of sellers, setting the minimum at 14. The study was confined to 
children under 16, as that is the group to which child-labor regulations 
are usually applied. The codes limited night work for sellers but not 
for carriers, and while they stipulated that any work must be done 
outside school hours, they set no actual limitation on total hours. 
Night work for sellers was prohibited between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. from 
October 1 to March 31, and between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. from April 1 
to September 30. 

The report was able to make comparisons between conditions in 
1934 and in 1922-26, as earlier and more extensive studies had been 
made by the Children’s Bureau during those years in four of the cities 
covered in 1934. Comparing these two sets of data, the report 
found a striking tendency on the part of newspaper distributors to 
employ older children, while the practice of using very young children 
in magazine distribution had increased markedly. 


Newspaper Sellers 


Newspaper sellers are younger than the carriers, and they work 
much later at night; early morning hours are not usual, however. 
While the median age of sellers in the 1934 study is more than a year 
higher than that in the earlier studies, the average age of 1,259 
sellers interviewed in 1934 was under 14 years. Sixteen percent 
were under 12, 4 percent being under 10. 

The younger boys often worked the longest hours, 16 percent of the 
youngest group having worked 30 hours or more during the week 
scheduled, while only 10 percent of the oldest group worked that long. 
In that connection the report makes the comment that ‘‘obviously 
the 11-, 12-, or 13-year-old boy who puts in—at school and selling 
combined—a total week that exceeds the code standard for an adult 
is being deprived of the rest and playtime necessary for his normal 
mental and physical development.” 

The 1934 survey showed that a notable improvement in the matter « 
of night selling has taken place in some plates, although 54 percent 
of the children were reported as working until 7 p. m. or later in the 
evening on both school days and Saturday. Just one-fourth of the 
newsboys in all cities worked until 8 p. m. or later on school days, 
and 34 percent on Saturday; 80 of the total number of newspaper 
sellers interviewed did not quit selling until 10 or after during the 
week, and on Saturday night 99 boys worked between 10 p. m. and 
midnig’ t, and 49 until midnight or later. 

Median weekly earnings and median weekly hours by age groups 
show that the youngest boys worked the longest hours and earned 
the least. 
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Earnings Hours 
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Irrespective of age, 17 percent of the 1,208 boys reporting earnings 
earned less than 50 cents for the week studied, 36 percent earned les 
than $1, two-thirds of them earned less than $2, and only 7 percent 
earned $4 or more. 

While the survey was intended to cover mainly earnings and hours, 
much related material dealing with working conditions was obtained 
during the interviews with persons connected with various aspects of 
the study. Evidence gathered in that manner suggests that progress 
has been made since the days of the previous studies in eliminating 
some of the most unwholesome influences surrounding the newshoy 
in the course of his work. 


The 1934 study showed that many newspapers had tried to eliminate the 
practice of loitering and gambling in the distributing rooms or the adjoining 
alleys and the practice of sleeping in the distributing rooms or garages, former 
common after late selling, particularly on Saturday nights. In the older studies 
there was much evidence that some of the men employed to sell papers to news- 
boys at wholesale were of such a type as to exert a demoralizing influence on the 
boys. It was reported in the 1934 survey that in many places there had been 
great improvement in this regard, but few definite facts could be obtained in so 
short a time as was available. School authorities and others familiar with the 
problem felt that supervisors for the street sellers are not so carefully selected as 
those for the carriers. 


Newspaper Carriers 


NEWSPAPER carriers are subject to even less stringent regulations 
through street-trades laws and ordinances than are newspaper sellers, 
and the N. R. A. codes fixed no minimum age for this group. Never- 
theless, the report states that some newspapers have adopted thie 
policy of taking on no carriers under 14, and a few none under 16. 
The depression, also, has tended to raise the age of the carriers, 
because boys unable to find other work have kept their routes. Nearly 
everywhere the investigators found large numbers of high-school boys, 
and some college students, still serving papers. This general trend 
toward older carriers is reflected in the proportion of children under 
12 (in the group under 16), which had dropped from 30 percent in 
the 1922-26 period, to 6 percent in 1934. Sixty-one percent were 
14 and 15 years of age, as compared to 32 percent in the earlier 
studies. 

Early morning deliveries on week days were reported by only 16 
percent of the carriers, but among those who had morning routes, 44 
out of 69 in one city started work before 4 a. m. and the remainder 
before 5 a.m. Of the boys who started delivery some time between 
3 and 5 a. m., 14 were 13 years old and 10 were 12 years old. 
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The time consumed in the actual delivery of papers was, on the 
average, @ little more than an houraday. But, the report points out, 
the ‘‘little-merchant” system, which has become the employment 
policy of most newspaper publishers, influences both hours and earn- 
ings. ‘Time must be spent in soliciting new subscribers and holding 
those disposed to discontinue their subscriptions, in making collec- 
tions, and in keeping records and accounts. As a result of the little- 
merchant system, the report says, ‘‘the carrier boy is often considered 
the paper’s chief agent in building up circulation”, although it “often 
entails a task out of all proportion to the pay and to the maturity of a 
grade-school boy.” Delivering took very few of the boys (6 percent) 
as much as 15 hours a week; but when the time spent in soliciting, 
collecting, and keeping records was included, it was found that 
24 percent of the boys spent 15 hours or more a week, and 10 percent 
spent 20 hours or more a week. 

Earnings are affected by the little-merchant system, because as a 
rule the boy buys the papers outright at wholesale rates and has to 
pay his bill weekly. He collects from his customers weekly, bi-weekly, 
or monthly and is moreover responsible for the collection of bad 
debts without, in most cases, having the authority to suspend delivery 
to nonpaying subscribers. For the week scheduled, the median earn- 
ings for all the newspaper carriers included in the study were $1.87. 


The distribution of weekly earnings was as follows: 


Percent 


Total reported...........-... 100 


Less than 50 cents 
50 cents, less than $1 
$1, less than $2 

$2, less than $3 

$3, less than $4 

$4, less than $5 

$5 or more 


Earnings are frequently reduced because of reasons other than 
inability to collect from subscribers. Fining systems are used by 
some circulation managers, by which fines are assessed for such matters 
as nondelivery, failure to attend a district meeting or coming in late, 
or for complaints against the boy by subscribers for any reason. 
Purchase of equipment is also required in some cities, and a common 
practice is to require that the boys buy and carry with them extra 
papers, which, the managers explain, are necessary to replace stolen, 
wet, or torn copies. The complaints of the boys against this practice, 
however, suggest that its primary purpose is to increase circulation. 

Bonuses, contests, prizes, and the like are constantly held out to 
the carriers as incentives to enlarge their routes. One practice, the 
report says, is particularly objected to by teachers, parents, and social 
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agencies. This is the holding of rallies in the evening, at whicl (|), 
district manager gives a “pep talk” and then sends the boys out j) 
crews to canvass given neighborhoods. 


Magazine Sellers and Carriers 


Tue report finds it “impossible to distinguish between the selling 
and delivering of magazines.” While many children have regular 
customers, these are not actually subscribers as in the cease of news- 
papers, and when delivering to these customers the boy usually takes 
more copies with him to sell where he can. Although the ‘graphic 
arts code, which covers periodical publishing, set a minimum age 
of 14 years for selling magazines, it fixes no limit for delivering, 
hence the code provision is nullified by the fact, which the report 
reiterates, that there is no practical distinction between the two 
activities. 

Children engaged in this work are, as a group, younger than either 
newspaper sellers or carriers, 10 percent of those studied being under 
10 years of age, 33 percent under 12, and 80 percent under 14. Both 
hours and earnings vary greatly. Hours are determined by the field 
covered—that is, whether the child delivers only to customers, can- 
vasses houses and apartments in his own neighborhood, or sells in 
downtown areas, office buildings, restaurants, etc. Hours are longest 
in the latter case, and‘often extend into the night. The following 


information is given for a group of 315 children who sold only weekly 
publications : 


Num- 
’ ber of Range of 
Weekly earnings of— yo ‘tee 
Less than 10 cents... ___. 78 Y¥—-21% 
10 cents, less than 20___-- .. 92 Y-24% 
20 cents, less than 30...._....... 48 %-17% 
30 cents, less than 40__. . 89 44-25% 
40 cents, less than 50... ___. 10 4-23 
50 cents, less than $1... ---- . 86 1 -17% 
$1 or more_........-.. 1 SE SEES 12 3 -20% 


Earnings represent commission on sales, which, for the 5-cent 
weeklies, is generally 1% cents a copy and for monthly magazines, 
from 3 to 6 cents a copy. The chief incentive, however, is admitted 
by the distributors and the children to be the prizes rather than the 
small earnings. Some children, according to the report, worked for 
prizes only, and some received no money at all unless they sold the 
stipulated number of copies. To illustrate, “an 8-year old boy put in 
21 hours, covering 6 days, and had no cash earnings. He had spent 
2 weeks making the 24 sales required for earning a bag of marbles. 
He was about to begin working for money.” 
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The turn-over among these child magazine sellers is extremely 
high, and recruiting methods, as shown in the report, consist largely 
of offering inducements of prizes to children as they go to and from 
school and the movies. In a number of places school authorities and 
social agencies brought to the attention of the Bureau agents various 
abuses and undesirable features connected with the work. 











HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Cases of Industrial Anthrax, 1929 to 1933 ! 


HE incidence of industrial anthrax has shown no apparent dimi- 

nution in manufacturing industries during the 5-year -period, 
1929 to 1933, while there has been a continuing increase in the occur- 
rence of this disease in agriculture and stock-handling, according to 
report presented by a special committee at the 1934 convention of 
the American Public Health Association. A decrease in tannery 
anthrax was reported, but this was considered to be due more to de- 
creased industrial activity than to improved conditions. Increase in 
the number of cases of wool anthrax has continued, and two cases 
of shaving-brush anthrax were reported. 

The committee sent questionnaires to the health departments or 
vital statistics departments of all the 48 States, 39 of which replied to 
the inquiry. Of the 39 States reporting on the question, 30 stated 
that one or more cases had occurred in the period from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1933; in 19 States the cases were reported by 
cause. During the period 342 cases were reported, the source of the 
infection being determined in 225 cases. 

Wool anthrax, which was responsible for a total of 67 cases in 7 
States, was said to be caused probably by cheap imported wools. 
Anthrax in tanneries was reported in 73 cases, and 2 cases in freight 
handlers of skins and hides were also reported. Agricultural anthrax, 
which was reported by 14 States, was responsible for 58 cases. 

The general fatality rate based on the total number of cases reported 
was 19 per 100 in 1929, 23 in 1930, 17 in 1931, 41 in 1932, and 
20 in 1933. The number of deaths reported per year in States 
reporting more than 10 cases increased in the period 1929-33 as com- 
pared with the years 1927 and 1928, in Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Texas, and the number of cases reported per year increased in these 
same States and in California. In California and Texas the cases 
were said to be probably all agricultural in origin, although Texas 
did not report by source of infection. 

The following table shows the cause, by States, in those cases of 
anthrax in which the cause was determined. 


1 American Public Health Association Year Book, 1934-35. Report of Committee on Industrial Anthrax 
at the 1934 meeting of the American Public Health Association. New York, 50 West 50th Street, 1935. 
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Source of Infection of Anthrax Cases, 1929-33 
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| Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

? Shaving-brush cases. 

3 Possibly due to fertilizer. 

‘ Two of these cases probably due to wool. 


The method of treatment was reported ‘n 143 cases and it was 
found that there is less and less use of any form of operative inter- 
ference. Antianthrax serum injections, intravenous, intramuscular, 
and local, with or without other specific agents such as antiseptics 
and mercurochrome, are the methods most frequently chosen. Of 
143 cases in which the method of treatment was reported, 124 were 
treated with serum; in 81 of these cases serum alone was used, while 
in the remainder serum was combined with one or more other methods 
of treatment such as cautery, excision, incision, antiseptics, and 
mercurochrome. In 4 cases serum was combined with arsenicals; 
in 5 cases arsenicals were used without serum, while in 10 cases no 
serum or arsenicals were used but the treatment consisted of excision, 
alone or with cautery, and incision, alone or with antiseptics. Unfor- 
tunately, because of lack of data, it was impossible to correlate the 
treatment with the outcome of cases. Treatment with serum injec- 
tions, if used early and freely, is said usually to give excellent results. 
The newer method of intravenous injection of some form of organic 
arsenic, with or without serum, which is becoming more and more 
popular in Europe, is being used by comparatively few clinicians here. 

In summing up the report, it is said that interest in anthrax is 
increasing. ‘This is shown by more detailed reporting in a number of 
States, especially in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey, which have many tanneries. Agricultural anthrax is 
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still definitely on the increase, while wool anthrax is a definite menace 
in several manufacturing States. In general, except in a few States 
there is no tendency toward a decrease in the number of fatalities: 
this is due, it is thought, to the increasing number of cases of anthrax 
in agriculture where serum is less readily available and where infectioy 
is with large numbers of vegetable forms rather than with spores. 

A review of current literature covering both American and Europeay 
experience indicates that there is no striking difference between tly 
incidence of anthrax from various sources in Europe and in the 
United States, but in European countries more attention seems to he 
paid to determining and recording sources of origin. 

There seems to be general agreement among writers on the subject 
that if a bacteriologic diagnosis cannot be made from stained smears, 
culture and animal inoculation should be resorted to. Double and 
multiple infections occur at times and it is possible that there may be 
recurrences, although they are not usual. The presence of bacteria 
in the blood is a late occurrence in pulmonary anthrax. Nervous 
tissue is especially receptive to anthrax infection and meningeal 
infections may cause death with no local lesions. 

The treatment most frequently chosen appears to be large doses of 
antianthrax serum intravenously and locally, repeated frequently until 
there is definite continuing improvement, and there should be no 
meddlesome interference locally. Antiseptic dressings may be of 
value. Organic arsenicals may be used intravenously as a supplement 
to the serum or alone if serum is not obtainable. Excision may be 
advisable in a diabetic patient. Absolute rest and immobilization 
of the affected part is said to be essential for the success of any form 
of treatment. — 

It appears from the literature on the subject that wool and wool 
clothing are not infrequent sources of origin of anthrax infection. 
Textile-mill machinery may become infected and the infection may 
thus be transmitted in the process of manufacture or through the 
manufactured materials. 


—————tbowoe 


Effect of Depression on Life Expectancy of Industrial 
Policyholders 


HE expectation of life of the industrial policyholders of the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. showed continued improvement 
throughout the depression years, 1929 to 1933, according to a report 
published in the company’s Statistical Bulletin for February 1935. 
This improvement, however, did not continue evenly but proceeded at 
a slackening rate. In 1929 the life expectancy of the entire group «t 
birth was 55.78 years. In 1930 it had increased by 1.58 years; in 1931 
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the gain was 0.54 year; and in 1932, 0.90 year. In 1933, however, the 
gain over the preceding year was only 0.39 year, the expectation of 
life in that year standing at 59.19 years. The greatest gain, therefore, 
was made in the first year of the depression and the smallest in the 
fourth year. Data for the year 1934 are not yet complete but pro- 
visional figures indicate that the life expectancy will be greater than 
for 1933. The great improvement in the life span is shown by the 
fact that in 1911-12 the life expectancy at birth among the industrial 
policyholders was only 46.43 years. 

It has been a matter of surprise, the report states, that during these 
years of economic depression mortality rates and the corresponding 
expectation of life have continued to improve. It was to be expected 
that the economic strain of the past few years would have an adverse 
effect on health and that this would be shown by at least some increase 
in the death rate. It has been suggested that although there actually 
have been adverse influences on health these effects have not yet been 
apparent in the death rate. It is argued, however, against this point, 
that while there can be no doubt that some of the ill effects of economic 
hardships may not produce results immediately fatal, the influence on 
mortality should be felt after a period of 5 years in so sensitive an 
instrument as a life table. 

In the period from 1921 to 1929 the expectation of life varied some- 
what irregularly but was, throughout, below the level of 1930-33. 
The lowest life expectancy recorded in the period was 54.55 years in 
1923 and the highest 56.42 in 1927. 


Life Expectancy at Specified Ages and Periods, by Color and Sex, Among 
Industrial Policyholders of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
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The preceding table gives the expectation of life among indusirig| 
policyholders at every fifth year of age from 10 to 70, by color and sex, 
for the year 1933, and the averages for the period from 1930 to 1:33 
and for the period from 1925 to 1928. The year 1929 was omitted 
because it represented a transition from a period of prosperity to one 
of depression. The table shows that, without exception, the rates 
were better in the depression period, 1930 to 1933, than in the pros. 
perity period, 1925 to 1928, for each color, sex, and age category. 

The results of this study of life expectancy among industrial policy- f 
holders are confirmed by a series of life tables covering the mortality 
in the general population in the United States compiled by the same rep 
agency. These figures show that the expectation of life at birth in BY 
the general population was 59.57 years in 1930, 60.26 years in 1931, " 
61.07 years in 1932, and 61.26 years in 1933. Although the tables 





as ( 


for the last 3 years are necessarily based on estimates of the popula- ro 
tion they are regarded as giving an essentially correct interpretation figu 
of the facts. It is seen, therefore, from these figures as well as from par 
the table covering the industrial policyholders that the years of de- ath 
pression show highly favorable mortality conditions, with an improve- 
ment each year throughout the period. 
The favorable mortality through these years raises the question of z 
the reasons for such a showing when it might be expected that mor- 
tality rates would increase. Although the reasons can be only a 
matter of speculation it is questioned whether there may not have 
been retrenchment in certain activities or pursuits, or in diet, which 
has had a beneficial effect. Also, during the greater part of the Re. 
depression there have been unusually favorable weather conditions. All ix 
Health departments, it is said, have continued to function with more Aerie 
enthusiasm and drive than ever before and relief measures, also, have Fishi 
been sufficient in most States to take care of the immediate and Mam 
, Cons' 
most important needs of the people. Whatever the final answer is, Elect 


the report states, “it is extremely gratifying to report that the health Trade 


. Fi 
of the Nation not only continues unimpaired, but is still reaching out Servi 
for higher levels.” UR 


Ind 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1934 


CONSIDERABLE increase in the number of fatal accidents in 

agriculture, logging, mining, and construction occurred in 1934 
as compared with 1933. The increase in the last three mentioned is 
reported as apparently due to the expansion of the volume of employ- 
ment in those industries. 

The data on fatal industrial accidents in Canada in 1934, given in 
the accompanying table, are based on a more detailed tabulation in 
the March 1935 issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette. The 1934 
figures are still incomplete and are, therefore, not altogether com- 
parable with the revised figures for 1933. Included in these fatalities 
are some caused by industrial diseases. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1933 and 1934 
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Industrial Accidents and Illness in the Soviet Union, 
1932 


HE severity of accidents in 1932, as shown by days lost, was 

slightly greater in the rubber industry than in any other industry 
in Russia. In that year there were, however, 9 industry groups 
in which the number of days lost per 100 insured workers exceeded 
1,000. Accident frequency in Russian industries appears to have 
been greatest in 1932 in mining, metallurgy, sawmills, and the match 
industry. 
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The table below shows the number of industrial accidents and of 
temporary disabilities from illness or injury in industry in the Sovies 
Union (U. S. S. R.) in 1932, as reported by the social insurance 


offices of that country." 


Industrial Accidents and Temporary Disablement in the Soviet Union in 193 
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1,000 insured temporary days of dis 
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282. 3 95. 5 1, 064 

223. 7 100. 5 940 

209. 4 95. 0 972 
180. 1 121.3 1,0 

127.2 120.8 1, 034 

157.9 89.9 RR) 

78. 6 114.2 1, 078 

184. 5 122. 6 1, 021 
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55.4 106. 1 RRS 

57.1 135. 6 1, 004 

146.7 134. 1 1, 040 

llL1 134.0 1, 026 











! Soviet Union (U. 8. 8S. R.). State Planning Commission. Central Administration of Economic an: 


Social Statistics. The U.8.S.R.in figures. Moscow. 1934. 


(In English.) 





LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 


Federal Work-Relief Act of 1935 


UNDS “‘to provide relief, work relief, and to increase employment 

by providing for useful projects” were made available by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Act approved on April 8, 1935. The act appro- 
priates $4,000,000,000, together with $880,000,000 from unexpended 
balances of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Public Works 
Administration. ‘The money is to be used in the discretion of the 
President and under his direction, and is made available until June 30, 
1937, for the following classes of projects: (a) Highways, grade- 
crossing elimination, etc., $800,000,000; (6) rural rehabilitation and 
relief, water conservation, reclamation, etc., $500,000,000; (c) rural 
electrification, $100,000,000; (d) housing, $450,000,000; (e) assistance 
for educational, professional, and clerical persons, $300,000,000; (f) 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $600,000,000; (g) loans or grants, or 
both, for projects of States and other political subdivisions and for 
self-liquidating projects of public bodies, $900,000,000; (A) sanitation, 
land and flood control, reforestation, etc., $350,000,000. Any one or 
more of the above amounts may be increased 20 percent. It is speci- 
fied that in grants to a State or subdivision for non-Federal projects, 
not less than 25 percent must be expended for labor. No part of the 
appropriation can be expended for munitions, although this proviso 
does not prevent the expenditure of money for the construction or 
improvement of military or naval reservations. The apportionment 
of funds for the construction of highways must be through the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Federal Highway Act, although no 
part of the funds need be matched by the State or territory benefited. 
Allocations to the States for grade-crossing elimination are to be made 
on the following basis: One-half on the population as shown by the 
latest decennial census, one-fourth on the mileage of the Federal-aid 
highway system, and one-fourth on the railroad mileage. 

The allotment of the funds may also cover public highway work in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Funds granted to relief 
agencies may be used in the construction and repair of roads and 
streets. 

In carrying out the provisions of the act, advantage must be taken 
of the facilities of private enterprise wherever practicable, but where 
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a permanent Government department has jurisdiction over a simils; 
project, as rivers and harbors, such projects must be prosecuted }y 
the respective department. ) 

There are special provisions affecting labor. The President j. 
authorized to fix wages for the various types of work. On permanent 
construction of Federal buildings the provisions of the Davis-Bacoy 
Act relative to the paying of the prevailing wage rate must apply, and 
the rates must be determined in advance of any bidding. The Presj- 
dent also shall require the payment of such wages on the projects 
financed by the Government as will ‘‘not affect adversely or otherwise 
tend to decrease the going rates of wages paid for work of a similar 
nature.” 

On all public highways and related projects, employment prefer- 
ences are extended to persons receiving relief, and the hours of work 
and the rates of wages paid to skilled and unskilled labor on such proj- 
ects must be predetermined for each State. 

Workmen’s compensation is to be paid for injuries received by an 
employee while engaged on any of the projects. 

Provision has been made for the acceptance of voluntary services 
as well as for the use of Federal employees and necessary State em- 
ployees, and officers and employees may be appointed without regard 
to the civil service or the classification law, but Congress has reserved 
to itself the right of confirming appointments of all State or regional 
administrators receiving an annual salary of $5,000 or more. 

In addition to the projects already enumerated, funds may be 
available also in the form of loans to farmers, farm tenants, and 
laborers as well as croppers, for the purchase of farm lands and equip- 
ment. The funds provided may be used for the administration of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, limited, however, to a period of 12 
months from the effective date of the resolution. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Act is continued until June 30, 1936, and the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works established under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act is likewise extended until June 
30, 1937, by virtue of sections 10 and 12 respectively of the resolu- 
tion, while the authority of the President under the provisions of tlic 
act of March 31, 1933, providing for the relief of unemployment! 
through the performance of useful public work, has been continued 
until March 31, 1937. 

The President is given the right to acquire real property by eminent 
domain, and to assume additional expenditures for incidentals as well 
as to establish necessary rules and regulations for carrying out tlie 
provisions of the mandate adopted by the Congress. Penalties have 
been provided for cases of fraud in connection with any misapplic:- 
tion of funds, and also for any willful violation of any rules, orders, 
or regulations issued by the President in carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 
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In order that Congress may learn of the expenditures made and 
the obligations incurred, a report is required to be submitted before 
January 10th in each of the next three regular sessions of that body. 

The complete text of the work-relief measure follows: 


Emergency Relief Appropriation ‘Act of 1935 


Section 1. Purpose.—In order to provide relief, work relief and to increase 
employment by providing for useful projects, there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be used in the dis- 
eretion and under the direction of the President, to be immediately available 
and to remain available until June 30, 1937, the sum of $4,000,000,000, together 
with the separate funds established for particular areas by proclamation of the 
President pursuant to section 15 (f) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (but 
any amounts thereof shall be available for use only for the area for which the 
fund was established) ; not exceeding $500,000,000 in the aggregate of any savings 
or unexpended balances in funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
and not exceeding a total of $380,000,000 of such unexpended balances as the 
President may determine are not required for the purposes for which authorized 
of the following appropriations, namely: The appropriation of $3,300,000,000 
for national industrial recovery contained in the Fourth Deficiency Act, fiscal 
year, 1933, approved June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 274); the appropriation of $950,- 
000,000 for emergency relief and civil works contained in the act approved 
February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351); the appropriation of $899,675,000 for emergency 
relief and public works, and the appropriation of $525,000,000 to meet the emer- 
gency and necessity for relief in stricken agricultural areas, contained in the 
Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, approved June 19, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1055); and any remainder of the unobligated moneys referred to in section 
4 of the act approved March 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 22): Provided, That except as to 
such part of the appropriation made herein as the President may deem necessary 
for continuing relief as authorized under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933, as amended, or for restoring to the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works any sums which after December 28, 1934, were, by order of the 
President impounded or transferred to the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration from appropriations heretofore made available to such Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works (which restoration is hereby authorized), this 
appropriation shall be available for the following classes of projects, and the 
amounts to be used for each class shall not, except as hereinafter provided, 
exceed the respective amounts stated, namely: (a) Highways, roads, streets, and 
grade-crossing elimination, $800,000,000; (6) rural rehabilitation and relief in 
stricken agricultural areas, and water conservation, transmountain water diver- 
sion and irrigation and reclamation, $500,000,000; (c) rural electrification, 
$100,000,000; (d) housing, $450,000,000; (e) assistance for educational, profes- 
sional and clerical persons, $300,000,000; (f) Civilian Conservation Corps, 
$600,000,000; (g) loans or grants, or both, for projects of States, Territories, 
possessions, including subdivisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, and the 
District of Columbia, and self-liquidating projects of public bodies thereof, 
where, in the determination of the President, not less than 25 percent of the loan 
or the grant, or the aggregate thereof, is to be expended for work under each 
particular project, $900,000,000; (h) sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, 
prevention of stream pollution, sea-coast erosion, reforestation, forestation 
flood control, rivers and harbors and miscellaneous projects, $350,000,000: 
Provided further, That not to exceed 20 percent of the amount herein appro- 
priated may be used by the President to increase any one or more of the foregoing 
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limitations if he finds it necessary to do so in order to effectuate the purpose of 
this joint resolution: Provided further, That no part of the appropriation made | vy 
this joint resolution shall be expended for munitions, warships, or military o; 
naval matériel; but this proviso shall not be construed to prevent the use of 
such appropriation for new buildings, reconstruction of buildings and other 
improvements in military or naval reservations, posts, forts, camps, cemeteries, 
or fortified areas, or for projects for nonmilitary or nonnaval purposes in suc} 
places. 

Except as hereinafter provided, all sums allocated from the appropriation 
made herein for the construction of public highways and other related projects 
(except within or adjacent to national forests, national parks, national park ways, 
or other Federal reservations) shall be apportioned by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the manner provided by section 204 (b) of the National Industria) 
Recovery Act for expenditure by the State highway departments under the 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act of November 9, 1921, as amended and 
supplemented, and subject to the provisions of section 1 of the act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 993): Provded, That any amounts allocated from the appropria- 
tion made herein for the elimination of existing hazards to life at railroad grade 
crossings, including the separation or protection of grades at crossings, the recon- 
struction of existing railroad grade-crossing structures, and the relocation of 
highways to eliminate grade crossings, shall be apportioned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the several States (including the Territory of Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia), one-half on population as shown by the latest decennial 
census, one-fourth on the mileage of the Federal-aid highway system as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture, and one-fourth on the railroad mileage as 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be expended by the 
State highway departments under the provisions of the Federal Highway Act of 
November 9, 1921, as amended and supplemented, and subject to the provisions 
of section 1 of such act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 993); but no part of the funds 
apportioned to any State or Territory under this joint resolution for public high- 
ways and grade crossings need be matched by the State or Territory: And pro- 
vided further, That the President may also allot funds made available by this 
joint resolution for the construction, repair, and improvement of public highways 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and money allocated under this 
joint resolution to relief agencies may be expended by such agencies for the con- 
struction and improvement of roads and streets: Provided, however, That the 
expenditure of funds from the appropriation made herein for the construction of 
public highways and other related projects shall be subject to such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe for carrying out this paragraph and 
preference in the employment of labor shall be given (except in executive, ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and highly skilled positions) to persons receiving relief, 
where they are qualified, and the President is hereby authorized to predetermine 
for each State the hours of work and the rates of wages to be paid to skilled, 
intermediate, and unskilled labor engaged in such construction therein: Pro- 
vided, further, That rivers and harbors projects, reclamation projects (except 
the drilling of wells, development of springs and subsurface waters), and public 
buildings projects undertaken pursuant to the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion shall be carried out under the direction of the respective permanent Goveri- 
ment departments or agencies now having jurisdiction of similar projects. 

Funds made available by this joint resolution may be used, in the discretion of 
the President, for the purpose of making loans to finance, in whole or in part, 
the purchase of farm lands and necessary equipment by farmers, farm tenants, 
croppers, or farm laborers. Such loans shall be made on such terms as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe and shall be repaid in equal annual installments, or in suc!) 
other manner as the President may determine. 
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Funds made available by this joint resolution may be used, in the discretion 
of the President for the administration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, during the period of 12 months after the effective date of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec. 2. Compensation for accidenits.—The appropriation made herein shall be 
available for use only in the United States and its Territories and possessions. 
The provisions of the act of February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351), relating to dis- 
ability or death compensation and benefits shall apply to those persons receiving 
from the appropriation made herein, for services rendered as employees of the 
United States, security payments in accordance with schedules established by 
the President: Provided, That so much of the sum herein appropriated as the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, with the approval of the 
President, estimates and certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury will be neces- 
sary for the payment of such compensation and administrative expenses shall be 
set aside in a special fund to be administered by the Commission for such pur- 
poses; and after June 30, 1936, such special fund shall be available for these 
purposes annually in such amounts as may be specified therefor in the annual 
appropriation acts. The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5) shall not apply to any purchase made or service pro- 
cured in carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution when the aggregate 
amount involved is less than $300. 

Sec. 3. Incidental expenditures, personnel.—In carrying out the provisions of 
this joint resolution the President may (a) authorize expenditures for contract 
stenographic reporting services; supplies and equipment; purchase and exchange 
of law books, books of reference, directories, periodicals, newspapers and press 
clippings; travel expenses, including the expense of attendance at meetings when 
specifically authcrized; rental at the seat of government and elsewhere; purchase, 
operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; 
printing and binding; and such other expenses as he may determine necessary to 
the accomplishment of the objectives of this joint resolution; and (b) accept and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services, appoint, without regard to 
the provisions of the civil-service laws, such officers and employees, and utilize 
such Federal officers and employees, and, with the consent of the State, such 
State and local officers and employees, as may be necessary, prescribe their 
authorities, duties, responsibilities, and tenure, and, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, fix the compensation of any officers and 
employees so appointed. 

Any administrator or other officer, or the members of any central board, or 
other agency, named to have general supervision at the seat of government over 
the program and work contemplated under the appropriation made in section 1 
of this joint resolution and receiving a salary of $5,000 or more per annum from 
such appropriation and any State or regional administrator.receiving a salary of 
$5,000 or more per annum from such appropriation (except persons now serving 
as such under other law), shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate: Provided, That the provisions of section 1761 
of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any such appointee and the salary of 
any person so appointed shall not be increased for a period of 6 months after 
confirmation. 

Suc. 4. Duties of agencies prescribed—lIn carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution the President is authorized to establish and prescribe the duties 
and functions of necessary agencies within the Government. 

Sue. 5. Acquisition of property—lIn carrying out the provisions of this joint 
resolution the President is authorized (within the limits of the appropriation 
made in section 1) to acquire, by purchase or by the power of eminent domain, 
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any real property or any interest therein, and improve, develop, grant, <:|| 
lease (with or without the privilege of purchasing), or otherwise dispose of ake 
such property or interest therein. 

Sec. 6. Promulgation of rules.—The President is authorized to prescribe sich 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out this joint resolution, anq 
any willful violation of any such rule or regulation shall be punishable by fine oj 
not to exceed $1,000. 

Sec. 7. Rate of wages——The President shall require to be paid such rates of 
pay for all persons engaged upon any project financed in whole or in part, throug), 
loans or otherwise, by funds appropriated by this joint resolution, as will in the 
discretion of the President accomplish the purposes of this joint resolution, and 
not affect adversely or otherwise tend to decrease the going rates of wages paid 
for work of a similar nature. 

The President may fix different rates of wages for various types of work on 
any project which rates need not be uniform throughout the United States. 
Provided, however, That whenever permanent buildings for the use of any de- 
partment of the Government of the United States, or the District of Columbia. 
are to be constructed by funds appropriated by this joint resolution, the provi- 
sions of the act of March 3, 1931 (U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 40, sec. 276a), shal! 


apply but the rates of wages shall be determined in advance of any bidding 
thereon. 
Sec. 8. Use of private facilities Wherever practicable in the carrying out of 


the provisions of this joint resolution, full advantage shall be taken of the 
facilities of private enterprise. 

Src. 9. Violations—Any person who knowingly and with intent to defraud 
the United States makes any false statement in connection with any application 
for any project, employment, or relief aid under the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution, or diverts, or attempts to divert, or assists in diverting for the benefit o/ 
any person or persons not entitled thereto, any moneys appropriated by this 
joint resolution, or any services or real or personal property acquired thereunder, 
or who knowingly, by means of any fraud, force, threat, intimidation, or boycott, 
denvrives any person of any of the benefits to which he may be entitled under 
the provisions of this joint resolution, or attempts so to do, or assists in so doing, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shal! be fined not more than $2,000 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

Src. 10. Extension of emergency relief —Until June 30, 1936, or such earlier 
date as the President by proclamation may fix, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933, as amended, is continued in full force and effect. 

Sec. 11. Use of funds forbidden, when.—No part of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be expended for the administrative expenses of any departmen', 
bureau, board, commission, or independent agency of the Government if suc! 
administrative expenses are ordinarily financed from annual appropriations. 
unless additional work is imposed thereupon by reason of this joint resolution. 

Src. 12. Extension of Public Works Administration —The Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works established under title II of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is hereby continued until June 30, 1937, and is authorized (0 
perform such of its functions under said act and such functions under this joi! 
resolution as may be authorized by the President. All sums appropriated ‘0 
carry out the purposes of said act shall be available until June 30, 1937. The 
President is authorized to sell any securities acquired under said act or under 
this joint resolution and all moneys realized from such sales shall be available to 
the President in addition to the sums heretofore appropriated under this joi't 
resolution, for the making of further loans under said act or under this joint 
resolution. 
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Sec. 18. Purchase of materials.—(a) The acquisition of articles, materials, and 
supplies for the public use, with funds appropriated by this joint resolution, 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 2 of title III of the Treasury and 
Post Office Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1934; and all contracts let pursuant 
to the provisions of this joint resolution shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 3 of title III of such act. 

(b) Any allocation, grant, or other distribution of funds for any project, 
Federal or non-Federal, from the appropriation made by this joint resolution, 
shall contain stipulations which will provide for the application of title III of 
such act to the acquisition of articles, materials, and supplies for use in carrying 
out such project. 

Sec. 14. Public work authority continued.—The authority of the President 
under the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of unemployment 
through the performance of useful public work, and for other purposes’’, ap- 
proved March 31, 1933, as amended, is hereby continued to and including March 
31, 1937. 

Sec. 15. Report of activities—A report of the operations under this joint 
resolution shall be submitted to Congress before the 10th day of January in 
each of the next three regular sessions of Congress, which report shall include a 
statement of the expenditures made and obligations incurred, by classes and 
amounts. 

Sec. 16. Title—This joint resolution may be cited as the ‘‘ Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935.” 

Approved, April 8, 1935, 4 p. m. 


Compensation Payable for Accident Due to Violation 
of Safety Act 


A INJURY sustained as a result of the employer’s failure to 
comply with the Federal Safety Appliance Act is compensable, 
according to a decision of the United States Supreme Court. (Swin- 
son v. Chicago, St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 55 Sup. Ct. 517.) 

Swinson, a freight brakeman in the employ of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, brought suit under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act in the Federal District Court in Minnesota 
for injuries sustained while releasing a hand brake at the end of a 
tankcar. This brake was tightly set, and its release required applica- 
tion of considerable force. Swinson, in order to exert the necessary 
force, put his foot on a grabiron, but the plank to which it was attached 
split and one of the bolts securing it pulled through, causing Swinson 
to lose his balance and fall in front of the moving car. 

Swinson contended that, irrespective of any negligence on his part, 
the railroad was liable because it failed to supply a secure grabiron, 
as required by the Safety Appliance Act. The railroad denied 
liability on the ground that the employee had used the grabiron in a 
manner not contemplated by the statute, since Congress intended 
grabirons to be used as handholds and not as foot braces. There was 
‘evidence that the appliance was defective for use as a handhold, and 
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further testimony that its use as a foot brace was customary. he 
trial court directed a verdict for the railroad, which was affirmed }y 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. The case came before the United 
States Supreme Court by writ of certiorari. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that the Safety Appliance Act has 
been construed to give a right of recovery for every injury the proxi- 
mate cause of which was noncompliance with a requirement of the act. 
Here the defective grabiron was the proximate cause of the injury. 
The jury might have found that had the grabiron been adequate for 
its use as a handhold, it would not have failed, since Swinson’s use 
of it as a foot brace did not subject it to appreciably greater strain. 
The Court further indicated that since its use as a foot brace was 
customary and natural, Swinson was entitled to assume that the 
grabiron was secure. Thus the trial court erred in directing a verdict 
for the defendant. 

The decision was reversed in accordance with the opinion. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Disability Resulting from Being Lost in Coal Mine 
Held Compensable 


HE disability of a miner resulting from his being lost in a coal 
T mine for 7 days was held to be a personal injury received in the 
course of his employment, in a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of West Virginia. (Montgomery v. State Compensation 
Commissioner, 178 S. E. 425.) 

The miner, C. P. Montgomery, left his working place in the mine 
about 1:30 p. m. intending to get instructions for the next day from 
the mine foreman. Not finding the foreman in the usual place, he 
started to the bottom of the shaft to see him, being guided only by 
the motor track, as his light had gone out. He stepped off the track 
to avoid an incoming motor trip and becoming confused in the dark- 
ness, lost his way. When found by a searching party, 7 days later, 
he was suffering from hunger, exposure, exhaustion and shock, and 
was unable to work for several weeks. 

The compensation commissioner refused compensation and the case 
was carried to the Supreme Court of Appeals of the State. 

In the absence of analogous decisions, the case was decided upon the 
basic principles of the law itself. Citing decisions holding a disease 
compensable if it arises in the course of and as the result of the em- 
ployment, the court of appeals said: 

On the basis of these decisions, it is clear that the term ‘‘personal injury” as 
used in the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Code 1931, sec. 23—4—1) of this State, 
contemplates and includes the result of unusual exposure, shock, exhaustion, and 
other conditions not of traumatic origin, provided that they are attributable 
to a specific and definite event arising in the course of, and resulting from, the 
employment. We think, therefore, that the condition in which Montgomery found 


himself as a consequence of getting lost in the mine is an injury within the meaning 
of the compensation act, inasmuch as it is attributable to a specific and definite 


event. 

The only other question to decide was whether Montgomery’s 
injury arose in the course of his employment, and resulted from his 
employment as a coal miner. The court did not seriously consider 
the possibility that his getting lost was purposeful (self-inflicted) or 
that he was mentally deranged at the time, holding that it was not 
necessary to demand that claimant give a reasonable explanation of 
what happened, because “in the very nature of the thing itself, the 
fact of getting lost is usually the result of confusion, and being so, is 
not susceptible of any very clear explanation.” 

Although Montgomery was not actually loading coal at the time he 
became lost, he was on the employer’s premises, and his desire to see 
the foreman was the result of his wish to arrange his pians for the next 
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day’s work. The injury was held, therefore, to have arisen oui of 
and in the course of, the employment. The court further said tha; 
‘the likelihood of workmen, under certain conditions, losing their w ay 
in the labyrinthian workings of the average coal mine, upon the possibl. 
failure of the lighting system, or of their own individual lights, or from 
other cause, is a situation that would almost of necessity be con- 
templated by employer and employee alike.” 

The decision of the commissioner was therefore reversed and the 
case was returned for an appropriate award. 





— 0 


Employer Held Responsible for Injuries Sustained 
Outside of State 


N EMPLOYEE hired in one State for employment outside the 
State, and injured during the course of that employment, is en- 
titled to compensation. This question was recently passed upon by the 
United States Supreme Court, which sustained the validity of a compen- 
sation award made by the California Industrial Commission. (Alcas/« 
Packers Assn. v. Industrial Accident Commission, 55 Sup. Ct. 518.) 
In 1932, Palma, a nonresident alien, agreed in a written contract 
of hire, executed in California, to work for the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation in Alaska during the salmon-canning season. The contract 
stated that the employer elected to be bound by the Alaska work- 
men’s compensation law. 
Section 58 of the California Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
was then in force, provides: 
The commission shall have jurisdiction over all controversies arising out of 
injuries suffered without the territorial limits of this State in those cases where 


the injured employee is a resident of this State at the time of the injury and the 
contract of hire was made in this State. 


Section 27 (a) of the same statute read: 

No contract, rule, or regulation shall exempt the employer from liability for 
the compensation fixed by this act. 

At the end of his season in Alaska Palma applied for a compensation 
award under the California statute for injuries which he received in the 
course of his employment in Alaska. The employer attacked the 
application of the statute to the particular case on the ground that 
this resulted in a denial of due process of law and of full faith and 
credit within the meaning of the Federal Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of California refused to set aside the award of the State com- 
mission and held that on the basis of precedent the California act 
was applicable to the employee although he was a nonresident alicn. 
The court further held that since the contract of employment was 
entered into within the State, the stipulation that the parties shoul 
be governed by the Alaska act was invalid under section 27 (a) of tlie 
California act. 
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The first question before the United States Supreme Court was 
whether California was prohibited by the ‘‘due process” clause from 
imposing liability for the injuries which the employee received in 
Alaska. The California statute provides a remedy for injuries re- 
ceived in the course of employment entered into within the State, 
but “‘the due process clause denies to a State any power to restrict 
or control the obligation of contracts executed and to be performed 
without the State, as an attempt to exercise power over a subject 
' matter not within its constitutional jurisdiction.” The court pointed 
out that a contract instituted within the State is to some extent sub- 
ject to the power of that State even though it is to be performed else- 
where. While in other cases power to control the legal consequences 
of wrongful acts had been denied the State, the obligations arising 
under the workmen’s compensation act are “imposed as an incident 
of the employment relationship, as a cost to be borne by the business 
enterprise, rather than as an attempt to extend redress for the wrong- 
ful act of the employer.” 

Thus where the State has control over the employment status, its 
power to effect legal consequences is not restricted to occurrences 
within the State. 


Objections which are founded upon the fourteenth amendment must, therefore, 


be directed, not to the existence of the power to impose liability for an injury 
outside State borders, but to the manner of its exercise as being so arbitrary or 
unreasonable as to amount to a denial of due process. 


The Supreme Court found that the California statute as applied to 
the instant case was not such an arbitrary exercise of power. It 
pointed out that California had an interest in seeing that employees 
in Alaska received compensation so as to prevent them from becoming 
public charges in California. Such employees by their contract 
were required to return to California to receive their full wages and 
thus would have little opportunity to exercise their rights under the 
Alaska statute. 

The Packers’ Association contended that the Alaska statute, set 
up as a defense to the claim in California, should have been applied. 
In weighing the conflicting interests, however, the Court found no 
reason why California should apply the Alaska statute, especially in 
view of the important public interest of that State in seeing that 
employees did not become public charges. The fact that the employ- 
ment was wholly to be performed in Alaska did not alter the result. 

The interest of Alaska is not shown to be superior to that of California. No 
persuasive reason is shown for denying to California the right to enforce its own 


laws in its own courts, and in the circumstances the full faith and credit clause 
does not require that the statutes of Alaska be given that effect. 


The judgment of the California Supreme Court was therefore 
affirmed. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts, March 1935 


HERE were 13 percent fewer strikes and lockouts and 40 percent 

less workers involved in the strikes and lockouts beginning in 
March 1935 than in the same month a year ago. There was practi- 
cally no increase in the number of strikes and lockouts in March as 
compared with February. 


Strikes Beginning in March 


Amonec the more significant strikes beginning in March were the 
strike of 1,200 cleaners and dyers in San Francisco and the East Bay 
Region, California; a week’s strike of 3,000 employees of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation in Cincinnati; strikes of dental technicians at 
St. Louis, Newark, and New York City; and strikes of power-house 
employees at St. Louis, El Paso (Tex.), Dayton (Ohio), and Peoria 
(Ill.), and surrounding country. 

Cleaners and dyers in California—A combined owners-workers 
strike against price cutting closed all but three establishments in the 
cleaning and dyeing industry in San Francisco on March 4. Three 
firms refused to join the strike, insisting on maintaining prices which 
other companies contended made it impossible for them to pay the 
scale of wages which the workers demanded. After a shut-down of 5 
days all the plants and the unions agreed to a temporary minimum 
price of 75 cents for cash-and-carry service and 85 cents for delivery, 
with the understanding that prices and wages would be given recon- 
sideration in the near future. Union men agreed to stand behind 
plant owners to stabilize prices and eliminate ‘‘chiseling.”’ 

A similar walkout-lockout in Oakland and other East Bay cities, 
where nonunion establishments operated at a 33-cent minimum price, 
followed immediately upon the San Francisco settlement. A com- 
promise settlement was effected in a week, calling for a closed shop, 
40-hour week, and wages ranging from $17 to $40 a week. 

Crosley Radio Corporation.—After a week’s shut-down, caused by 4 
strike of over 3,000 employees, the four plants of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation in Cincinnati opened on April 5. The strike was called 
by the Radio and Refrigeration Workers’ Union, which demanded 
recognition of the union, rights of seniority, time and one-half for «ll 
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work in excess of 36 hours a week, weekly pay instead of 3 times a 
month, and a half day’s pay if called to the plant and then sent home 
because of no work. Without signing any statement of policy, the 
company agreed to the specific demands of the union with regard to 
wages and hours. 

Dental technicians.—Refusal of dental-laboratory owners to nego- 
tiate with the Dental Technicians Equity on the terms of a new 
agreement, caused white-collar workers in the 764 dental laboratories 
in the New York Metropolitan area to go on strike March 11. The 
union asked for a 30-hour week, maintaining that this would give 
work to the 500 members who are now unemployed, an increase in 
wages, and improvement in health conditions in the laboratories. 
Although 60 owners had signed up with the Equity within a week 
after the strike started, the strike was still in progress at the close of 
the month. 

A similar strike of dental technicians was called in St. Louis on 
March 15. Within 2 weeks the last of the six firms involved signed a 
wage contract to be in effect 1 year. 

Power-house workers.—All electric service was discontinued in El 
Paso and surrounding country on February 28, when 120 employees 
in the power and distribution departments of the El Paso Electric Co. 
pulled the switches and went on strike for union recognition and wage 
increases. A mediation board was appointed and the men resumed 
work within 12 hours. By the final terms of settlement an average 
wage increase of 12 percent was granted with no discrimination 
because of union membership or participation in the strike. Until 
September 15, 1935, employees are to deal with the management 
through an employees’ committee. 

Failure to recognize the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers caused a strike at the Dayton, Ohio, Power and Light Co. 
at midnight of March 18, leaving parts of the city in darkness and 
without transportation or other power facilities. Within 48 hours 
the Regional Labor Relations Board and other Government officials 
negotiated settlement whereby the men returned to work with the 
promise of upion recognition should their organization gain a majority 
vote at an employees’ election to be held May 15. 


Strikes Ending in March 


Kroger Consumers Sanitary Stores—A 9-month strike of 52 bakers 
of the Kroger Consumers Sanitary Stores at Chicago was brought to a 
close on March 9 through the efforts of a Department of Labor 
conciliator. The demand for a closed-union shop caused the walk- 
out. By the terms of settlement the company reinstated most of the 
strikers and promised that there would be no discrimination because 


of union affiliation. The company, however, did not sign a union 
128881—35——-9 
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agreement. The strike was marked with violence, resulting in some 
personal injuries and several thousand dollars worth of property 
damage. 

Newark Morning Ledger.—On March 28 the trustees of the Newark 
Morning Ledger and the officers of the Newark Newspaper Guild 
signed an agreement ending a strike of 43 Ledger editorial workers 
which began November 17. The strike was in protest against the 
discharge of eight members of the Guild by the publishers and their 
refusal to negotiate with the Guild. The fact that this was a strike 
of white-collar employees and the first strike which the 1-year old 
Newspaper Guild had called, caused it to receive Nation-wide pub- 
licity. Newspaper guilds from all over the country contributed 
strike funds. Local trade unions, as well as the American Federation 
of Labor, expressed sympathy with the strike. Two weeks before 
settlement the chancery court issued an injunction enjoining the 
Guild from all strike activities, which meant a cessation of picketing 
and boycotting, as well as use of the radio and Guild papers to discuss 
strike matters. By the terms of settlement the publishers agreed to 
reinstate all striking employees and to negotiate with the Guild on a 
wage and hour contract. 

Ohrbach’s Affiliated Stores, Inc.-—A strike called by the Office 
Workers’ Union against the Ohrbach’s Affiliated Stores on December 
15, was ended on March 8 through negotiations by the Regional 
Labor Relations Board. The strike involved 114 of the stores’ 
900 employees and was caused by the owner’s refusal to bargain 
directly with the Office Workers’ Union which, the owner main- 
tained, represented only a minority of his employees. 


Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to March 1935 








Workers in- 
volved in 
strikes and 

lockouts M an- 


days 


Number of strikes and lockouts 











































Month idle 
Beginning In ‘ : In : 
prog- | Ended In ef- | Begin prog- = ng 
ress in fect at | ning ress m 
Prior In during | month oe ee d 
month | month - - mont 
Es: akcianennbulins<sonpinen 30 91 121 78 43 | 41,628 | 80,880 | 668, 50) 
February ...........--.-----.----- 43 92 135 83 52 | 85,727 [119,910 | 939, 580 
Sin pnacutbbnenseddsescenesens 52 164 216 146 70 | 94,117 |127, 742 | 1, 424, 833 
REE SR Segre 70 211 281 179 102 |158, 887 |199, 580 | 2, 517,749 
Mi apcocscaccucoucesnanesesoceses 102 224 326 217 109 |165, 815 |249, 693 | 2, 226, 069 
into ccc cc cep ectnantingeocnieny 109 156 265 135 130 | 41, 263 |106, 852 | 1, 676, 265 
SE iitan.cstgmeaknaswagpoceuny 130 128 | . 258 160 98 |151, 432 [219,037 | 2,020, 172 
BE 00 acadedadndagcibonsedderin 98 157 255 149 106 | 63, 447 |122, 144 | 1, 735, 672 
September...............-..----.. 106 127 233 148 85 |413, 383 [486,798 | 4, 020, 155 
GE antiwar ubittideibaycoenal 175 260 171 89 | 75,688 |102,971 | 852, 787 
FROTOEIIEE cnncecoccosscsqececcaces 89 114 2038 106 97 | 36,102 | 98,201 | 841, 570 
WP itis qeietntnindesncsbeeind 97 101 198 120 78 | 26,119 | 73,481 | 376, 297 
1935 
i thtnnnccetanhenceowsmun 78 125 203 lll 92 | 88,450 |100,427 | 865, 050 
Nicdtitnicibiiddsiinbacbindes 92 139 231 108 123 | 57,000 | 94,000 | 868, 000 
etn 123 142 265 115 150 | 54,000 | 98,000 | 1, 200, 000 
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Vigorous picketing was pursued throughout this strike and sev- 
eral hundred pickets were arrested at various times. By the terms 
of settlement all strikers were returned to work on the same basis as 
existed previous to the strike. 


Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in January 1935 


ABLE 1 shows the number of strikes and lockouts in each industry 

which began in January 1935, and the total number in progress, 
that is, those which began prior to and continued into January in 
addition to those which began in that month. The number of 
workers involved and the total number of man-days idle during the 
disputes are also given. 

More than one-half of the total number of workers involved in 
strikes and lockouts in January were in the textile and transportation 
industries, most of them being clothing workers and bus and truck 
drivers. There was a marked decrease in the number of strikes in 
mining compared with preceding months. 


Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in January 1935, by Industry 








Beginning in In progress during 
January January 


Industry 





. Workers | ,, Workers 
Number | involved | Number | involved 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in January 1935, by Industry—Continued 

































Beginning in In progress during 
January January Man. 
Industry my fon 
. . g 
Number pede mee Number ee January 
dln Deslncin\gaes oitiinte 1, 701 9 2, 186 15, 332 
SREP SUD ccd cwiduddcdonenosséssé sccisve~s 1, 032 4 1, 032 2, 424 
EL NIE) EMS RE Reales! Peete IF 1 35 175 
Other leather goods............................. 3 669 4 1,119 12, 733 
Food and kindred products_____- 7 5, 927 14 6, 631 10%, 509 
EL biiidadMbbhnadialakbousdsbeveakessdicese! 3 5, 404 5 5, 506 92. 856 
i) ere sinnhbscadindiet 4 185 4, 070 
Canning and preserving ............._________- 2 25 2 25 20 
Slaughtering and meat pearing. RS a ee 2 498 2 498 4, 588 
i teak, Loe Gee Ak snacedbscdlcuseadidetecstsiben 1 417 715 
Tobacco manufactures._.._._____. 1 22 1 22 418 
Cigars and cigarettes... ELE SEIT 1 22 1 22 418 
Paper and printing... 4 132 6 326 4. 439 
Boxes, paper...........- By (1 #1 ees Set tee t 1 150 3, 300 
Printing and publishing: — 
Newspapers and periodicals__- bbe. Jdsu del 3 106 4 150 1, 383 
SE SS ees 1 26 1 
Chemicals and allied produ: ts___ LABORER ES RFRA TLS ébdecs i 
fT ES” Saas ia NS eee 1 
Miscellaneous manuti: tt res__- i: 4 5x6 7 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. eS 1 43 1 
Furriers and fur factories - - ‘ éaddabesee ec 2 33 3 
_ SER ee ae ert eae 1 750 3 
Extraction of minerals... EEE CARL 5 4 i, sae 12 
I I a eds os au ed ok 4 5, 830 6 
Metalliferous RE TR i. es? NR CLE. SER EA 5 
Crude petroleum...___.___. TF peebe: noc decades 1 
Tremspercenem one, communi aien - 14 24,837 19 
A Nc a i 4 1, 700 6 
Motor i SEM eel al 9 21, 109 ll 
ok ils Neteabing sosmapetecccsdbiies. 1 
Radio broadcasting ...................____- 1 28 1 
, “S85. ) “td eee 11 $69 17 
a A ll ivamess 2 550 5 
ET “in y 419 12 
Domestic and personal service _- 10 11% 14 
Ho ae Serena, and boarding houses.____- * 3 50 : 
ent Reba ieCEibdndenetiianeen a 1 s 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing............_____- 4 49 5 
Elevator and ioe, lilestovii> Tvetcunssiticinc tesa tetaenindiindciinaes 1 
ES ORES ep ere eee 2 12 2 
Building and construction... : ti 1,f4 il 
Buildings exclusive of P. W. A_. 1 1, 600 4 
All other (bridges, docks, roads, etc., and P. W. 
SIRES ce 5 254 7 
onan o IRE: . ar RRS ieee 2 4, 580 2 
Serica ESS ET SES Ce ee aD 1 80 1 
F — | TE TRE SLIME SSR 1 4, 500 1 
RE ae a ae 6 7, 266 8 























The number of strikes in each State is shown in table 2. Almost 
half the strikes and lockouts beginning in January occurred in New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. With the exception of the 1-day 
demonstration strike of 20,000 truck drivers in New York City, the 
strikes involved relatively small numbers of workers. The four inter- 
state disputes beginning in January were the strike of 5,000 employers 
of the National Biscuit Co. in Philadelphia, New York City, Newark, 
Atlanta, and York, Pa.; the strike of 20,000 shirt workers in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut; a strike of several 
hundred millinery workers of one company having plants in New York 
and New Jersey; and a strike of several hundred coal and ice truck 
drivers of 18 firms located in Fargo, N. Dak., and Moorhead, Minn. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in January 1935, by States 
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Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in January 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts in which the num- 
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The size of strikes and lockouts beginning in January, according to 
number of workers, is shown in table 3. Over half of the strikes anq 
lockouts involved fewer than 100 persons. The four large disputes 
were the strike of shirt workers, the demonstration strike of New 
York truck drivers, the strike at the National Biscuit Co., mentioned 
above, and a strike of 6,000 relief workers in New Jersey who de- 
manded union rates of wages for skilled work and 75 cents an hour for 
unskilled work. 

The size of strikés and lockouts ending in January, according to 
duration in weeks and months, is given in table 4. About 40 percent 
of the strikes and lockouts terminating in January lasted less than 
1 week, as compared with over 60 percent ending in December which 
lasted less than 1 week. 

The strikes lasting 3 months or more were a strike of gold miners 
in Sutter Creek, Calif., which began last October, a strike of painters 
in Madison, Wis., which began in April 1934, and a strike of ma- 
chinists and repairmen employed by several typewriter companies 
which began last October. 


Table 4.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in January 1935 








Number of strikes and lockouts with duration 
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The major causes or objects of strikes and lockouts beginning in 
January are listed in table 5. An increase in wages was the major 
demand of more than one-half the persons who went out on strike 
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in January. Exclusive of wages, the chief cause of strikes and lock- 
outs was discrimination against union members. 


Table 5.—Causes of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in January 1935 
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Various methods used in negotiating settlements of the strikes and 
lockouts ending in January are given in table 6. More than half the 
strikes and lockouts were settled through the assistance of Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliators, and regional and other Government labor 
boards. In most of these cases negotiations were carried on with 
employers and representatives of organized labor. In 45 cases 
settlement was reached directly by employers and their employees or 
representatives of organized employees. In three instances workers 
returned to work with no settlement, the largest instance of this kind 
being the 1-day demonstration strike of New York truck drivers. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes and Lockouts Ending 
in January 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Negotiations carried on by— — 


Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 





100. 0 63, 026 100. 0 


Employers and workers directly 17.1 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 
direct] 23.4 23, 554 


53. 10, 903 
3. 1, 372 
2. 21, 700 




















The results, or the terms of settlement, of strikes and lockouts as 
they affected workers are shown in table 7, Because of the many 
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variable situations involved in the calling of strikes and the terms of 
settlement, a classification of results can be only approximately 
accurate. The workers may lose on the major issues and win a few 
minor points, or vice versa. Or the workers may demand one thing, 
such as a certain percentage increase in wages, and win only half a; 
much as they ask. Sometimes, for strategic purposes, workers de. 
mand more than they expect to win and the strike would be considereq 
a success even though all the original demands were not granted jp 
the final settlement. 

In this table an attempt was made to evaluate each strike and lock- 
out as to the degree of success or failure in relation to the origina] 
causes or objects. Half of the strikes and lockouts ending in January 
were settled in favor of the workers and in 15 percent of the cases 
workers were partially successful. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in January 1935 
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Number total Number | total 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Strikes and Lockouts During 1934 


HILE there were almost twice as many strikes and lockouts 

during 1934 as in the “‘prosperity’’ year 1929, there were 
considerably fewer last year than during the war and the years imme- 
diately following the war. Although no complete record was kept of 
the number of workers involved in industrial disputes during the war 
and post-war depression period, it is known from the partial informa- 
tion available that the number was much greater than in 1934. For 
instance, in 1919 more than 4,000,000 persons were involved in 2,665 
of the total 3,568 strikes and lockouts. 

There was an average of 778 persons involved in each of the strikes 
and lockouts beginning in 1934. Excluding the 375,900 persons in- 
volved in the general textile strike, the average was 562. 

There was an average of 14 days’ idleness per person involved in 
strikes and lockouts in 1934. It must be remembered, however, that 
this is not an exact account of the days’ work lost. Frequently, time 
lost during the dispute was made up by increased production imme- 
diately prior to or after the strike or lockout. In some cases work 
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was transferred to other companies or plants. While workers in- 
volved in these disputes lost time, other persons may have been 
provided with employment. 

The following table indicates the number of strikes and lockouts 
in each year since 1916 and the number of workers involved and total 
man-days of idleness during each year, 1927 to 1934. Indexes, using 
1929 as the base year, are also given. The figures for the years 1916 
to 1927 differ slightly from those previously published, which included 
strikes and lockouts in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands. In this table these are excluded in order to make 
the data comparable with later years, which include only continental 
United States. The data given for 1934 are also different from those 
previously published, due to additional information which has recently 
become available. 

The chart shows the annual trend in the number of strikes and 
lockouts since 1916 and in the number of workers involved for those 
years in which these data are available. 


Strikes and Lockouts, 1916-34 ! 
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' The number of strikes and lockouts from 1916 to 1927 reported in this table differs slightly from those 
reported in previous issues. (See text above.) For all years, strikes and lockouts lasting less than 1 day 
or involving fewer than 6 are excluded. 
‘No information a 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
March 1935 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised her good offices in connection with 109 labor disputes dur- 
ing March 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 76,444 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
The commissioners of conciliation also assisted in the mediation of 
textile, steel, and railway disputes and in investigations of individual 
complaints. 
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Labor Disputes in the Philippine Islands, 1933 


EARLY twice as many strikes occurred in the Philippine Islands 

in 1933 as in 1932 and almost twice as many workers were in- 
volved asin the former year. Wages continued to be the chief cause of 
controversy. ‘The following statistics on strikes and other industrial 
disputes in the Philippines for 1933 are from the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Report (unpublished) of the Philippine Bureau of Labor for the 
calendar year 1933. 


Strikes and Other Industrial Disputes Adjusted Through Intervention of Philip- 
pine Bureau of Labor, 1929 to 1933 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1934 


ORE industrial disputes were reported for 1934 than for any 

other year since 1920, while the loss in man-working-days in 

that year was the heaviest since 1925. These and various other data 

on strikes and lockouts in the Dominion are published in the February 
1935 Canadian Labor Gazette. 

Logging, mining, and clothing manufacturing were the industries 
most seriously affected by these 1934 controversies. There was, 
however, a substantial time loss through such conflicts in the furniture 
manufacturing, woodworking, and boot and shoe manufacturing 
industries. Approximately one-third of the 1934 time loss is charge- 
able to strikes of clothing factory workers—4 of these disputes taking 
place in Toronto, 3 in Montreal, and 1 in Winnipeg. Close to 
another third of the time loss in the same year is attributable to a 
loggers’ strike on Vancouver Island. Other disputes involving con- 
siderable time loss were two strikes of pulpwood cutters in northern 
Ontario, a coal miners’ strike at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, and one of 
metal miners at Flin Flon, Manitoba. The majority of these con- 
flicts originated with demands for higher wages, and in some instances 
also for union working conditions or union recognition. Of the 191 


disputes reported for the year only 10 were called because of wage 
reductions. 
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Strikes and lockouts in Canada; 1915 to 1934 














Number of disputes— 


Disputes in existence in the year 
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Year 
Inexistence| Beginning aes oF ae of 
in the year | in the year ploy orkers 
involved involved 

- Pe Ee eee 63 62 120 11, 395 
SS ey FE ee ee ee aS ee 120 118 332 26, 538 
ER RE IRD a: alan SELLE L IETS TEL EEE 160 158 758 50, 255 
EN I A aS eee’ 230 228 782 79, 743 
Nae Oe RES LS HE NO Aa 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 
Ee ee ae es OR 322 310 1, 374 60, 327 
EE a ea ey ee ee 168 159 1, 208 28, 257 
i Re lla ae oe eM ea se: on ES 104 SY 732 43,775 
RS. ES ee ree 5 A ee 86 77 450 34, 261 
ESR Ra ae See ee ee 7 64 435 34, 310 
NS An Cue ea 3 i a eS 87 86 497 28, 949 
EP. ee ee ae ee 77 75 512 23, 
al ee heme en 74 72 480 22, 299 
0 FE, OSE RS Se eee vs 96 548 17, 581 
ee ee en heeeauene 90 88 263 12, 946 
ILE: eae Sr ee ee apres 67 67 338 13, 768 
nl aa ST NS ME EES I AE 88 86 266 10, 738 
ne EEE ET SS NE pen ete cel Pp SI 116 lll 497 23, 390 
US a eS a 125 122 617 26, 558 
EE See) SP Eee eee 191 189 1, 100 45, 800 





——y, 


Time lost 
(in man- 
ays) 


95, 042 
236, 814 
1, 123, 515 
847, 942 
3, 400, 942 
799, 524 
1, 048, 914 
1, 528, 661 
671, 750 
1, 295, 054 
1, 193, 281 
266, 601 
152, 570 
224, 212 
152, 080 
91, 797 
204, 238 
255, 000 
317, 547 
574, 519 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


HE National Labor Relations Board in 10 of 23 decisions rendered 
from February 20 to March 21, 1935, ruled that the companies 
involved had violated section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act by 
the discharge of employees for union affiliation or activity. In 9 of 
these decisions the Board ruled that the employees should be reinstated 
in their former positions, in five cases also ruling that the discharged 
employees, who had been ordered reinstated by regional labor boards, 
should be reimbursed for wages lost since the date of such decisions. 
In the other decision the company had ceased doing business and the 
board ordered it to pay the salary lost by the three employees from the 
date of their discharge to the date the company ceased doing business. 
In four decisions the Board found that the companies had violated 
section 7 (a) by refusing to bargain collectively with their employees, 
and ordered the companies, on request of the employees, to proceed 
immediately to bargain collectively with the organization representing 
the employees, and to endeavor to arrive at a collective agreement. 

In two cases employees petitioned for elections to determine the 
person or organization desired by the employees to represent them 
for the purpose of collective bargaining. In one case the request was 
granted; in the other case the Board found that an election on the 
basis suggested by the union would not accurately reflect the wishes 
| of the present employees, and therefore denied the request. 

Two decisions found that the companies had not violated section 7 
(a) by refusal to bargain collectively with their employees; in one of 
these decisions it was recommended that the company post notices 
in its press rooms to the effect that the employees might, without 
fear of discrimination, join the local union or any other organization 
of employees, and that the company would in good faith bargain 
collectively with any union or committee designated by a majority 
of the employees. 

In three decisions the Board found no violation of section 7 (a) in 
the discharge of employees for union activity. In one of these cases 
the evidence showed that the employee had been discharged for in- 
efficiency, and in another that the discharge of five employees was 
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due to diminished business. In the third decision the Board foun 
that the company had offered the two complainants positions jus 
before the ending of the strike and they had refused to accept them. 

In another decision the Board, on a rehearing of the case, reversed 
its former decision that the company had violated section 7 (a), by; 
renewed its recommendation that the company place upon a preferen. 
tial list all employees who had struck, and that in engaging workers 
the company draw upon the men on such list according to their 
seniority. 

In one case the Board dismissed the complaint that the members of 
a shop committee had been discharged because of union activity. The 
Board found that the company had not signed the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement and had not become subject to any code of fair 
competition; therefore it was not legally bound by the provisions of 
the National Recovery Act. 





—i>-° ¢ «a 


New Agreement in Clothing Industry in Quebec 
Enforceable as Law 


RGANIZED employers and workers in the men’s clothing 
industry of the Province of Quebec have taken advantage of 
the Provincial law providing for the legalization of collective agree- 
ments ' to stabilize wages and working conditions throughout the 
Province. According to an article in the March 1935 issue of the 
Canadian Congress Journal, the situation in the industry has hereto- 
fore been such that even when a good agreement was secured by the 
Montreal union, its effects were nullified by the mobility of the indus- 
try and by competition from neighboring small towns not affected by 
the agreement. These small towns offer concessions in the form 
of ‘‘ridiculously low rentals, free taxes, very cheap labor, and pro- 
tection against unions” to attract Montreal manufacturers, and the 
ease with which a clothing shop can be moved or started made it 
possible for the manufacturers to take advantage of such conditions. 
For these reasons, and in spite of a satisfactory agreement covering the 
Montreal market, which was secured as the result of a strike in July 
1934, the organized clothing workers found that the situation was 
getting out of control. 

The law providing for extending juridical authority to a collective 
agreement stipulates, however, that when an agreement is so legalized 
it becomes binding upon all persons in the industry. Accordingly, 
negotiations were begun for a new agreement to be drawn up in con- 
formity with that law, which would affect all Provincial manu- 
facturers. The union was represented by the Montreal Joint Board 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1934, p. 672. 
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of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers for the Montreal district, 
and by the general organization of the Amalgamated for the Province. 
The employers acted through the Associated Clothing Manufac- 
turers of the Province of Quebec, the Montreal Clothing Contrac- 
tors’ Association, and a number of independent manufacturers. 
The agreement was submitted to the Minister of Labor for legaliza- 
tion, and after approval by him was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of March 2 and 9, 1935. (Publication in the official organ 
of the Department of Labor of the Province constitutes the final 
step in the process of making the collective agreement enforceable 
as law.) 

The agreement classifies and defines the various occupations and 
operations it covers. Under the law, economic zones must be estab- 
lished, and differentials in hours and rates between zones are per- 
mitted. The clothing industry’s agreement prescribes 3 zones: Zone 1, 
Montreal and the area 10 miles around it; zone 2, 75 miles outside 
and around zone 1; zone 3, the remainder of the Province. A work 
week of 44 hours for the Montreal district and 48 hours in the other 
zones is established. Overtime is to be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half in the Montreal district, and time and a quarter elsewhere. 
The minimum rates set by the agreement are, in zone 2, approximately 
10 percent, and in zone 3 approximately 15 percent, below the Mon- 
treal scale. As provided in the law, employers actually paying higher 
wages than those fixed in the agreement are prohibited from reducing 
them during the life of the pact. Wages are to be paid in full in 
cash, and “‘in order to discourage the evils of the sweatshop system 
which may exist in the clothing trade, no factory shall be allowed to 
work part of its employees on the piece-rate system and part on the 
hourly rate system.” 

The agreement became effective April 1. It will remain in force 
until January 1, 1936, at which time it is renewed automatically for 
1 year, unless at least 90 days’ notice of amendment or revocation is 
given by one of the principal contracting parties. The responsibility 
of enforcement will rest upon a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of all parties to the agreement. Since under the Provincial 
act the wages and hours provisions are binding upon all engaged in 
the industry, whether parties to the agreement or not, it is felt that 
the extension of this agreement between clothing workers and employ- 


ers “should go a long way toward stabilizing the men’s clothing 
industry.” 
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Recent Decision of Permanent Arbitration Tribuna] 
of Denmark 


N DENMARK practically all industrial workers are organized 

into trade associations, while the employers of labor on a large 
scale are also organized into the Danish Employers’ Association. 
These employers engage about 66.5 percent of all industrial workers 
Both the workers’ and employers’ associations are recognized by law, 
and in their mutual relations they are regulated and restrained by 
laws and working agreements which have the effect of law. There 
is thus a system of partial collaboration which dates back te Septem. 
ber 1899. In that year an extensive labor conflict broke out between 
the employers’ association and the workers’ unions. The conflict 
was settled in September of that year, the Government acting as 
mediator. This settlement is popularly called ‘the September 
Agreement’’, and its terms are, for the most part, observed to this 
day. According to this agreement, all disputes regarding conflicting 
interpretations of labor disputes were to be settled by a labor tribunal 
which was immediately afterwards established by law and called the 
‘“‘Permanent Labor Tribunal.” In the September agreement it was 
furthermore laid down that both parties (employers and workers) 
were to retain full liberty of organization; that employers were to be 
in sole control of the work at their plants; and that they had the 
right to employ foremen who did not belong to labor organizations. 
On the other hand, the workers had the right to select their own repre- 
sentatives to negotiate with the employers regarding wages and shop 
conditions, and these representatives were to be recognized as such 
by the employers. Finally, according to the agreement, a 75-percent 
vote would be required to validate a declaration of strike or lockout 
by any employers’ or labor organization, and a 2-weeks’ notice must 
precede any strike or lockout. 

Under the law of April 12, 1910, as revised and amended by the law 
of December 21, 1921,' a board of arbitration was established. This 
board consists of three members recommended by the Permanent 
Labor Tribunal, approved of by both the employers’ and the labor 
organizations and appointed by the Minister of the Interior. The 
function of this board is to arbitrate when employers and workers 
cannot reach an agreement and when as a consequence an industrial 
conflict is threatened. The Board of Arbitration mediates before 
an agreement has been reached, whereas the Permanent Labor 
Tribunal is a court which deals with breaches of agreements between 
employers and workers, and which can render decisions binding upon 
both parties. 





1 International Labor Office. Legislative Series, 1921 (Part IJ), Den. 2: Act—Conciliation (lov 0™ 


meegling i arbejdsstridigheder den 2ide Deecember 1921). 
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The decisions of the Permanent Labor Tribunal have always been 
respected. Cases coming before the Tribunal which involve interpre- 
tation of labor agreements are usually referred to a special tribunal 
which establishes whether or not there is a breach of contract and 
then makes recommendations. This was the procedure in a case 
recently before the court, which is described below. 


Case Involving Dismissal of Employees’ Representative 


In 1934 a dispute arose between the management of the company 
Burmeister and Wain and the employees at its branch plant called 
Refshalegen. The dispute involved the rates of payment for over- 
time work. ‘The representative of the workers claimed that the rates 
of payment for overtime work should be according to a special agree- 
ment, while the management insisted that they should be according 
to a general agreement (preceding the special one) providing for 
somewhat lower rates. The workers thereupon gave notice of strike 
and the company referred the dispute for decision to the Permanent 
Labor Tribunal which ruled against the workers on December 31, 
1934. The strike notices were accordingly withdrawn. 

Ill feeling had existed for a long time between the superintendent 
in charge of the shop in question and the representative of the workers 
there. On one occasion the workers prolonged their lunch period for 
more than half an hour in order to decide whether or not they should 
quit work in a body at the end of the working day. This their repre- 
sentative persuaded them aot todo. Shortly afterwards,on November 
28, 1934, the company gave the workers’ representative notice of 
discharge, to take effect 2 months later as is customary. ‘The workers 
thereupon brought the case before the Permanent Labor Tribunal 
which referred the case to a special tribunal. The opinion of this 
tribunal, given on December 27, 1934, was that the discharge of the 
representative was in violation of the general agreement between the 
employers and the trade union of smiths and machinists. The 
superintendent of the department where the workers’ representative 
was employed offered the latter a position in another department, 
and a small sum to recompense him for making the change. This 
offer the representative refused and was thereupon discharged. 

The trade union appealed to the Permanent Labor Tribunal, 
demanding his reinstatement and damages for the wrongs suffered, 
and the levy of a fine upon the company for violating the provisions 
of the September agreement. The company took the position that 
the case was not within the jurisdiction of the Permanent Labor 
Tribunal, and that in any event the September agreement should not 
be so interpreted as to force an employer to keep indefinitely a person 
whom he did not wish to employ. 
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The Permanent Labor Tribunal rendered its decision on Febri:; 

15, 1935. It pointed out the great importance to the worker: 

feeling that no special risk is run by their representative in disp) = 
against their employers and that, therefore, if a representative js 
illegally discharged, recompense is due not only to the representative 
but also to the workers whom he represents. It is the function of the 
court to determine whether such recompense is to consist in the 
reinstatement of the representative or in some other action. It js 
of the utmost importance for both parties that there be foundation 
for proper collaboration. As in the present case it was evident that q 
change in the personal element was desirable, the Tribunal held that 
in consideration of the attitude of the company towards the workers’ 
representatives it would be unfortunate to reinstate the representa- 
tive in his old position, but that on the other hand, the company 
was duty bound to create conditions favorable to proper collaboration. 

Damages fixed at 5,000 kroner were awarded to the workers’ 
representative because of his enforced retirement. A further sum of 
10,000 kroner was awarded to the trade union of the workers for the 
company’s violation of the opinion of the special tribunal. The 
company was also sentenced to pay the cost of the case.” 

It may be remarked in connection with the above that the super- 
intendent involved in the case resigned his position shortly after 
January 1, 1935. 

Both parties to the dispute have accepted the decision of the Court 
without any protest and will undoubtedly show complete loyalty 
in their efforts to create proper working conditions on the basis of a 
genuine collaboration between the employers and workers. 





? Arbejdsgiveren, organ of the Danish Employers’ Association, Copenhagen, for Mar. 8, 1935, pp. 74 
and 75. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
February 1935 


OR every two persons separated from their jobs in manufacturing 
permed during February 1935, three persons were hired. 
There were fewer separations during the month of February than 
during any month since June 1933. The lay-off rate for manufac- 
turing was lower during February than for any month since February 
1934." 

The turn-over rates shown in this study represent the number of 
changes per 100 on the pay roll. The data are compiled from reports 
mailed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by more than 5,000 repre- 
sentative establishments in 144 manufacturing industries. 

In the 10 industries for which separate rates are shown, reports were 
received from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of 
the workers in each of these industries as shown in the 1931 Census of 
Manufactures. The firms representing these 10 industries which 
reported to the Bureau during February had over 1,000,000 workers 
on their pay rolls. 

Trend by Months 


TABLE 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together 
with the accession rate for each month of 1934 and for January and 
February 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries, January 1934—-February 1935 


i = 
Jan- | Feb- Au- 
uary | ruary 
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' Data concerning labor turn-over are now collected and published monthly. Rates on a monthly basis 
are now available for the entire period, June 1929 to date. Reports have also been prepared for individual 
months for the period, January 1932 to October 1934; until recently data for this perio’ were available on!y 
on a quarterly basis. 
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Analysis by Industries 


TaBLE 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates {oy 
the 10 industries in which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently 
large number of firms to justify the publishing of separate industry 


figures. 


Slaughtering and meat-packing and cotton manufacturing were 
the only industries in which the total separation rate exceeded the 
hiring rate. In each of the other 8 industries more people were hired 
than were separated from their jobs during February. During the 
month the highest quit rate occurred in the automobile industry and 
the lowest in the brick industry. Automobiles also had the highest 
discharge rate; the lowest occurred in the iron and steel industry. 
The highest lay-off rate was shown by the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry, and the lowest by the iron and steel industry. 
Brick manufacturing showed the highest accession rate and iron and 




































































steel the lowest. 
Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Specified Industries 
February, January | February} February| January = February 

1935 1935 1934 1935 935 1934 
Class of rates 
Automobiles Boots and shoes 
EOE te 1, 62 1. 96 3. 23 0. 63 0. 62 | 1. 64 
POD s,m, dada cin inntin distnniiabiie .29 . 37 . 68 . 26 25 | 27 
a ARR RS, Sic RA 2. 33 1.72 2. 43 . 96 1. 20 | gg 
Total separation rate__.................-. 4. 24 4. 05 6. 34 1. 85 2.07 | 2.90 
SE GBD ccndnccncnsccccncgseneeses~ 5. 76 17. 61 20. 17 3. 63 5. 48 | 6.09 
Bricks Cotton manufacturing 
IR TIES eh TEINS a 5 EE 0. 43 0. 55 0.77 0. 96 0. 99 1. 28 
a ae ee . 09 . 04 31 28 .2 39 
Ak Retin Re. epee 4.49 8. 32 3. 93 2. 38 2. 07 1. 53 
Total separation rate_.................... 5. 01 8.91 5. 01 3. 62 3. 34 3. 20 
TIEN AOS SRE ES 11. 42 10. 10 9. 82 3. 56 4.74 5. 90 
Foundries and machine shops Furniture 
SE RSE ees ee ae eae SS 0.71 0. 61 0.75 0. 46 0. 40 0. 59 
ID, ociic bi ndededenncenueitnne .2B .21 .17 . 20 . 28 .B 
A SES TAS EE 2. 00 2. 08 1. 55 2. 36 3. 45 4, 03 
Total separation rate..................... 2. 94 2.90 2.47 3. 02 4.13 4, 85 
ES onudiatiekddecos mibdnsonsied 5. 29 6.77 6. 34 5. 41 6. 50 5. 14 
Iron and steel Men’s clothing 

ladle aha etitiaii Renin we tani pation 0. 73 0. 57 0. 67 0.72 0. 76 0. 68 
IND. co qnnasacscoccccasesencucn .07 -07 07 -17 10 10 
I i le indian ds apne tics chnwilall . 62 . 54 . 82 1.08 | | . 96 22 
Total separation rate..................... 1. 42 1.18 1. 56 1.97 1. 82 1. 50 
Accession rate................--..-.-...-. 2. 78 5.13 3. 25 4. 06 8. 53 5. 69 
Sawmills Slaughtering and meat packing 
IO, bie dckiddwedsddiovdicvise dmmthssbis 0. 99 0. 95 1.06 0. 89 0. 67 0. 80 
PRS ee ane - 28 . 36 - 46 - . 24 . % 
iinecasanncoccscsecavemeges 3. 22 3. 04 2. 54 12.15 14. 49 10. 23 
Total separation rate...................-- 4.49 4. 35 4. 06 13. 30 15. 40 11. 29 
Bn caccncccaschmphbdboanse 7.70 9. 81 10. 82 5. 85 8. 61 9. 14 
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Labor Turn-Over in the Sawmill Industry, 1933 and 
1934 


HE annual turn-over rate for the sawmill industry is much higher 
ti than for industry as a whole. For example, in 1934 the annual 
separation rate for industry as a whole was 49.2, whereas for the saw- 
mill industry the annual separation rate was 87.8. 

The 1934 accession rate for industry as a whole was 56.9. In the 
sawmill industry the rate was 93.4, or nearly twice as great as in 
industry as a whole. 

Notwithstanding the high rates for the sawmill industry, a number 
of individual sawmill firms had remarkably good turn-over rates. 
Thus, in 1934, there were 28 firms, employing more than 3,500 workers, 
which had an annual separation rate of less than 30 percent. 

Table 1 shows, by rate groups, for the years 1933 and 1934, the 
number of employees and the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, and 
accessions in 131 identical firms in the sawmill industry from which 
reports were received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These firms 
had an average of 22,419 employees for the year 1933 and an average 
of 27,843 employees for the year 1934. 


Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 131 Identical Firms in the Sawmill Industry, 
1933 and 1934, by Rate Groups 








Quits 








N ~¢ . 
Rate group firms pit Re Number of quits 





1934 1933 1933 





Under 2.5 percent ' 6, 601 
2.5 and under 5 percent 499 
5 and under 7.5 percent 4, 057 
7.5 and under 10 percent... ..........--------- 5, 178 
10 and under 15 percent 2, 943 
15 and under 20 percent 3, 123 828 
20 and under 25 percent 1, 495 1, 768 
25 and under 30 percent 632 778 
30 and under 35 percent 516 177 
Cl SS ees 2, 799 3, 205 
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Table 1.—Changes in Personnel in 131 Identical Firms in the Sawmill Indus; ry T} 
1933 and 1934, by Rate Groups—Continued 
titi ehh —- | yet 
Lay-ofts perc 
- rate 
Number of Number of 199 
Rate group firms employees Number of lay-ofts id 
" ae one- 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 | 1933 was 
i YS ¥ than 
Under 5 percent. _ . - . 18 12 2, 976 820 43 | 9 4 60 
5 and under 10 percent. - - 3 12 916 2, 187 58 | 144 4, 
10 and under 26 percent. . 14 12 3, 208 3, 223 74 | 475 Ir 
20 and under 30 percent. . 10 14 2, 100 3, 488 551 | 80) I 
30 and under 40 percent. . 14 7 3, 572 967 1, 240 296 131 
40 and under 60 percent. . 13 19 2, 963 3, 884 1,417 | 1, 898 
60 and under 90 percent. - 20 16 4, 229 3, 356 2, 960 | 2 475 WwW 
90 and under 120 percent. 10 14 1, 666 2, 314 1, 724 | 2, 334 em| 
120 and under 150 percent 8 10 1,612 1,415 2, 020 | 1, 878 T 
150 percent and over - .. 21 15 4, 601 765 7, 989 | 1, 731 
a 131 | 31 | 27,843 | 22,419] 18,476 | 12,00 firm 
a _——— —————— ———_— esta 
Total separations 
“a Tab! 
- — pe Fe 
Number of Number of Number of i 
Rate group firms employees separations ~— 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Under 10 percent. . . .. 12 12 841 856 39 37 
10 and under 20 percent - - 8 6 1,616 784 260 135 
20 and under 30 percent 8 17 1, 160 3, 495 278 922 
30 and under 40 percent - - 15 i) 3, 054 1, 301 1, 045 | 447 Quit 
40 and under 60 percent 16 20 5, 391 5, 654 2, 612 2, 884 Diset 
60 and under 90 percent. . 26 20 6, 569 4, 503 4, 869 3, 406 Lay~< 
90 and under 120 percent. i) 18 1, 343 2, 857 1,312 3, 004 Sepat 
120 and under 150 percent 13 7 2, 880 732 3, 705 O47 Acces 
150 and under 180 percent - 8 5 3, 408 837 5, 934 1, 408 
180 percent and over... - 16 17 1, 581 1, 400 3, 746 3, 261 
SME. .ttcicsin, 131 131 | 27,843 | 22,419 | 23,800 | 16, 541 ( 
Accessions 62 
firn 
Number of Number of Number of wh 
Rate group firms employees accessions 19: 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
CR BP AINE... once ce cs ewe ccnctddecosees 12 8 1, 766 514 217 5 
20 and under 30 percent. - 13 5 2, 377 472 601 109 
30 and under 40 percent. - 14 7 2, 567 1, 386 869 473 
40 and under 50 percent. . 4 3 353 469 169 229 
50 and under 70 percent. -. 17 17 4, 629 3, 330 2, 655 1, 952 
70 and under 11° percent. - 31 28 7, 572 6, 273 6, 549 5, 438 
110 and under 150 percent - 19 23 3, 598 4, 196 4, 532 7, 163 
150 and under 210 percent oat 12 17 4, 064 2, 444 7, 815 4, 239 
210 and under 250 percent. - ‘ | 4 13 568 1, 437 1, 276 3, 347 
250 percent and over... .... 5 10 349 1, 898 1, 082 3, 313 
TG dnndccccctabes ss | 131 131 27, 843 22, 419 25, 765 24, 345 
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The annual quit rate for the sawmill industry in 1934 was 14.4, and 
vet the rate for 55 firms employing 6,601 people was less than 2% 
percent. In contrast, 10 firms employing 2,800 workers had a quit 
rate of 35 percent or over. The annual discharge rate for this industry 
was 5.4, but 62 firms with a labor force of 8,300 had a rate of less than 
one-half of 1 percent. The annual lay-off rate for sawmills as a whole 
was 68, yet 21 firms with nearly 4,000 employees had a rate of less 
than 10 percent; at the other end of the scale were 21 firms employing 
4,600 people which had an annual lay-off rate of 150 percent or over. 

In order to maintain an average force of 27,843 employees, these 
131 firms had 23,800 separations during 1934 and hired 25,765 
employees. 

Table 2 shows the comparative turn-over rates in 131 identical 
firms in the sawmill industry for the years 1933 and 1934, by size of 
establishment. 


Table 2.--Comparative Turn-Over Rates, 1933 and 1934, in Sawmills Having 
Fewer Than 150 Employees, and in Those Having 150 or More Employees 








Firms having— 








Class of rates Under 150 | 150 or more; Under 150 | 150 or more 


employees, | employees, | employees, | employees, 
1934 1934 1933 1933 


EEE a - 13. 03 14. 40 . 79 | 15. 65 
RD GR aE 3. 20 5. 14 01 | 5. 43 
NE a aie 89. 18 63. 04 . & 49. 68 
Seperation fe0e.................... y earest e 105, 41 82. 58 ' 70. 76 
Accession rate............- . , . 98. 84 91. 62 | 131. 105. 15 














Of the 131 firms whose reports were used for the basis of this study, 
62 employed less than 150 and 69 more than 150 persons. The 62 
firms in the first class had 3,531 employees in 1934 and 2,967 in 1933, 
while the 69 firms in the second class employed 24,312 persons in 
1934 and 19,452 in 1933. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Average Annual Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
in Ohio, 1929 to 1933: Part 1! 


HIS article covers the following manufacturing groups: Chemi- 

cals and allied products; food and kindred products; iron and 
steel and their products; leather and leather products; liquors and 
beverages; lumber and lumber products; and metals and metal 
products, other than iron and steel. The remaining seven industry 
groups in manufacturing will be covered in a later article. 

In manufacturing industries as a whole? in Ohio, the average 
annual wage and salary payment to wage earners was $1,499 in 1929, 
$956 in 1932, and $950 in 1933. The average number ® of wage 
earners reported employed was 718,108 in 1929, 399,790 in 1932, and 
449,378 in 1933. Total wage and salary payments to wage earners 
were $1,076,213,730 in 1929, $382,080,692 in 1932, and $426,727,589 
in 1933. 

Comparing 1933 with 1932, the average number of wage earners 
reported employed increased 49,588, or 12.4 percent; the total wage 
and salary payments to wage earners increased $44,646,897, or 11.7 
percent; and the average annual wage and salary payment to wage 
earners decreased $6, or six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Comparing 1933 with 1929, the average number of wage earners 
reported employed decreased 268,730, or 37.4 percent; the total wage 
and salary payments to wage earners decreased $649,486,141, or 60.3 
percent; and the average annual wage and salary payment to wage 
earners decreased $549, or 36.6 percent. 

In the manufacturing groups covered in this article, the average 
annual wage and salary payment to wage earners was $1,475 in 1929, 
$1,220 in 1932, and $1,121 in 1933 in manufactures of chemicals and 
allied products; $1,331 in 1929, $1,067 in 1932, and $947 in 1933 in 





1 By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frank C. Croxton, Whiting, Ind. A series of articles on 
average annual wages and salary payments in Ohio was published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning 
in January 1934. That series covered the years 1916 to 1932 for all industries except construction and all 
industries combined, the data for which were for 1918 to 1932. A new series began in the February 1935 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, covering the years 1929 to 1933. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review for February 1935 for detailed information and also for data concerning 
occupation groups other than wage earners. 

3 The number reported employed on the 15th of each month is shown for 1933 in the Monthly Labor 
Review for February 1935; for 1931 and 1932 in the issue for December 1933; for 1930 in the issue for March 
1932; and for 1914 to 1929 in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 553. 
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manufactures of food and kindred products; $1,705 in 1929, $959 in 
1932, and $1,004 in 1933 in manufactures of iron and steel and their 
products; $1,096 in 1929, $690 in 1932, and $713 in 1933 in manufac- 
tures of leather and leather products; $1,484 in 1929, $1,200 in 1932, 
and $1,234 in 1933 in manufactures of liquors and beverages; $1,275 
in 1929, $834 in 1932, and $745 in 1933 in manufactures of lumber 
and lumber products; and $1,434 in 1929, $973 in 1932, and $919 in 
1933 in manufactures of metals and metal products other than iron 
and steel. The average annual payment to wage earners in 1933 
was higher than in 1932 in three of the seven industry groups and 


lower in four. 
Source and Scope of Study 


AvERAGE wage and salary payments in this study and in earlier 
studies published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning in January 
1934 have been computed from reports furnished by Ohio employers. 
The reports were made annually as required by law, immediately 
after the close of each calendar year, to the Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. 

The employers’ reports show, among other items, the number of 
persons employed on the 15th of each month and the total wage and 
salary payments during the year. Employers were not requested 
to furnish, in connection with such annual reports, information con- 
cerning number or proportion of employees working full time, part 
time, and overtime; nor were they requested to furnish information 
relative to the extent to which they had ‘‘spread’’ work or shortened 
hours during slack periods or provided overtime during busy periods. 
It is not possible to determine from available data the amount of 
part-time and overtime work during the period covered by this study 
and measure, even approximately, the effect of such conditions upon 
average annual wage and salary payments. 

Reports were requested, in each of the years covered by this study, 
of all employers of three or more persons. Some reports were received 
each year from employers of fewer than three persons and all such re- 
turns are included in the compilations. The number of establish- 
ments reporting varied from year to year, but the returns were from 
identical establishments throughout the 12 months of each year. 
Reports were not requested concerning employment by governmental 
units and in interstate transportation. A discussion of the com- 
pleteness of the reports received and compiled by the Ohio Division 
of Labor Statistics will be found in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January 1934 (pp. 144, 145). 

Table 1 shows for each of the seven manufacturing groups covered 


in this study the number of establishments reporting each year, 1929 
to 1933. 
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Table 1.—Number of Ohio Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 19 


29 
1933, by Industry Groups - 








a, 
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Metals 


Chemi- Food | Iron and| Leather | Liquors | Lumber | A.J 


Year cals and and j|steeland| and and and | products 
allied kindred their leather bever- lumber | other ' 

products | products | products | products ages Products | than 
iron and 

Stee] 





ee 
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ih-<siningnisunianiidiinsteel 457 1, 636 1,775 126 164 1, 231 | 544 
hk «chibincdndtbhbidewshaie< 458 1,715 1, 754 119 163 1, 192 | 549 
in dhntinieiesetiencikchimmst haiku 461 1, 685 1, 697 110 175 1, 104 | 544 
_ SST ee ea ree 440 1, 600 1, 606 106 158 999 531 
ES PPA, FLEE 424 1, 550 1, 528 107 162 ~ 926 521 























Average Number Reported Employed 


TaBLE 2 shows the average number of persons reported employed 
in each of the three general occupation groups—wage earners; book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not tray- 
eling)—in each of the manufacturing groups. The annual reports 
made by employers show the number of persons employed on the 
15th of each month, and the averages in this table were computed by 
dividing the total of the monthly figures by 12. 

In some of the years a few salespeople were tabulated by the Ohio 
Division of Labor Statistics under ‘“‘Manufactures, not otherwise 
classified”, and cannot now be distributed to the several industry 
groups. 

In the three general occupation groups combined, the average num- 
ber of persons reported employed increased from 1932 to 1933 in each of 
the seven industry groups. Wage earners also show an increase in each 
of the industry groups. Three-fourths of the total increase reported 
in average employment in these seven industry groups was in manufac- 
tures of iron and steel and their products. In most industry groups 
the average number of clerical employees and salespeople was lower 
in 1933 than in 1932. 
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Table 2.—Average Number Employed in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, 
by Industry and General Occupation Groups 








Chemicals and allied products Food and kindred products 





Book- Book- 
Sales keepers, Sales- 
people people 

(not trav- (not trav- 
eling) 





20, 779 33, 422 4, 821 
18, 730 1 36, 237 
17, 812 34, 302 
15, 253 31, 442 
16, 574 32, 944 























Leather and leather products 





272, 499 630 16, 448 15, 344 
218, 968 735 14, 960 13, 959 (?) 
158, 476 14, 005 13, 153 (?) 
123, 537 13, 593 12, 844 (?) 
149, 734 1 13, 947 13, 130 








Lumber and lumber products 





261 163 26, 587 23, 844 
247 99 21, 824 19, 426 
248 91 17, 711 15, 602 
244 71 13, 980 12, 255 
340 118 14, 828 13, 229 





Metals and metal products, other than 
iron and steel 





1929 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. nia 

















! Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘salespeople’’ 
to ‘wage earners”’, beginning in 1930. 
? Tabulated by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics under ‘‘ Manufactures, not otherwise classified. ”’ 


Total Wage and Salary Payments 


TaBLE 3 shows total wage and salary payments in each manufac- 
turing group in each of the years 1929 to 1933. In supplying such 
data, employers were requested to report total wage and salary 
payments in dollars, including bonuses and premiums and value of 
board and lodging furnished. Employers were also instructed not 
to include salaries of officials. Payments to superintendents and 
managers are included in this table, but data for that group are not 
included elsewhere in this study. 

Considering the three general occupation groups combined—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and sales- 
people, not traveling—an increase in total wage and salary pay- 
ments in 1933 as compared with 1932 occurred in four of the seven 


manufacturing groups—iron and steel and their products; leather and 
128881—35—11 
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leather products; liquors and beverages; and metals and metal prod. 


ucts other than iron and steel. 


Ninety percent of the total increasp 


in these four industry groups was in manufactures of iron and stog| 
and their products. The total payments in that industry group jp 
1933, however, were 66.9 percent below the total payments in 1929 
Practically all the increase from 1932 to 1933 was in payments made 
to wage earners, with a decrease generally for clerical employees and 


salespeople. 


Table 3.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 t, 


1933, by Industry and General Occupation Groups 





Year 





Chemicals and allied- 
products: 
1929 


Food and kindred products: 
1929 Pe SPs 
1930 
1931_. 

1932_- 
Iron and steel and their 


| 





Wage 
earners 


$30, 647, 937 
27, 387, 946 
24, 407, 767 
18, 603, 802 
18, 572, 810 


44, 476, 748 


_| 1 49, 382, 918 


41, 570, 846 
33, 540, 768 
31, 211, 706 


420, 269, 624 
298, 611, 604 
175, 577, 104 
102, 971, 570 
134, 667, 037 


16, 812, 966 
12, 874, 231 
11, 367, 864 
8, 861, 030 
9, 364, 101 


2, 696, 390 
2, 534, 721 
2, 209, 517 
1, 644, 442 
2, 912, 833 


30, 401, 272 
22, 889, 967 
16, 332, 758 
10, 215, 185 


54, 106, 198 
43, 433, 833 
32, 191, 335 

, 366, 738 


26, 243, 482 


Bookkeep- 
ers, stenog- 
raphers, 
and office 
clerks 


$8, 676, 862 
9, 145, 624 
9, 022, 451 
6, 962, 173 
6, 280, 418 


5, 833, 977 
6, 043, 039 
5, 424, 379 
4, 375, 497 
3, 892, 811 
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Sales- 


people (not 
traveling) 


$620, 867 
445, 803 
310, 588 
317, 474 
233, 422 


8, 086, 751 
! 2,546,940 
2, 536, 266 
1, 765, 779 
1, 758, 436 


2, 106, 491 
1, 324, 488 
618, 657 
841, 809 
595, 878 


126, 196 
69, 376 
17, 079 
32, 266 
45, 742 


321, 199 
230, 774 
182, 744 
129, 518 
204, 562 


869, 472 
559, 999 
340 


536, 
437, 428 
349, 278 


715, 991 
628, 016 
211, 259 
275, 636 
215, 949 





Subtotal 


$39, 945, 666 
36, 979, 373 
33, 740, 806 
25, 883, 449 
25, 086, 650 


58, 397, 476 
57, 972, 897 
49, 531, 491 
39, 682, 044 
36, 862, 953 


472, 507, 435 
350, 237, 977 
206, 735, 814 
128, 275, 747 
156, 175, 071 


18, 457, 213 
14, 339, 704 
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Superinten- 


dents and 
managers 


$4, 185, 920 





| 





3, 965, 731 | 
3, 762, 085 | 37, 502, 80) 


3, 213, 671 
2, 792, 577 


4, 578, 972 
4, 561, 737 
3, 954, 936 
3, 247, 201 
2, 675, 496 


19, 344, 111 
18, 319, 553 
13, 890, 090 
10, 271, 831 


| 
| 


| 


Total 


$44, 131, 586 
40, 945, 14 


29, 097, 120 


27, 879, 227 


62, 976, 448 
62, 534, 634 
53, 486, 427 
42, 929, 245 
39, 538, 449 


491, 851, 546 
368, 557, 530 
220, 625, 904 
138, 547, 578 


8, 886, 444 (167, 061, 515 
792, 588 | 


rertpopoge 
ERB25 
N3S35 2335 


3= 
= 
ad 


EAs 


19, 249, 801 
15, 287, 267 
13, 617, 908 
10, 671, 851 
10, 820, 124 


3, $22, 624 
3, 515, 016 
3, 056, 247 
2, 377, 608 
3, 847, 978 


88, 337, 506 
29, 946, 091 
21, 974, 918 
14, 205, 392 
12. 889, 053 


67, 058, 885 
57, 168, 926 
43, 842, 538 
33, 539, 382 
34, 111, 488 








In THE manufacturing groups covered in this study employees 
classified by employers as “‘wage earners” are three-fourths or more 


of all persons employed in each of the seven groups. Table 4 shows 


Fluctuation of Employment 


1 Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘sales 
people”’ to “‘ wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 
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20, 124 


22, 624 
15, 016 
6, 247 
17, 608 
17, 978 


37, 506 
16, 091 
14, 918 
15, 392 
39, 053 


8, 926 
2, 538 
39, 382 
1, 488 
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for that occupation group fluctuation of employment in each indus- 
try group. In 1933, maximum employment of wage earners was 
reported for September in each of the manufacturing groups except 
leather and leather products, where it occurred in August. In the 
same year minimum employment of wage earners was reported for 
March in four of the seven groups; for January in manufactures of 
metals and metal products, other than iron and steel; for February in 
liquors and beverages; and for November in leather and leather 
products. 


Table 4.—Fluctuation of Employment of Wage Earners in Manufactures in 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups 








Chemicals and allied products Food and kindred products ! 





1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 ‘ 1931 1932 | 1933 





19,600) 19,525; 18,865) 16,158} 14,843 2) 32, 468) 30, 367 
19,888) 19,344) 18,834) 16,117) 14,726) ; ‘ 32, 482) 30, 227 
20,325; 19,739) 19,688) 15,676) 14,382) ¢ 32, 305| 30, 228 
21,111) 19,892) 19,229) 15,789) 15,149) 30,990) ¢ 32, 453} 30, 214 
21,108; 19,432) 17,961) 15,569) 15,710 755) : 33, 284| 30, 601 
21,099) 18,936) 17,273) 15,159] 16,001 34, 754) 31, 140 
21,045) 18,540) 16,854) 14,989| 16,631 33, 929) 30, 659 
21,224; 17,899) 16,502) 14,521] 17,995 ‘ 2) 31, 440 
22,232) 18,661) 17,510) 15,023) 19,071 ‘ 35, 462 
21,258; 18,134) 17,068) 14,691) 18,523 33, 854 
20,590) 17,651) 17,215) 14,742) 18,125 31, 945 
19,870) 17,001; 16,748) 14,600) 17,726 31, 166 


22, 232} 19,892) 19,688) 16,158] 19,071 ‘ 35, 462 
17,001; 16,502) 14,521) 14,382 30, 214 


BERR 
SEERe 


www 
_—— © 


ERSSES:! 
SURISRE 


BS 
ea 


2,632; 2,891) 3,186) 1,637) 4,689 7, 800 5, 248 
11.8 14.5 16. 2 10. 1 24.6) 22. 18.5 . 14.8 





























Iron and steel and their products Leather and leather products 





: 215, 180) 151, 254) 121, 338) 103, 112 14, 975) 12, 590 
650) 215, 272) 153,082) 121, 382) 105, 933 14, 805) 13, 345 
211, 169) 154,317) 118, 237) 94, 405 14, 547) 13, 756 
215, 536) 154, 655) 112,444) 104, 957 14, 063) 13, 547 
212, 315) 151, 481) 107,410) 114, 214 13, 539) 13, 091 
199, 629 107, 130) 130, 572 13, 840) 13, 023 
190, 147 104, 007| 146, 650 14, 278) 14, 221 

94, 902) 163, 598 14, 820) 14, 379 
98, 406) 166, 303 14, 253) 13, 941 
102, 186) 165, 406 13, 737| 12, 652 
122, 150) 100, 389) 157, 718 12, 566) 11, 580 
161, 181) 119, 026) 100, 347| 156,361) 15, 122) 12,089) 11,709 


215, 536) 154,655) 121, 382) 166, 303) 16,140) 14,975) 14, 379 
161, 181; 119,026) 94,902) 94,405) 14,489) 12,089) 11, 580 

















25. 23. 0 21.8 43.2) 10.2; 19.3) 19.5 




















| 54,355) 35,629) 26,480) 71,898) 1,651) 2,886) 2,799 








' Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from “‘salespeople”’ 
to “‘wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 
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Table 4.—Fluctuation of Employment of Wage Earners in Manufactures 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups—Continued 









































Liquors and beverages Lumber and lumber products 
Month — = 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
a 1,577) 1,498) 1,421) = 1,312) == 1, 166} 22, 767| 20,451) 15, 701| 12,316 10, 397 
| |, SS 1,573) 1,502) 1, 439) 1,320) = 1, 120) 23, 140| 20, 314) 15,978) 12,828 10. g58 
ie SD 1,650) 1,526) 1,460) 1,291) = 1, 127) 23, 585) 20, 362) 16, 189) 12,780 9 ape 
; See -| 1,803) 1,652) 1,556) 1,378; 1, 661) 23, 944) 20, 209) 16, 252) 12, 969 10; 993 
A Te aaa 1,840/ 1,942} 1,650) 1,470| 2, 249] 23, 998) 20, 462/ 16,398) 12,748 12 42 
TE caninnan 2,067} 2,044) 1,720) 1,717| 2,823) 24, 188) 20, 125) 15,878) 12,619 14 ogg 
Se 2,165) 2,118; 1,887) 1,468} 3,089) 23,981) 19, 260) 15,777) 11,640 14) 473 
August__-__. 2, 174 2, 122 1, 856 1, 408 3, 067) 24, 566) 19, 196) 15,778) 11,388 16, j97 
September - - 1,990} 1,762} 1,668} 1,356] 3,093) 24, 766| 18,851| 15, 705| 12,167 16, \75 
October - .. -- 1, 790 1, 595 1, 530 1, 249 3,018) 25,000) 18,898) 15, 161} 12,254 15, g)9 
November---_. 1, 601 1,480) 1,414) 1,286) 2,977) 23,970) 17,965) 14,499) 11,966 14 519 
December. -- 1, 578 1, 449 1, 389 1, 183 2, 939) 22, 217| 17,009) 13,908) 11,379 13, 49g 
, eee 2,174; 2,122) 1,887) 1,717} 3,093) 25,000) 20, 462) 16,398) 12,969 16, 175 
eee 1, 573 1, 449 1, 389 1, 183 1, 120) 22,217) 17,009) 13,908) 11,379 9 ge 
Variation from maxi- 
mum: 
SE 601 673 498 534 1,973} 2,783) 3,453) 2,490) 1,590 6, 397 
Re a= Accackenee 27.6 31.7 26. 4 31.1 63.8 11.1 16.9 15. 2 12.3) 39. 
Metals and metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
January. _- 34,181} 34,047) 27,397) 26,023) 22,210)/_....../_._____ 
February. -. 35, 362) 33,715) 28,483] 26,300) 23,373).......|.......|.__..__|_- 
March....__ 36, 623) 33,988) 29,182) 26,435) 22,435).......|_....._|__.__- 
; ee 37,427; 34,322) 20,591) 25,520) 23, 679)......./_....../_...____|___- 
_ ene 38, 242) 33,991) 29,148) 25,419) 25, 761/......./__..__. ‘ 
June....................| 37,905] 32,400) 28,351) 25,148) 28, 103).......|......_}_.._._. = 
Ti cctictodsccnccennce)| SE Ee eee See ee) ud... - 
August.................| 38,845} 30,302] 27,048] 23,073] 33,651/......./......_|______- se 
September..............| 39,354) 30,657| 27,317| 24,825) 34,949).......|....---|_-__ 
October...........- ..--| 40,148] 30,801] 27,408) 25,027) 34,413)......./_...../_..___. ones 
November..........._.- 38,909; 30,179) 26,889) 24,769) 32, 106)_....._/_......}_.____- Dies 
December.___-_-. 37,109; 29,160) 26,069) 23,748) 31,351)_...__- ae 
Maximum...__- 40,148} 34,322) 20,591) 26,435) 34,949).......)......-/]__._.___}____- 
in tcnmmgudmnet 34,181} 29,160} 26,069) 23,073) 22,210).......}.._....|_.__..- 
Variation from maxi- 
mum: 
Number... _.___- = 5, 967 5,162; 3,522 S wg 0 RS! SPs ee 
Percent__- + 14.9 15.0 11.9 12.7 . epee eee eee 






































Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments 


TasBLe 5 shows average annual wage and salary payments to 
wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and 
salespeople (not traveling) in each of the seven manufacturing groups. 
The average annual wage and salary payment was computed by 
dividing the total wage and salary payment for the year by the 
average number of persons employed. These averages should be 
taken not as exact measures, but as approximate figures. It should 
be emphasized that average annual wage and salary payments as 
here computed do not show full-time earnings, as data concerning 
part-time and overtime work are not available. Full-time earnings 
may be either greater or less than the computed average. ‘The 
changes from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes 
in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. 
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The 1933 average annual wage and salary payments, for the three 
occupation groups combined, show an increase over 1932 in manu- 
factures of iron and steel and their products, leather and leather 
products, and liquors and beverages. The average annual wage 
payment in 1933 for wage earners in manufactures of iron and steel 
and their products increased 4.7 percent over 1932 but was 41.1 
percent below the 1929 average. 


Table 5.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Manufactures in 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industry and General Occupation Groups 








Chemicals and allied products Food and kindred products 





Book- Book- 
keepers, Sales- keepers, Sales- 
stenogra-| people Wage j|stenogra.| people 

phers, (not J earners phers, (not 
and office| traveling) and office| traveling) 

clerks clerks 





$1, 475 $1, 331 $1, 499 $1, 67 
1, 462 21, 363 1,475 * 1,30 
1,370 1, 212 1, 409 1, 23 
1, 220 R 1, 067 1, 298 1,19 
1,121 947 1, 188 1, 04 











‘ 

7 
7 
2 
3 














Leather and leather products 





1, 705 1,122 1, 096 1, 461 
1, 541 3954 922 1, 395 
1, 260 3 892 864 1, 323 

959 3724 690 1,315 
1,004 741 713 1,174 





Liquors and beverages Lumber and lumber products 





1, 328 1, 275 1, 678 
1, 244 1,178 1,717 
1,115 1, 047 1, 544 
904 834 1, 359 
1, 158 








Metals and metal products, other than 
iron and steel 





Q 
') 
(') 
(1) 








1 














, +. ~ computed owing to small number involved. 


n of bakery- “wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘salespeo- 
ple” to “wage earners”, beginning in 1930. 


Tabulations of Ohio Division of Labor Statistics carry salespeople (not traveling) under “‘ Manufac- 


tures, not otherwise classified ’’, and therefore wage and salary payments to such employees were deducted 
before computing average. 


Indexes of Employment and Wage and Salary Payments 


Inpexess of average number of wage earners employed and of total 
and average annual wage and salary payments to wage earners are 
shown in table 6 for each of the seven manufacturing groups. The 
base used in computing these indexes is 1926. 
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Of the seven industry groups, manufactures of lumber and lun be; 


products show the lowest 1933 index in each of the three items covered, 
with manufactures of iron and steel and their products second lowest. 
Manufactures of liquors and beverages, with comparatively few 
employees, show the highest 1933 indexes, due to the repeal of the 


prohibition laws. 


Table 6.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 
Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industry Groups 


[1926 = 100. 0} 








Chemicals and allied 
products 


Food and kindred 
products 





Iron and steel and 
their products 











Wage| Wage and 
Year earn- | salary pay- 
ers ments 
(aver- 
age 
num Aver- 
ber) Total age 











Wage and 
earn- | salary pay- 
ers ments 
(aver 
age 
num- Aver- 
ber) Total age 





f Wage and 
earn- | salary pay- 

ers ments 
(aver 

age . 
num Aver- 
ber) Total age 











, ae 108.7 | 111.5 | 102.6 
_ ae 98.0 | 99.6 | 101.7 
ae 93.2 | 88.8) 95.3 
_ aa 79.8 | 67.7 | 84.8 
GE at 86.7 | 67.6 | 78.0 








103.7 | 113.1 | 109.2 
1112.4 |1125.6 1111.8 
106.4 | 105.8 | 99.4 

97.5 | 85.3 | 87.5 
102.2 | 79.4) 77.7 








103.7 | 107.8 | 104.0 
81.5 | 76.6) 94.9 
58.6 | 45.0] 76.8 
45.1 26.4 | 58.5 
56.4 | 34.5 | 61.2 











95. 2 94. 6 
86. 6 72.5 
81.6 64. 0 | 
79. 7 49.9 | 
81.5 





§2.7 | 





Liquors and bever- | Lumber and lumber eens gat ry 
es products products, Other 
ag than iron and steel 
, See 89.7 93.2 | 103.9 95.3 96.1 | 100.8 | 116.0 | 121.2 | 104.4 |____- 
| set SES 85.1 87.6 | 102.9 77.7 72.3 93. 1 98. 5 97.3  & ¢ ae 
ea ari 78.1 76.4 97.8 62. 4 51.6 82.8 85. 7 72.1 he eee 
aes etbakends 67.6 56.8 84.0 49.0 32.3 65.9 77.0 54. 6 > } =a 
Cr 116.5 | 100.7 86. 4 52.9 31.2 58.9 87.8 9 J 











a, 66. 








TABLE 7 compares 1933 with 1932 with respect to average number 
of persons employed and total and average annual wage and salary 
The data are for the three general occupation groups com- 
bined—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; 


payments. 


Comparison of 1933 with Preceding Year 


and salespeople (not traveling). 


In each of the seven industry groups the average number of persons 
employed increased. The increase varied from 2.6 percent in manu- 
factures of leather and leather products to 67.3 percent in liquors 
and beverages. Four of the seven industry groups show an increase in 
The 


total wage and salary payments and three show a decrease. 


average annual wage and salary payments increased in three of the 
industry groups and decreased in four. 


Leather and leather 
products 






Wage; Wage and 

earn- | salary pay- 
ers ments 

(aver- ~~ 
age 

num- . A ver- 
ber) Total ge 








99.4 
SA. Ff 
78.3 
(2. ¢ 


(4. f 





! Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘salespeople"’ 
to ‘“‘wage earners’’, beginning in 1930. 
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Table 7.—Change in Average Number Employed and Annual Wage and Salary 
Payments in Ohio 1933 Compared with 1932 


[This table includes the 3 general occupation groups] 








Average annual 
Persons em- Total wage and sal- 

ployed (average) ary payments —so 
Industry group | ym 


— Percent} Amount | Percent) Amount! Percent 








Chemicals and allied products +1,088 | +5.5| -—$796,799| -—3.1| -—$106 ad 
Food and kindred products +1,614 | +4.4/| —2,819,091 | —7.1 —121| —1 
Iron and steel and their products +26,197 | +21.2 |+27, 899,324 | +21.7 +5 
Leather and leather products +354 +2. 6 +462, 575 +4.7 +17 
Liquors and beverages +1, 134 | +67.3 | +1, 464,939 | +70.5 +24 
Lumber and lumber products +848 | +6.1 —853,870 | —6.8 —109 
Metals and metal products, other than iron 
+11.4 | +1, 108, 434 +3. 6 —73 


























Employment and Wage and Salary Payments, by Industries 


In TABLES 8 to 11 data for wage earners are presented for individual 
industries within each of the seven manufacturing groups. In each 
group certain individual industries which employ comparatively few 
people in Ohio have been combined under the classification “‘other.’’ 
The industries so classified are as follows: 


Chemicals and allied products, other.—Baking powder and yeast; blacking, 
cleansing, and polishing preparations; bone, carbon, and lamp black; dyestuffs 
and extracts; explosives; ink (printing and writing); oil, linseed, lubricating, and 
cottonseed, and oil cake; and chemicals and allied pre iucts, not otherwise 
classified. 

Food and kindred products, other—Cordials, sirups, and flavoring extracts; 
oleomargarine; sugar; vinegar and cider; and food and kindred products, not 
otherwise classified. 

Iron and steel and their products, other.—Burial vaults, steel; files; nails, spikes, 
staples, and tacks; pipe, wrought; saws; scales and balances; screws, machine 
and wood; sewing machines, cases, and attachments; springs, coil; springs, steel, 
car, and carriage; and iron and steel and their products, not otherwise classified. 

Leather and leather products, other—Belting and hose, leather; gloves and mit- 
tens, leather; leather goods and novelties; saddlery and harness; trunks and 
valises; and leather and leather products, not otherwise classified. 

Liquors and beverages, other.—Liquors, distilled; liquors, malt; liquors, vinous; 
malt; and liquors and beverages, not otherwise classified. 

Lumber and lumber products, other.—Baskets, wood, rattan, and willow; billiard 
tables and materials; boxes, cigar; furniture, wicker and reed; lasts; looking-glass 
and picture frames, and molding; showcases and store fixtures; wood preserving; 
and lumber and lumber products, not otherwise classified. 

Metal and metal products, other than iron and steel, other.—Babbitt metal and 
solder; caskets, metal; electroplating; fire apparatus, chemical, including extin- 
guishers; galvanizing, lead, bar, pipe, and sheet; silverware and plated ware; 
smelting and refining, aluminum, brass, and copper; smelting and refining, not 
from ore; and metals and metal products, other than iron and steel, not otherwise 
classified, 
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Table 8 shows for each industry and for the group “other’”’ 
each manufacturing group the number of establishments repo: ting 


employment and total wage and salary payments in each year 1999 
to 1933. 


Within 


Table 8.—Number of Ohio Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 1929 ¢, 
1933, by Industries 








Chemicals and allied products 














































































































+ od and 
| Kindred 
| : roducts 
Year Chemi- Patent p. Chemi- | 
cals, Fertiliz- Paint medi- Petrole- candles, | cals and | 
acids, and| ers, tank- and cines and | um refin- Salt grease, allied | B 
wood dis- age varnish |drugcom-| ing and products, ery 
tillation pounds tallow other | Pre ducts 
a | - 
1929. 72 39 100 69 | 29 5 51 92 | 563 
1930. ..... 77 38 100 69 | 26 6 56 86 592 
1031.... 86 36 97 70 39 6 52 75 | 579 
as 86 53 90 67 34 7 31 72 540 
1933... 88 48 | 86 67 29 6 26 74 | 517 
Food and kindred products—Continued | Iron and 
| Steel and 
P 2 their 
Coffee, | Products 
, | Spices, Dairy | Flour- Slaugh- | Food and |- 
pm pan =. Confec- | products | mill and ra _| tering | kindred 
~at oe *| tionery | and ice | grist-mill P ey and meat | products,| Blast- 
g — g cream | products packing | other | furnace 
grinding products 
1929__ 95 42 114 349 236 25 165 47 lf 
_ ee 96 41 110 375 242 31 177 51 13 
1931_....- 96 38 112 369 223 45 175 48 10 
1932__ 85 39 96 357 203 63 169 48 ll 
1933 __ 86 38 84 358 208 54 159 46 10 
| 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Bolts, Foundry 
Boilers | nuts, | Calculat-| Cutlery |, Doors and | Gasen- | Pumps 
and washers, | ing ma- and ters. won Forgings | machine- | gines and wind- 
tanks and chines tools | and steel shop | tractors | jnijis 
rivets products 
1929. 53 21 30 67 10 36 1, 208 18 31 
1930. 55 20 27 61 8 34 1, 220 14 32 
1931 _. 55 19 32 22 7 34 1, 209 15 30 
1932 53 19 28 16 5 32 1, 144 17 30 
1933 _. 51 19 26 17 4 32 1,091 18 30 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued Liquors and 
beverages 
Steel Wire- | Iron and 
Safes works Stoves | Tin plate work steel and Mineral Liquors 
= —~ , and or -- a Wire wire rope mM and soda and bev- 
vaults rolling urnaces p . u erages, 
mills and cable other "| waters other 
1929_____. 4 69 86 5 6 33 77 151 13 
1030.....- i] 60 86 4 i) 31 71 148 16 
STE 10 52 74 5 8 32 83 156 19 
1932__.... 7 54 71 5 8 32 74 136 22 
1933_..... 9 53 60 5 6 28 69 116 1 46 





























! Including 34 establishments mar ufacturing “‘liquors, malt,” 
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Table 8.—Number of Ohio Manufacturing Establishments Reporting, 1929 to 
1933, by Industries—Continued 
Leather and leather products Lumber and lumber products 
Boots, | Leather, | Leather Furni- ° 
shoes, cut} tanned, and Boxes com Connee. ture, in- hee _ 
stock, | curried, | leather jand pack-| Opi var.» ‘elated cluding | Matches | #24 P nit 
and find-} and fin- | products,| ing crates |") °° q< aaa uphol- mgs 
ings ished other g goods stering products 
46 19 61 41 16 65 170 4 828 
45 18 56 35 18 71 166 4 797 
38 18 54 38 16 58 145 4 742 
40 16 50 35 18 56 125 4 661 
36 15 56 36 18 50 118 4 605 
| Lamber and lumber Metals and metal products other than iron and steel 
Wood | Lumber! B Cc ye ~ay Jewel 
um rass, opper, ; | electric | Jewelry, 
bending, | and lum-| bronze, one zine, tin, ——. fixtures | including Be ne 
turning, | ber prod-| and alu- | 51a qa’ \andsheet-| caine fx.| and | reducing |“i it" 
andearv-} ucts, | minum | “fiajs |iron prod-| °' oP. lamps | and re- | P a,” 
ing other | products ucts andre- | fining o 
flectors 
; 38 69 147 10 218 13 41 35 80 
33 68 150 s 227 16 35 33 80 
28 73 149 Ss 223 12 34 34 &4 
26 74 144 7 225 12 30 33 80 
: 27 68 139 6 216 12 30 30 88 
































The average number of wage earners (both sexes) reported employed 
in each industry in each year, 1929 to 1933, is shown in table 9. In 
the 54 industry classifications (considering ‘‘other”’ as a classification) 
shown in this table, the average number of wage earners reported 
employed in 1933 was greater than the 1932 average in 44 and less in 10. 


Table 9.—Average Number of Wage Earners Employed in Manufactures in 
Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 





= 







































































| Food and 

Chemicals and allied products kindred 

products 

Year | Chemi- Patent | Soap, | Chemi- 
cals, Fertil- Paint |medicines| Petro- | candles, | cals and Bake 
and| izers, and janddrug| leum Salt greese, | allieds, calein 
dis-| tankage | varnish com- refining and product | P 
tillation pounds tallow other 

1929...... 4, 353 1, 380 3, 688 1, 050 3, 123 579 3, 876 20, 73 9, 540 
1930... ... 3, 848 1, 263 3, 393 958 3, 262 523 3, 454 2,028 | 112,360 
eae 3, 360 902 2, 740 833 3, 804 552 3, 366 2, 256 11, 252 
1932... 2,945 960 2, 473 829 2, 964 556 2, 896 1, 631 10, 221 
1933... .. 3, 426 1, 137 2, 487 992 2, 860 615 3, 161 1, 897 10, 736 
Iron and 

Food and kindred products—Continued a 

products 

Coffee, 
spices, Dairy Flour- Slaugh- | Food and : 
tod pre | peanuts: | Cone: | products | mill and | prepare | te.) Kindred | furnace 
~ an an ea u . 
a od roasting cream |products| ‘ons P other | Products 
grinding 

1929... 1, 904 1, 230 3, 129 6, 860 1, 946 1, 036 6, 189 1, 589 5, 612 
1930 1, 853 958 2,716 7, 279 1, 908 1, 139 6, 447 1, 577 4, 927 
2, 2, 560 7, 160 1, 799 1, 146 6, 417 1, 148 2, 627 
1, 2, 215 6, 266 2, 152 817 6, 274 890 2, 747 
1, 2, 133 6, 330 2, 251 655 6, 442 1, 251 3, 796 
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Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Continued 





n 








Iron and steel and their products—Continued 

















































































































Bolts, Doors Foundry ' 
Year | Boilers | nuts, Caleu- | Cutlery | and and pg | Pumps 
and washers, | lating and shutters, | Forgings | machine- oy ind 
tanks and j|machines| tools | iron and shop | tracto wind- 
rivets steel products = | mills 
1929...... 2, 768 5, 2 10, 152 2, 898 737 3,878 | 96, 964 3, 349 | 
1930...... 2, 518 3, 953 7, 769 2, 541 690 2, 543 76, 423 2, 448 | 
 #—e 1, 844 3, 097 7, 093 1, 163 539 1, 909 54, 785 1, 743 
1932_..... 1, 333 2,410 6, 383 1,035 492 1, 271 39, 305 1, 336 
305S......- 1, 609 2, 648 6, 538 1, 056 322 1, 457 44, 203 1, 692 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued oy 
Steel ; Wire- | Iron and Liquors 
Safes works Stoves ar - a work, | steel and| Mineral | and , 
and and and terne- Wire jwirerope,| their | and soda) bever- 
vaults rolling | furnaces late and products,| waters ages, 
mills Pp cable other | other 
1929...... 1, 786 81, 165 10, 340 7, 644 4, 290 710 6, 526 1, 587 | 231 
1930__.... 1, 550 63, 615 8, 394 3, 375 5, 445 605 4, 575 1, 453 27 
iitnse<s 1, 185 43, 114 6, 307 2, 905 3, 532 21, 608 3, 873 1, 259 | 323 
19082...... 532 34, 102 5, 261 2, 674 2,810 882 2, 908 1, 050 320 
1933... .._. 640} 51,011 6, 054 4, 941 2, 269 1, 214 3, 299 751 | 31,610 
Leather and leather products Lumber and lumber products 
Boots, " ees 
shoes, | tanned,’ | “and” | Boxes | Cang’® | Cooper- | care in- my 
cut curried, | leather and under- | 28° and cluding | Matches | planing- 
ry and __| products, oo takers’ — uphol- mill 
findings finished other goods g stering products 
1929...._. 12,424 | - 1,539 1, 381 1, 232 951 1, 074 6, 758 1, 432 9, 233 
apery 11, 376 1, 420 1, 164 903 874 940 5, 200 1, 364 7, 081 
1931...... 10, 944 1, 356 853 943 622 839 3, 997 1, 413 5, 301 
1932... 10, 968 1, 252 624 715 617 630 3, 078 1, 444 3, 645 
1933._.... 11, 079 1, 383 668 837 649 771 3, 243 1,714 3, 735 
Bene Sona od Metal and metal products, other than iron and steel 
Lumber | Brass Copper Gas and | jewel Metals 
Wood aoe ronne, | Clocks, ypets | Furni- | electric | “OV tG’ 
bending, lumber end: watches, tin. and ture fixtures, ing re- 
turning, | “prod- | alumi- and sheet- and and | ducing 
and ucts, pum ma- fron office lam and 
carving | other | products| "TiS | products | xtures reflectors | Tefining 
1929... .... 888 2, 277 9, 924 530 14, 808 2, 692 7, 375 626 
1930... _- 678 2, 296 7, 736 371 14, 832 2, 288 4, 857 514 
1981...... 492 1, 997 6, 149 322 13, 562 1, 851 3, 978 474 
1982...... 407 1,719 5, 984 185 11, 543 1, 391 3, 602 305 
WBica us 563 1,717 6, 960 169 12, 896 1, 535 4, 008 276 
































2 In accord with tabulations of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 
3 Including 1,354 wage earners in manufacture of “‘liquors, malt.” 
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Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 
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Table 10 shows the average annual wage and salary payments to 
wage earners in each manufacturing industry in each year, 1929 to 
The 1933 average annual wage and salary payment to wage 
earners was lower than the 1932 average in 39 industries (considering 
“other” as an industry) and higher than the 1932 average in 15 
industries. ‘Ten of the 15 industries in which the average increased 
are in manufactures of iron and steel and their products. 


Table 10.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Earners in 






























































































































Food and 
Chemicals and allied products kindred 
products 
Chemi- Patent 
icals, medi- > Chemi- 
acids, Ferti- Paint cines Petro- p— es, | icals, and Bak 
and lizers, and and leum Salt grease, | allied a 
w tankage | varnish | drug | refining and | products,| Procucts 
distilla- com- tallow other 
tion pounds 
$1, 695 $1, 291 $1, 486 $1, 090 $1,548 | | $1, 286 $1, 401 $1, 411 $1, 309 
1, 653 1, 268 1, 445 1,114 1, 533 1, 422 1,416 1, 391 21, 380 
1, 577 1, 089 1, 350 1,119 1, 401 1, 453 1, 323 1, 290 1, 216 
1, 433 929 1,175 971 1,316 1, 369 1, 131 1, 130 1, 095 
1, 366 846 1,114 872 1, 199 1, 201 989 1, 057 974 
Iron and 
Food and kindred products—Continued “oe 
products 
Coffee, 
spices, Dair Flour- Slaugh- Food 
Canning; and Cenfec- ne: i A milland| Food tering and Blast- 
and peanuts: | tioner ee ice | Stist- | prepara-| and | kindred | furnace 
serving | roasting y poo hen mill tions meat | products,| products 
and products packing other 
grinding 
$839 $1, 041 $893 $1, 617 $1, 323 $1, 418 $1, 480 $1, 270 $1, 804 
699 1, 110 8380 1, 635 1, 309 1, 336 1, 491 1, 294 1, 940 
627 924 797 1, 461 1, 159 1, 290 1, 340 1, 057 1, 835 
494 937 671 1, 266 1, 163 777 1, 139 1, 073 1, 297 
510 835 608 1, 109 1,013 692 1, 023 901 1, 404 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Bolts, Doors Foundry 
Boilers | nuts, | Calcu- | Cutlery | and and Ph. P ad 
and washers, | lating and _ | shutters, | Forgings | machine- -~ wind. 
tanks and machines| tools | iron and shop tractors mills 
rivets steel products 
$1, 639 $1, 336 $1, 569 $1, 451 $1, 661 $1, 685 $1, 598 $1, 648 $1, 455 
1, 514 1, 160 1, 531 1, 183 1, 422 1, 401 1, 399 1, 586 1,415 
1, 329 947 1, 197 924 1,312 993 1, 160 1, 532 1, 204 
1, 068 698 O64 656 795 819 896 1, 044 899 
1, 086 821 1, 159 774 638 863 915 997 856 





of bakery-w 


1 In accord with tabulations A the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
? Classification of 


drivers changed by Ohio Division of f Labor Statistics from ‘‘salespeople”’ 
to “wage earners”’, beginning a "1930. 
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: ‘ : : rs in 
Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries—Continued 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued oe and 
verage 
Year Steel Wire- | Iron and Liquors 
Safes and works Stoves —— work, | steeland| Mineral ~~ 
vaults and and terne- Wire jwirerope| their | and soda) bever. 
rolling | furnaces late and | products,| waters ages, 
mills P cable other | other 
ae $1, 602 $1, 928 $1, 463 $1, 876 $1, 695 $1, 625 $1, 442 $1, 456 $1, 669 
ences 1, 343 1, 762 1, 291 1, 808 1, 595 1, 568 1, 359 1, 434 1, 664 
ae 1, 165 1, 396 1, 004 1, 501 1, 549 1, 165 1, 104 1, 365 1, 521 
a 866 1, 008 877 1, 223 1, 142 1, 340 QO4 1, 161 1, 331 
RR 738 1, 066 913 1, 093 1, 198 857 830 1, 050 1 995 
Leather and leather products Lumber and lumber products 
Boots, one, — Bonesand — Cooperage} Furniture, Sawmill 
shoes, cut curried. | leath ki d and including Matches |224 plan- 
stock, and » | leather | packing | under- | related |upholster-| “Mes | in mil) 
findings an products,| crai takers oods in 
85 | finished other goods g g products 
NE $1, 050 $1, 430 $1, 132 $1, 104 $1, 369 $1, 196 $1, 290 $1, 195 $1, 311 
1930______ 859 1, 344 1, 022 1, 062 1, 348 1, 095 1, 149 1, 146 1, 231 
 _ as 816 1, 242 882 957 1, 271 928 1,013 1,171 1, 070 
 —_—=e 650 999 771 743 1, 054 759 753 987 855 
1933_..... 681 G44 766 718 925 765 701 931 715 
ge Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel 
Year Wood | Lumber! Brass, Clocks Copper, Cos ont Jewelry, Metals 
bending, and bronze, watches zine, tin, | Furniture fixtures including "Y etal 
turning, | lumber | and and |, 20d and office! -Giamps| Tedueing |Pr er 
and products, |aluminum materials sheet-iron| fixtures and PS) "and Pp other ’ 
carving other | products products reflectors refining 
| RA $1, 151 $1, 272 $1, 564 $1, 585 $1, 401 $1, 535 $1, 247 $1, 507 $1, 518 
ER 1, 052 1, 154 1, 466 1, 470 1, 289 1, 380 1, 336 1, 482 1, 376 
a 926 1,017 1, 268 1, 305 1, 058 1, 200 1, 222 1, 212 1, 270 
Bie andcas 602 843 997 1, 113 906 956 1,095 1, 079 1, 049 
1933_..... 627 684 998 919 860 925 980 824 914 





























3 The average annual wage and salary payment in the malt liquor industry in 1933 was $1,320. 


Table 11 shows, for each industry, indexes of average number of 
wage earners employed and total and average annual wage and salary 
payments to wage earners. The base in computing these indexes is 
Indexes were not computed for the classifications ‘‘other.”’ 
Two industries were omitted because of comparatively few employees 
during the period and one was omitted by reason of probable error 
in reporting or tabulating data for 1926 (the base year). The indexes 
for bakery products are for the three occupation groups combined, 
rather than for wage earners, because of change of classification by the 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, beginning in 1930, of a consider- 


1926. 


able group of employees in that industry. 





Ir 
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3 it 
sala 
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1931 
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669 
664 
521 
331 
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In 14 of the 44 indusiries for which indexes for wage earners are 
shown the indexes show an increase in 1933 over 1932 in each of the 
3 items—average number of wage earners employed, total wage and 
salary payments to wage earners, and average annual wage and 
salary payments to wage earners. Nine of the 14 industries are in 
manufactures of iron and steel and their products. 


Table 11.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 
Wage Earners in Manvfactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries 





























































































































[1926 = 100.0] 
Chemicals and allied products 
Qeaeee oe ne wood Fertilizers, tankage Paint and varnish 
Year 
Wage and salary Wage and salary Wage and salary 
Wage payments Wage payments Wage payments 
earners earners earners 
(average (average (average 
number)| ‘Total | Average |®¥™ber)| Tota: | Average | 2¥™ber)| Total | Average 
1929 : 113.8 112.2 98. 5 103. 5 102.3 99.3 100.1 104. 5 104. 4 
1930. - - - 100. 6 96. 7 96.1 94.7 91.9 97.5 92.1 93. 5 101. 5 
saded 87.9 80.6 91.7 67.7 56.4 83.8 74.4 70.5 94.8 
1033. ...-- 77.0 64. 2 83.3 72.0 51.2 71.5 67.1 55. 4 82. 5 
. ae 89. 6 71.2 79.4 85.3 55.2 65. 1 67.5 52.8 78. 2 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Patent medicines and drug 
compounds Petroleum refining Salt 
1929 80.8 78.1 96. 6 106.1 108.3 102.1 81.3 72.4 89. 1 
1930 73.7 72.8 98.8 110.8 112.1 101.1 73.5 72.3 98. 5 
1931 P 64.1 63. 6 99. 2 129.3 119. 5 92.4 77.5 78.0 100. 6 
1932 : 63.8 54.9 86.1 100.7 87.4 86.8 78.1 74.0 94.8 
Se <sieoiis 76.3 59.0 77.3 97.2 76.8 79.1 86. 4 71.9 83. 2 
Chemicals and allied : 
uste—Contine Food and kindred products ! 
Soap, canes, green, and Bakery products Canning and preserving 
1929. 104.8 114. 6 109.3 2118.4 2118.4 2100.0 109. 1 122.0 111.9 
1930. = 93. 4 103. 2 110. 5 2125.0 2121.4 297.1 106. 2 98.9 93. 2 
| SESE: 91.0 93.9 103. 2 2115.9 2100.2 286.5 115. 2 96. 4 83. 6 
1932. 78.3 69. 1 88. 2 2103.3 280.7 278.1 97.7 64.3 65.9 
1933 85. 5 66. 0 77.1 2 109. 5 276.5 2 69.9 113.7 77.3 68.0 
Food and kindred products—Continued 
we a ee Confectionery Dairy products and ice cream 
ame 136. 5 130. 5 95. 5 92.5 95. 2 102.9 113. 4 117.7 103.7 
1930... ... 106. 3 108. 3 101.8 80.3 81.4 10. 4 120.4 126.3 104. 9 
1981...... 89. 9 76.3 84.8 75.7 69. 5 91.8 118. 4 101.9 93.7 
1932... __. 100. 2 86. 2 86.0 65. 5 50.7 77.3 103. 6 84.1 81.2 
1933... .. 129.1 98.9 76.6 63.0 44.1 70.0 104.7 74.4 71.1 
' Indexes for slaughtering and meat packing omitted due to probable error in reporting or tabulating 


data for the base , 1926. 
? Indexes for ucts are for the 3 general occupation groups combined rather than for wage 
classification of bakery-wagon drivers in 1930. 
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Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 


Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries_ 
Continued 


[1926 = 100.0] 








Year 


Food and kindred products—Continued 


Iron and steel and the 


rT prod- 
ucts 





Flour-mill and grist-mill prod- 











ucts 
- Wage and salary 
Wage payments 
earners 
(average |— aes 
number)! ‘Total | Average 
96. 2 90. 8 94.4 
94.3 88. 1 93. 4 
88.9 73. 5 82.7 
106. 4 88.3 83.0 
111.3 80. 4 72.3 























Food preparations Blast-furnace products 
, Wage and salary . Wage and salary 
Wage payments Wage payments - 
earners earners 
ee. es ee 
number) | total | Average |=¥™ber)| pote | 4, erage 
106. 5 97.4 91.5 90. 2 88.3 97.9 
117.1 100.9 86. 2 79. 1 83.3 | 105.3 
117.8 98. 0 83. 2 42.2 42.1 99.6 
84.0 42.1 50.1 44.1 31.1 70.4 
67.3 30. 1 44.6 61.0 46. 5 76.9 








Iron and steel and their products— Continued 

















Cutlery and tools 








Boilers and tanks Bolts, se pe and Calculating machines 
112.7 116.8 103. 6 103. 6 102. 7 99. 2 127.8 129.0 | 100, 9 
102. 5 98. 1 95.7 78.0 67.1 86. 1 97.8 96. 3 OR. 5 

75.1 63.1 84.0 61.1 43.0 70.3 89.3 68.8 | 77.0 

54.3 36. 6 67.5 47.5 24.6 51.8 80.3 49.9 | 62.0 

65.5 45.0 68. 6 52.2 31.8 61.0 82.3 61.4 | 74.5 
| 





Foundry and machine-shop 
products 















































74.4|- 818 109. 9 84.9 98. 4 116.0 107. 2 112.1 104. 6 
65.3 58.5 89. 6 55. 6 53.6 96. 4 84.5 77.4 91.6 
29.9 20.9 70.0 41.8 28. 6 68.3 60. 6 46.0 76.0 
26. 6 13. 2 49.7 27.8 15.7 56.4 43.4 25. 5 58.7 
27.1 15.9 58.6 31.9 18.9 59.4 48.9 29.3 59.9 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Gas engines and tractors Pumps and windmills Safes and vaults 
149.8 156. 0 104. 2 86. 4 89. 6 103.7 82.3 77.6 04.2 
109. 5 109.7 100.3 84.4 85.1 100.9 71.5 56.5 79.0 
78.0 75.5 96. 3 73.7 63. 2 85.8 52.3 35.9 68. 5 
59.8 39.4 66.0 65.0 41.6 64.1 24.5 12.5 50.9 
75.7 47.7 63.0 47.1 23.8 61.0 29. 6 12.8 43.4 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Steel works and rolling mills Stoves and furnaces Tin plate and terneplate 
95.9 101.5 105. 8 124.1 126.6 102.0 156. 1 154.4 98.9 
75. 2 72.7 96.7 100.8 90.7 90. 0 69. 0 65.7 95. 4 
51.0 39.0 76.6 75.7 57.8 76.3 59.3 47.0 79.2 
40.3 22.3 55.3 63. 2 38. 6 61.2 54.6 35. 2 64.5 
60.3 35. 2 58.5 72.7 46.3 63.7 100. 9 58. 2 57.6 
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Table 11.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 


Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries— 
Continued 


[1926= 100.0] 








Year 





Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts—Continued 


Leather and leather products 





Boots, shoes, cut stock, and 


Leather, tanned, curried, and 
finished 

















Wire findings 
Wage and salary Wage and salary Wage and salary 
Wage ents Wage ents Wage 
4 paym _ paym _ payments 
(average (average (average 
number)! Total | Average |2¥™Mber)| Tota | Average |2U™bEr)| Total | Average 
110.4 114.4 103. 7 93. 2 92.2 98.9 97.5 101.8 104.4 
140. 1 136. 6 97.6 85.4 69. 1 80.9 90. 0 88.3 98. 1 
90.9 86. 1 94.7 $2.1 63. 1 76.8 85.9 77.9 90. 7 
72.3 50. 5 69.8 82.3 50. 4 61.2 79.3 57.9 72.9 
58.4 42.8 73.3 83.1 53.3 64.1 87.6 60.4 68.9 


























Liquors and beverages 


Lumber and lumber products 














Mineral and soda waters Boxes and packing crates Coffins and undertakers’ goods 
87.1 90. 2 103. 6 96. 2 97.9 101.8 117.7 122.0 103. 6 
79.7 81.3 102. 0 70. 5 69.0 98. 0 108, 2 110.4 102. 0 
69.1 67.0 97.1 73.6 65. 0 88.3 77.0 74.1 96. 2 
57.6 47.5 82. 6 55.8 38. 2 68.5 76. 4 60.9 79.8 
41.2 30.8 74.7 65.3 43 3 66. 2 80.3 56. 2 70. 0 











Lumber and lumber products—Continued 





Furniture, including 


















































Cooperage and related goods upholstering Matches 
83. 1 83. 1 99.9 99. 2 101.7 102. 5 99.4 100. 4 100.9 
72.8 66. 6 91.5 77.6 70.9 91.3 94.7 91.7 96. 8 
64.9 50.3 77.5 58.7 47.2 80. 5 98.1 97.1 98.9 
48.8 30.9 63. 4 45.2 27.0 59.9 100.3 83.6 83.4 
59.7 38. 2 63.9 47.6 26. 5 55.7 119.0 93. 6 78. 6 
Metals and metal products, 
Lumber and lumber products—Continued other than iron and steel 
Sawmill and planing-mill Wood bending, turning, and | Brass, bronze, and aluminum 
products carving products 
89.7 88. 6 98.8 111.0 114.1 102.8 123.1 127.9 103. 9 
68.8 63.8 92.8 84.8 79. 6 93.9 96. 0 93. 5 97.4 
61.5 41.5 80. 6 61.5 50.9 82.7 76.3 64.3 84.3 
35. 5 22.8 64. 4 50.9 27.4 53.8 74.2 49.2 66. 2 
36.3 19.5 53.9 70.4 39. 4 56.0 86.3 57.2 66. 3 
Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel—Continued 

ee. and epee, ne Se. ont sheet- | Furniture and office fixtures 

55.4 66.9 120.7 109.7 117.0 106. 6 124.0 133.7 107.8 
38.8 43.4 112.0 109. 9 107.8 98. 1 105. 4 102. 1 96.9 
33. 6 33.4 99. 4 100. 5 80.9 80. 5 85.3 71.8 84.3 
19.3 16.4 84.8 85. 5 58.9 68.9 64.1 43.0 67.1 
17.7 12.4 70.0 95. 5 62.5 65.4 70.7 45.9 65. 0 
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Table 11.—Indexes of Number Employed and Wage and Salary Payments to 
Wage — in Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1933, by Industries— 
Continue y 























[1926 = 100.0] 
Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel—Continued 
Gas and electric fixtures and | Jewelry, including reducing 
lamps and reflectors and refining 
Year atin 
Wage and salary Wage and salary 
Wage payments Wage payments 
earners earners 
(average (average i tiedee 
number)! ‘Total | Average |2¥™ber)| ota | Average | 
1929...... 133. 4 130. 5 97.8 110.0 112.1 |, A 2s | an 
1930__...- 87.8 92.0 104.8 90.3 90. 5 | * | sro Bolen 
1931...... 71.9 69.0 95.8 83.3 68.3 SlD Ecidpdiidinedicasddiann 
1932_..... 65.1 55.9 85.9 53.6 39. 1 |) Pe 
1983_..... 72. 5 55.7 76.9 48.5 27.0 GED Rebtiednnpelendadusne. ‘- 





























Piece Rates in Harvesting of Crops, 1934 


IECE rates paid to hired workers in connection with crops other 
than cotton were collected for the first time by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in February of this year, the data apply- 
ing to the 1934 crop season and covering chiefly harvesting operations. 
The collection of this information was inaugurated in response to a 
growing demand for wage rates on specific tasks. Cotton-picking 
rates have been gathered annually by the Department of Agriculture 
since 1924. 
Table 1 shows, by State and geographic division, average piece- 
wage rates of hired workers in the harvesting of potatoes, corn, and 
several varieties of fruit. The data are from Crops and Markets, a 
monthly periodical published by the Department of Agriculture, for 
March 1935. 
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Piecework Rates of Workers Hired for Harvesting of Specified Crops, 1934 





























Rate for— 
| Huskin 
Cut. usking corn 
: Pick- | ting 
jeographic division and State Pick- | Pick- | Pick- | Pick- | ; and 

Cn ing | ing | ing | ing — shock- | From | From 
apples, |peaches,| pears, | grapes, toes ing | Stand- | shock, 

per per per | per 100| ‘jer | corn, ing per 

bushel | bushel | bushel | pounds bushel | per stalk, | bushel, 

per ear 

— bushel | corn 
EE ey eee $0. 042 | $0.050 | $0.049 | $0.125 | $0.031 | $1.460 | $0.0388 | $0. 043 
ith phbcnneedhacand , eee , | Sern . > ae ee Pe es 
ath del inca dubatmos . {ee eae See 2} SS eee eee 
New Hampshire................ 7. {_ se ae See . (a eee eee 
i. pcabacandsonsnce 7. } SSeS eee See 2) oes ea ee 
pO Ee - | SS . je. sl Enconcnnclenchatihbaoliite 
pe SSS . { Seenre ~ | =e ._ (ee eee eT 
i nacilnadeedhonane . 3 as . 060 170 -036 | 2.300 . 050 . 056 
Middle Atiomtie..................... . 049 047 . 049 170 . 032 1. 820 . 041 . 044 
en on cocnpenansen . 051 059 . 051 170 . 032 1. 850 . 050 . 053 
PON ib tans cacccceacene . 047 046 . 050 170 . 032 1. 900 . 040 . 051 
Fe antbhccasbeonen . 048 046 . 045 170 . 033 1. 800 . 040 . 042 
PGs dbwws catecein . 048 051 . 048 141 . 028 1, 660 . 039 . 048 
ES . 049 . 060 160 . 035 1, 850 . 041 . 051 
eo . 051 054 . 051 130 . 088 1. 700 . 038 . 051 
OS SE Se Cy ee . 048 049 . 043 180 . 043 1. 550 . 038 . 044 
eee . 045 049 . 046 130 . 026 1. 500 . 039 . 044 
2 a Es ee . 024 1. 600 . 040 . 047 
West North Central................ . 046 048 . 046 170 . 035 1. 520 . 038 . 044 
CO Ee eee . ee Es re . 035 1. 600 . 043 . 052 
SE ea . 047 057 . 048 170 . 031 1. 550 . 037 . 041 
cians cetooe as . 044 049 . 049 170 . 030 1. 200 . 034 . 045 
NE RS A Sl Manes fg Ect etia ad SI ANG 5 til 
SS SS | Se ee Coe ae .038 | 1.300 . 046 . 044 
Pie ks cisediseawcceda . 050 . 040 . 050 -170 . 035 1. 250 . 040 . 051 
Se + er . 045 . 036 . 038 170 . 041 1. 250 . 043 . 047 
Dh we captesnkces . 044 . 040 . 046 154 . 035 1. 330 . 040 . 043 
ase . 044 . 048 . 045 160 - 035 1. 900 . 033 . 046 
SE SE ee . 044 . 043 . 042 160 . 037 1. 900 . 033 . 038 
EDS Ua . 042 . 046 . 050 . 150 . 034 1. 500 . 041 . 049 
— faite iii aig . 043 . 050 . 054 .170 . 033 1. 500 . 045 . 045 
Notun Gaaeeene......~.......... . 047 . 939 . 044 . 150 . 035 1, 250 . 043 . 042 
South Carolina. .___........._.. . 050 . 046 . 048 . 150 .035 | 1.000 . 039 . 041 
ES - . 047 . 038 . 043 . 150 . 036 1. 100 . 038 . 043 
Gs ena, Seen . 055 . 052 - 150 . 037 1. 350 . 045 . 045 
East South Central_._._............ . 044 . 056 . 046 163 . 040 1. 210 . 034 . 037 
cn ccidabbcoecs . 042 . 050 . 033 170 .046 | 1.300 . 035 . 037 
ES ROTTS) ee . 044 . O61 . 049 170 . 040 1. 250 . 034 . 040 
ee cnccatocces . 047 . 054 . 045 150 . 035 1. 100 . 035 . 041 
Seth). nkvéddabboos . 047 . 050 ee -030 | 1.150 . 032 . 030 
West South ls ah. neha sie . 044 . 044 . 051 . 158 . 041 1. 130 . 038 . 036 
ee i odacne tind . 041 . 040 . 048 . 160 . 044 . 950 . 035 . 035 
Se hdl hate aaa Feit et 3 . 050 045 |........| .041] 1.150 . 035 . 035 
a a ae . 052 . 049 . 060 . 150 . 043 1. 250 . 040 . 034 
TT . 052 . 045 . 050 . 150 . 036 1. 150 . 040 . 087 
Don. speninodsé . 041 . 045 . 041 . 156 .030 | 1.660 . 045 . 044 
Sie SE hittetasedtiiiccsscathh SE deacaindelbdbeecctioccecece 
DU tnennddtmiicocsdos . 040 041 . 039 180 — 1. 800 . 043 040 
a es a ree . 040 . 038 MA hovicows .036 | 1.650 . 048 047 
Sn. dabenowccecs . 040 . 038 . 038 - 150 .042 | 1.550 . 040 040 
REE ndecacclicbsseot . 040 . 055 . 050 - 150 OEE EES ae 
Dita nesecsseuscnceon . 050 . 060 . 038 . 150 .  § Bere ee See 
es bla cadébpschseetsos . 055 , ee (ati hestardtitibesvecs 
C7 Men i aaa 034 . 055 . 049 120 .029 | 2.250 047 038 
Washington..............-.-.-. 032; .044/| .037 FEY | RD ES Pee 
ji an ie 034 . 050 . 038 160 .028 | 1.950 . 040 033 
Se 044 . 056 . 057 120 .030 | 2.400 . 050 040 
































Average wage rates for picking 100 pounds of seed cotton in the 
different cotton-growing States are shown in table 2 for each year 
from 1924 to 1934 inclusive, the figures being from Crops and 
Markets for November 1934. 
128881—35—12 
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Average Wage Rate for Picking 100 Pounds of Seed Cotton 

















State 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
I ik cn cctcncncccce $1. 25 |$1. 27 |$1.11 |$1. 12 |$1. 10 |$1.06 |$0. 63 |$0. 41 |$0. 42 ($0. 53 
Le aT eee oe 1.30 | 1.13 | 1.00 | 1.12 | 1.23] 1.15|0.75| .45| .34 4 
Noren Carotina.................. 1.24 | 1.17 | 1.03 | 1.07 | 1.07 | 1.01 -58 |} .36|] .38 | .48 
South Carolina... ............... . 95 86 | .82; .78| .83/] .81 62| .36| .36| .45 

BOS) ET a . 85 -90| .88| .85| .90 57 | .35| .33| .45 
SRS ES sae -94) 1.13) 1.12) .95 | 1.02) 1.07 76; .41| .39] .48 
J SSE Seo ee gp oe BE Ree 1.20 | 120) 1.15 71; .80| .40| .65 
, RE DE SIT ree 1,32 | 1.38 | 1.12) 1.14] 114} 112 71 .49 . 52 . 67 
BE a al I Le 5 |, fee 1.50 | 1.40 | 1.30 . 75 . 45 . 48 . 65 
ROE | TRS ‘ail Ra: 1.48 | 1.10 | 120/ 120/118] .70;} .49|) .50/| .60 
ye a 1.11 | 1.41 ! 1.05 |1.08 | 1.04 1.34 . 63 . 43 47 . 54 
pF UT  SESRE SR SS 95 | 1.08 | 1.03) .96|) .95| .92 65 | .34| .36| .45 
SR a 1.00 | 1.35 | 1.16 | 1.08 | 1.02 | 1.08 56 | .39| .404% .49 
a SE EE 1,02 | 1.25 | 1.12; 1.03 | 103) 1.01 . 61 .4l . 39 48 
, i NS aaa a oe 9 1.48 | 1.33 | 1.20 | 124); 121) Lil .71 44 . 45 . 5 
0 EEE EP aS 1.48 | 1.60 | 1.28 | 1.40} 1.28 | 1.22 .73 . 45 . 48 . 65 
 wrinssiititidudinnmwnnmalianie 1.06 | 1.27 | 1.06 | 1.05 | 1.03 | 1.06 . 56 . 40 44 . 52 
New Merxico...................- 1.40 | 1.40 | 1.15 | 130 | 1.22) 1.25 . 68 . 43 . 44 . 55 
[hy I s S 1.60 | 1.75 | 1.45 | 1.63 | 1.50|) 1.50; .89/] .58| .50| .67 
ae are 1.55 | 1.65 | 1.55 | 1.47 | 1.46 | 1.45 . 89 . 50 . 45 . 65 






































Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


ABLE 1 presents information concerning wage-rate adjustments 

occurring between January 15, 1935, and February 15, 1935, as 
shown by reports received from 23,659 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 3,737,389 workers in February. 

Ninety-five establishments in 32 industries reported wage-rate in- 
creases averaging 8 percent and affecting 13,055 employees. Five 
establishments in 3 industries reported decreases which averaged 
11.1 percent and affected 283 workers. 

An average ‘increase of 11.4 percent affecting 2,325 workers was 
reported in the automobile industry. In the foundry and machine- 
shop industry the increases averaged 5.1 percent and affected 1,939 
wage earners, and in the paper and pulp industry the wage-rate 
increases reported averaged 6.4 percent and affected 1,877 workers. 
In the furniture industry 1,158 employees received an average increase 
of 5.7 percent in wage-rates, while in the shirt and collar industry 
1,035 workers received an average increase of 10 percent. An average 
increase of 9.4 percent was received by 861 wage earners in the men’s 
clothing industry. Wage-rate increases averaging 7.5 percent and 
affecting 705 workers were reported by cooperating establishments in 
the rubber-tire industry, and increases averaging 6.7 percent affect- 
ing 669 workers in the electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
industry were reported. Other increases affected 406 employees or 
less in any one industry. 



























Ending Feb. 15, 1935 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
























































34 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
= Estab- ments reporting— having— 
60 7 Total 
= Industry ha number 
65 report- of em- No | Wage-| Wage- No Wage- | Wage- 
65 ing ployees | wage- | rate rate wage- rate rate 
50 rate in- de- rate in- de- 
50 changes} creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
55 
SH) All manufacturing industries... ...| 23, 659 |3, 737,389 | 23, 559 95 5 |3, 724,051 | 13, 055 283 
75 Percentage of total........... 100. 0 100. 0 99.6 0.4 (‘) 99. 6 0.3 (') 
. 
65 [ron and steel and their products, 
. 55 not including machinery: 
, 55 Blast Caen, — works, 
. 55 and rolling mills_..........- 222 | 264,953 221 | ae 264, 753 gg GER 
60 Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
75 Eada tatieseccepecccee 53 9, 022 >) eee een  § Sats. - ae 
. 60 Cast-iron pipe....-..----.---- 46 8, 034 OD iv dcccccdetiscccee GEG B-sccascuborccccce 
. 65 Cutlery (not including silver 
% and i. ted cutlery) and 
.# Stakh cocgececce 165 13, 929 Jee eee i i 
ngs, = and steel_. .._- 83 9, 986 82 A bieskows 9, 743  \ aa 
ittsdbvenbhccr«sscces 102 32, 070 100 S lewedsess 32, 042 |, 
Plumbers’ supplies... -.-.-.--..-- 81 10, 302 gg ae Eee gg (an, 
Steam- and hot-water-heat- 
ing apparatus and steam 
Cth diichadseccubcccece 93 21, 184 J a ee cy SOR 
| 204 24, 611 202 Pt itcescds , 349 ee 
Structural and ornamental 

meteiwerk.................. 290 19, 301 St Libcapcasitare tna 2 oy ee 

its Tin cans and other tinware -- 92| 17,266 03 |........}.......- 87, 206 |. ......-).---202e 
Tools (not including edge 
as tools, machine tools, files, 
0 RO 133 10, 670 131 2 hondwneas 10, 645 | rr 
h- eee 109 | 10, 684 107 B beecccse 10, 674 OU Ineerosce 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
| Agricultural implements - - - -. 84 25, 290 83 . tome 25, 263 gg + 
n- Cash registers, add ma- 

chines, and calculating ma- 

ve ft | ceiios~.---->~<-- 27| 15,542 gle on Cee a Sa 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ed ratus, and supplies__--..-.-. 367 | 124,325 361 Oh aici 123, 656 a 
turbines, rs, 

and water wheels. --_------ 108 41,010 see ee ee Se 

Foundry and machine-shop 
aT 1,534 | 150,666 | 1,527 O bien 148,727 | 1,939 |._...__. 
Radios and phonograp Oe "33 2 060 "33 OS OBEY prem entey 32. 080 MGS oS 
1e- an ographs....., 53/ 32,080; 653 |........|-....-..; 32,080 |......../........ 
; Textile machinery and parts - 146 15, 959 df eS 
39 Typewriters and parts... ._.. 14| 11,092 BB Boca gudeles ussont | Chh, a a 
bir ag equipment: 
Ve oe 30 4, 786 ae a eee |. 2 
jean ee dill 310 | 367,927 308 | REESE ‘ | ae 
TS. Cars, electric and steam rail- 

SE 66 15, 257 _ , ee ae eee  * 4g kek ae 
use RRS SEAN ll 3, 998 it Unidetiendikamaend (| Gate Regan 
' s me pep 8 ee See 95 32, 204 BD inpodedbelpbulttivns STS aa 

ailroad repair shops: 

ry lectric nee Nese O pee eae 347 17, 680 343 i} keene 17, 274 (aa 
ge Sth encashescesn 499 78, 841 | aes ee BED lab dlecedisccoccce 

Nonferrous metals and their 

ns products 

Abaminam manufactures__..- 32 6, 848 ee a a a 

nd Brass, mene, and copper 
sa > IIIIIeeesseseecco- 304 45, 986 303 4 ee ee 45, 980 | 

in Cc ocks and watches and time- 

recording devices........... 27 11, 518 26 B Baskvases 11, 513 | See 
et- ith ddietaccssenccce 168 9, 337 | RS SSaeeR Cf NS oe eae 

Y Lighting equipment__....-..- 71 4, 061 70 | Sess 4, 053 Pestenoae 
lies Silverware and plated ware - - 57 7, 938 _ 2 oe se Bee UP Bese labdicccecece 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
; or ope lead, and zine.......... 43| 17,849 ee er fl as 
tamped and enameled ware. 206 24, 955 205 eee 24, 937 _— ea 
Leche and allied products: 
oy ti icessencenes 534 52,716 532 DP tibiecdion 51,558 | 1, 158 |......--. 
ES 546 | 24,003 | | 1} 23,986 |........ 17 
SEER 571 61, 704 BEE Sudaconsdbabedidn« 5 eee ee 
big sn) and rosin _...... 26 2, 379 J Pee Ee 1 one? See 
Stone, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....| 494| 16,813| 494 |........|....___- "SR nee 
Cetacht Pi icsasccshecssece 1371 14,218 Sy Socsibenailidawiciane 1h EE PinieteeeDiennasce 


‘Less than Me of 1 percent. 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 


Ending Feb. 15, 1935—-Continued 


































— 1 
Number of establish- Number of employees 
ments reporting— having— 15, 
Estab- Total 
Industr lish- eather a. no! 
ay meee of em- No | Wage- | Wage- No Wage- | Wage. 
oe ployees | wage- | rate rate wage- rate | rate 
rate in- de- rate in- | de. lisl 
changes} creases | creases | changes 
Stone, clay, and glass products— 
Continued. 
Te 154 52, 895 Ee cae | a 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products-_........--- 237 3, 894 _ gaa ae 3, 894 |...__-- 
ee RE ya 117 17, 692 116 oe 17, 654 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs_.-..---_-. 30 17, 396 ea wae e 17, 306 |......- 
Cotton goods............. 678 | 289, 497 yy ROGER aS 289, 497 |....._-- 
Cotton small wares... .-_. 113 11, 254 |. 5 Se Sar “S| ae 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
Di edelllibtheocceccecen 165 43, 671 164 See Se 43, 303 
Hats, fur-felt.........._-- 50 7, 707 | ae Eee r {a 
J, Ss 439 | 121, 507  , FSS. CaS  « » ae 
Silk and rayon goods___-- 265 54, 205 262 _) Eee 54, 168 
Woolen and worsted 
A dishacnchcpbovce 491 | 135, 895 | AR Saree > 135, 895 | .....-- 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s-------_-- 1,603 | 121,335] 1,591 ee ea 120, 474 
Clothing, women’s-.------ 632 41, 189 628 , ee 41, 155 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ES 35 5, 192 2} aa ra Coe GQ 006 biss-s.- 
Men’s furnishings---_-_-_-_-_- 81 8, 863 ASDA Ree 8, 863 |......- 
ee 129 7, 957 «Se Re eS Cf {Re 
Shirts and collars.....___- 167 24, 920 160 _ SO 23, 885 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes_.........._-- 307 | 112, 664  § Eee tae 112, 664 |__..._-. 
RE: ee 160 32, 493 158 Rictewncsss) aan 
Food and kindred products: 
BEE RG AIEEE: 1,017 59, 959 1, 016 DP Rickacdttline 59, 938 
Dadautishdeedcchaene se 484 24, 182 4» de ee See ee ees ).......- 
CS ESPEN EE eee 284 3, 953 Ek BR eae 8 SCRE 
Canning and preserving------ 802 44, 632 | 2 eee eee | SS. aa 
Con Ree ee ee 317 38, 264 316 (6 Mees 134 

i bhiddsemahochcenalneot 383 14, 842 4 Re 1 | 
NN ES ae ee 346 8, 451 ne ge eS pees 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ESS ee 292 94, 826 | a Teer eee. 0 ULE 
Sugar, beet_.....- EE es 57 2, 925 2 een Re ee 
Sugar refining, cane__.._____- 14 9, 240 yg Garett Cee - * .*.S a 

Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff. ......----- 39 9, 844 AR AES g DR. 8 OS a 
Cigars and cigarettes... -._.. 225 45, 468 5 ES St rae een... 
Paper and printing: 
Boxes, paper. ............---- 686 34, 955 683 |= 34,806} 59 |..----.. 
Ae cae 5 a eae 428 | 109, 502 421 fe dei 107,625 | 1,877 |._---- 
and publishing: 
and job. Sl 1, 349 60, 784 | 1,338 og MR Te 60, 732 
ewspapers and pe i- 
ON. o ncatinbacs Aa Fish 519 49, 791 516 4 RRL 49,502; 289/)..._.. 
Chemicals and allied products, 
and petroleum refining: 
0 than petroleum refin- 
hemicals...............-. 128 , 453 127 Dt eine 25, 437 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, 
and meal_..........._-- 85 4, 210 2 ae ee eee EE 
’ preparations_. 79 9, 250 MERU. secede | ae 
Explosives. .............- 30 4, 269 5 ae res eae a 
Fertilizers..............-- 295 14, 172 OF ap PRR Se i | ae 
Paints and varnishes... -- 606 20, 488 a 3 20, 242 |__....-- 
Rayon and allied prod- 
EE SE a ae 30 49, 497 29 os eee F 49, 470 
ak tbes ones 112 15, 417 5 ere eet SOE tisk. wos}. 
Petroleum refining. .......-.. 192 | 60,299 BUS | ..cncces|ecoccses 60, 209 |......--|..------ 
Rubber ¢ 
owe boots na Leet shoes... .. 10 16, 369 8D f.ccncccs}esccncse 16, 360 |........|.------- 
D 
tires, and 
Ee RS Sp 168 26, 770 ee , i ao 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_ 51 57, 022 50 | wares 56,317 | 705 |..------ 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


WaGE-RATE changes occurring between January 15 and February 
15, 1935, which were reported by cooperating establishments in 16 
nonmanufacturing industries, are shown in table 2. 

Increases affecting 5,199 employees were reported by 414 estab- 
lishments in four industries. Of these employees, 2,778 were in the 
electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance industry 
and received an average wage-rate increase of 18 percent. An aver- 
age increase of 7.5 percent affecting 2,008 employees was reported 
by 367 wholesale-trade establishments, and one of 9.2 percent affect- 
ing 315 employees was reported by 39 retail establishments. 

The wage-rate decreases reported affected only 118 workers in 20 
establishments. 


Table 2.—Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending Feb. 15, 1935 









































Number of establish- Number of employees 
7 ments reporting— having— 
Industrial group aot number 
" & report- ¢ em- No —_ Weer No Vor Wage- 
ployees | wage- | ra ra wage- ra rate 
nae rate in- de- rate in- de- 
smene changes} creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining. .............- 160 89, 464 ) | Oe 7 , = See 
Percentage of total. .......... 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 j...-....].....__- SE iadtdelincesctan 
Bituminous coal mining-........_- 1,423 | 250,556] 1,423 j........}........ i, a See 
--— Percentage of total...........| 100.0 <5 8 | a eae Pi ciindcutebacéece 
Metalliferous mining_............ 250 29, 369 «| JS aes _ & | SSR SaScee 
Percentage of total. ........_. 100.0 100.0} 100.0 |.-.....-}_-.--_. i |) a” Paves 
a Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
t...cpltbiitbascesescccces 1,050 | a  * 3 oe 
ae ercentage of total...........| 100.0 100.0  * | ate eee ae  ' |) a 
Crude petroleum producing-.._.-. 244 27,941 ea eneeien ene aaa 
72 Percentage of total........... 100.0 Oe 8 Sl es eee | eS ae 
oe Telephone and telegraph.........| 7,968 | 258,357] 7,968 |......_.|.....___ DEY Uicncnaditihasamsce 
Bare Feresntens of te Ce | Fe 6) eS ee | eee eae 
Electric light and power and 
1 utactured gas eattanaintalindl 2,588 | 199,170 | 2,587 | eee 199,072} 98 |........ 
| Percentage of total. ........_. 100. 0 .0} 100.0 Gar Un etennes 100. 0 oe “Uicesice 
and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance_____ 453 | 123,985 446 | ee 121,207 | 2,778 |.......-. 
ercentage of total.......____ 100.0 100.0 98.5 5 eal 97.8 oy Sete 
prt trade._................] 15,967 | 293, 15, 591 367 9} 291,141 2, 008 74 
Percentage of total.._....____ 100. 0 100. 0 97.6 2.3 0.1 .3 0.7 (1) 
| 52,773 | 787,199 | 52,723 39 11 | 786,840 315 44 
Percentage of total........__. 100. 0 100. 0 99.9 (') 100. 0 (!) (') 
CE ceenatiemadedncncdooks 2,457 | 146,882 | 2,457 j|........|.......-. 8 8 a Pre 
Percentage of total.._......_. 100. 0 ig \ ) Seeeeees Reet sd SA RS 
OOS eS ae 1, 307 GG I Biccccccleccecccel GUIUED fibcs~..-]...-.-.- 
Percen a aaaneT. 100.0 100.0} 100.0 |.......-}.-.-___. a 
ee 614 14,171 ie ae “ aie 
Percentage of total........._. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 j|-......-}........ SS 
Shs ee 2, 925 92,908 | 2,925 j......../........ EE ititerlithe saimiaih 
Percentage of total......____. 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 |_--..---}.L...__. | a Sa 
i ietdinscmecnched 10, 929 eS ha ee 8 =| ee See 
Percentage of total. .......... 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 j.......-}....-..- A RL anneal 
ae 1, 034 66, 496 tt Gt noscacdnl., Ghee inccococclossanedé 
Percentage of total. .......... 100. 0 BO EN Be bdiedckesncecad SET Tissue livainatedien 
' Less than Me of 1 percent, 
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Wages in the Philippines, 1933 


HILE 50.7 percent of the industrial and commercial workers 

in Manila were reported as receiving daily wages of 1 peso or 

less in 1933, approximately 85 percent of these classes of workers jy 
the Provinces were being paid such wages. 
The distribution by wage groups of industrial and commercig| 
workers in the Philippines in 1933 is given in table 1. 
The figures in this and following tables are taken from the twenty- 
fifth annual report (unpublished) of the Philippine Bureau of Labor 
for the year ending December 31, 1933. 
Table 1.—Daily Wages in Industrial and Commercial Establishments in the 
City of Manila and Provinces of the Philippine Islands in 1933 

[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 



































City of Manila Provinces 
Number of adult wage | percent| Number of adult wage | porcon; 
Wage group earners of earners of 
total __| total 
wage wage 
Males |Females| Total | “Ort | Males |Females} Total | °'” 
1 peso and under-_...............---- 12,974 | 5,232 |!18,229| 50.74 | 12,838 183 | 13, 021 
Over 1 to 1.50 pesos___......_...---- 6, 7, 267 | 20.23 | 2,037 6 | 2,043 
Over 1.50 to 2 pesos._...........--.-- 5, 299 561 5, 860 16. 31 I 102 
Over 2 to 2.50 pesos_.............--- 1, 973 56 | 2,029 5. 65 «YR 36 
Over 2.50 to 3 pesos._..........--.--. 940 30 970 2.70 if ree & 
Over 3 to 3.50 pesos__..-........---. i} ae 729 2. 03 Fare i) 
Over 3.50 to 4 pesos__.....--...-.--. BD Btiies «see 165 45 | 2 Seo 4) 
ES a ae 675 3 678 1, 89 Be Bas che 19 
0 GS a EE eee 29,297 | 6,607 |'35,927 | 100.00 | 15, 053 189 | 15, 242 100. 00 

















1 Includes 23 minors. 


The working hours which prevailed in the city of Manila in 1933 
are recorded in table 2. 


Table 2.—Prevailing Hours of Labor in Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments in the City of Manila, 1933 




















Wage earners Wage earners 
Daily hours Daily hours * 
Num- Per- Num- | Per- 
ber cent ber | cent 
6 hours and under-_.....---------- 614 Ce. sa se 263 0.73 
i RE eae as ee 202 . 56 || 12 hours and over.............--- 2, 000 5. 57 
| Se SS ee) ee 7,172 19. 96 —— 
© ib iin nw Reo abnwnane 22, 042 61. 35 EL + sb a ninnthranwstpiadindibaas 35,927 | 100.0 
pt pense ae Pes! SERRE ee oe ee 3, 634 10. 12 























In the third session of the ninth Philippine Legislature a law was 
enacted (Act No. 4123), limiting the number of working hours to § 
for wage earners habitually doing hard labor which requires great 
physical effort or performing labor under normally difficult, danger- 
ous, or unhealthful conditions. 
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Table 3 shows that the average daily wages, in 1933, of skilled and 
semiskilled laborers in the engineering and public works of the city of 
Manila ranged from 1.30 to 6 pesos. 


Table 3.—Average Daily Wages of Skilled and Semiskilled Laborers Employed 
in the Engineering and Public Works of the City of Manila, June 30, 1933 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 





—_ 








Daily Daily ; Daily 

Occupation wage Occupation wage Occupation wage 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Assistant inspectors...._- Se icin anameaaint 2.20 || Machinists. ._........-.- 2. 45 
Assistant masons........- 2 8. as 1. 69 ae aes 2. 03 
Assistant mechanics - ---_ 2.66 || Foremen................. 3.33 || Mechanics.............-- 2. 70 
Assistant storekeepers...| 1.70 || Foremen carpenters. _... 80. ae 1. 90 
Ladeenes 1.40 || Foremen masons. ------- SOO eee 1. 88 
Ns in lp 2.16 || Foremen property in WE i naoochesoce) |) Sas 
" + | ee  —_s + a 3.60 || Plumber-tinners._-----__ 2. 04 
ae 2.14 || Foreman storekeepers...| 4.00 || Prison guards............| 1.94 
idibnemeséo ace 2.37 || G mers...............| 1.90 || Storekeepers.............; 2.40 
ei ee 2.17 || Grave diggers. 1.58 || Subforemen..............| 1.87 
inten pues 2.409 || Ins Se a ie | fl STS Fs 
Chief auto mechanics 6.00 || Instrument men-_------- 3.20 || Toolkeepers.-.-__.-.---_-- 1.90 
/ i rs 3.50 || Jamitors.................1 %3%@ |] Truckmen...............| 2@ 
eb ddbduwes 1.30 || Laborers..... 1.53 || Watchmen. .._-........- 1. 58 

0 RIE 2.00 || Leathermen._...........| 2.60 


























Average daily wages of agricultural laborers in the Provinces of 
the Philippine Islands in 1933 were as follows: 


Average 

Adults: ie 

SD ions evelitinssakes Radian Udy eon aso ave 846, 666 0. 52 

enna) a et Ps 324, 982 . 36 
Minors: 

cats attest Kh deewiled «do ich ee 232, 474 . 34 

eS ae 123, 561 . 26 


According to an unemployment survey of 1933, and estimates 
based on the returns, there were 98,109 unemployed persons in the 
Philippine municipalities, including the city of Manila, in which 
7,554 were reported unemployed. 





—__—uil>-0-0-0- 


Adjustments of Wage Complaints by Philippine Bureau 
of Labor, 1929 to 1933 


ORE than 22,000 pesos in unpaid wages, etc., were collected dur- 
4 ing 1933 by the Philippine Bureau of Labor in 977 cases handled 
by it. The table below records the activities of that bureau, 1929 to 
1933, in adjusting claims and complaints with reference to unpaid 
wages and certain other labor difficulties coming within the juris- 
diction of that office.’ 

' Philippine Islands. Department of the Interior and Labor. Bureau of Labor. Twenty-fourth annual 


report for the fiscal year ending December 1932, and twenty-fifth annual report for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1983. (Both unpublished.) 
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Adjustment of Claims and Complaints by Philippine Bureau of Labor, 1929 ;, 
1933 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 

















Number of Adjustment 
Y Number of wage Amount 
ear cases earners Unf collected 
involved | Favorable aves 
able 
Pesos 

eo ., c c whandtecink nen -anutihaeiel 956 1, 630 560 396 22, 611. 79 
ia cay tas mm gee eps Mie Ph eee 1, 125 2, 172 575 550 18, 967, 94 
as ibbeknas «4s mw alee mel 1, 099 2,177 526 573 21, 509. 75 
RRA PF RET 2 919 1, 734 368 551} 14.858 39 
1933.......... nesesens Jcentemepenh-o=aep 977 1, 964 435 $2) 724. 69 

















ee 


Hours of Labor in French Industries, February 1935: 


MONTHLY survey of employment and hours of labor in French 

industries is made by the members of the labor-inspection sery- 
ice and mining engineers in the industries under their control. The 
establishments for which reports are made employ normally at least 
100 persons. 

The report which gives the employment in 23 principal industries, 
including mining, shows that the total employment on February 1, 
1935, in 8,629 undertakings was 2,219,633 as compared with 2,373,454 
February 1, 1934—a reduction of 6.48 percent. The percentage of 
persons working less than the normal working week (48 hours) was 
49.56 on February 1, 1935, as compared with 40.28 percent in 1934. 

In the textile industries, in which 446,897 persons were employed in 
1935 and 493,507 in 1934, 28.68 percent were employed 48 hours or 
longer in 1935 as compared with 58.63 percent in 1934, while the 
percentages working 32 hours or less were 11.11 and 1.98, respectively. 
Among the larger industries such as the iron and steel and ordinary 
metal industries, employing 632,908 workers in 1934 and 598,774 in 
1935, and the clothing industry with 77,911 and 72,515 employees, 
respectively, the greatest shift in hours was from 48 hours and over to 
the group of over 40 and less than 48 hours. Very little change had 
occurred in other large industries such as commercial establishments 
and banks, and excavating and stone construction, in which over 
90 percent of the workers were employed 48 hours or longer. In 
mining districts in which the employees numbered 294,903 in 1934 
and 274,359 in 1935, 37.38 percent worked 40 hours or less in 1935 as 
compared with 29.78 percent in 1934, while 45.12 percent worked more 
than 40 but less than 48 hours in 1935 and 55.32 percent in 1934, the 
percentages working 48 hours and over in the 2 years being, respec- 
tively, 17.50 and 14.90. 


1 Data are from Ministére du Travail, Service Central de la Main-d’Oeuvre. Bulletin du Marché 
du Travail, Mar. 1, 1935. 
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:0 The following table shows the percentage of employees working 
specified weekly hours in 1934 and 1935: 


Percentage of Employees in French Establishments Normally Employing at 
Least 100 Workers Working Specified Weekly Periods, Feb. 1, 1934 and 1935 














: Percent of total 
Full-time weekly hours 

1934 1935 
7 a ae 59. 72 50. 44 
bas Over 40 and under 48 hours-............. -| 20.67 22. £0 
15 i a ee a 9. 34 10. 23 
32 Over 32 and under 40 hours. ...........- 7.41 10. 72 
69 RRS TT Er ees 1.71 2. 94 
= Es CREE Oe E-candancoaspecatsasenny 1.15 3.17 
, | Ra ane eh ee 100. 00 100. 00 

















h Daily Wages in Various Industries in Tokyo, December 
1934 


le Loe wages in Tokyo in specified occupations for December 

















st 1934, shown in the accompanying table, are taken from the report 
of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry for that month: 
8; 
1 Daily Wages in Various Industries, Tokyo, December 1934 
’ [Yen at par=about 50 cents; average exchange rate Dec. 1934=28.8 cents] 
4 : = 
of Daily wage Daily wage 
- Index Index 
Occupation “= Occupation “oy 
e- e- 
in Yen | cember Yen | cember 
1933= 1933= 
or 100) 100) 
1é 
Textile industry: Food industry—Continued 
Vy Silk reelers, female. __---....... 0.72} 102.9 Sugar workers. ......- 2.17 98. 6 
Cotton spinners, female _-_------ . 83 100. 0 Confectioners (Japanese cake)__| 2. 00 107.0 
"vy Silk throwers, female... -_...-. 76 89.4 Oe Oe 1.57} 106.1 
. Weavers, female, cotton, ma- Wearing-apparel industry: 
In PE CRP ae .73 101. 4 Tailors (for European dress)-_--| 2.00 100. 0 
Wea female, silk, hand_...| 1,34 98. 5 a 2. 43 97.2 
8, Hosiery knitters, male --__-__-- 2.10 100. 0 Clog makers. .........-.......- 1. 20 85.7 
Hosiery knitters, female... _--- 1.15 88.5 || Wooden, bamboo, and other plant 
to Metal industry: ucts: 
CC FF 104.8 Sawyers (machine) _._.........- 1.79 100. 0 
id hah. 5565-<pndssesbs 5.69 | 107.0 PR libddShnndbbbdonbeb<Jadd 1.85 | 100.0 
ncccscacccesseces 4. 45 116, 2 OS RR 2. 20 111.7 
ts Blacksmiths.............------ 4.92| 113.1 Rope makers......_._-----_---- 1.86| 98.4 
Wooden-pattern makers._.__.-- 4.71 98.7 Mat makers (Tatami) ..._.......| 2.33 100.0 
er Ceramics: Printing industry: 
a 2. 00 107.0 lS dinpcepacnenese newt 2. 96 99.3 
TN i Glassmakers...................- 2.88} 113.4 Bookbinders-__.......-.-...--- 2. 30 99.6 
34 Cement makers... ............. 2. 51 100.8 || Building industry: 
Tile makers (shapers) -_--.-_--- 1. 40 100.0 Carpenters................---.. 1.95 95.1 
Chemical industry: Sl nds dtensannetiiinas 2.43 | 100.0 
AS Makers of chemicals--.__..---- 2.00 98.0 ||  Stomemasons........-.......__- 2.90} 102.5 
Match makers, male. ._-.-.....- . 90 100. 0 NEI cn ccahnoceacsefons 2. 67 100. 0 
re Match makers, female. _.__.-.- .65 | 100.0 Roofing-tile layers..._.......--- 2. 60 94.5 
_ AN TG a 1. 60 103. 2 SRE TR aE 2. 34 100. 0 
e Paper : Day laborers: 
Makers of Ja) paper... ... 1.33 | 102.3 Ri ttitinmnncansnoes 2.57| 104.9 
C- Makers of orinaing | paper___...- 2.00 | 107.5 Day laborers, male............- 1.60} 100.0 
Leather industry: Leather makers..| 3.18 | 100.6 Day laborers, female... ...--- .79 90.8 
Food 8 F tee eR hdnchodahoad 1. 52 100.0 
1.93 .99 || Domestic service: 
1.35 103.8 Servants, male-.-.-.........--.--- . 80 100.0 
2.10} 190.0 Servants, female_--...........- .78| 100.0 
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Operations of United States Employment Service in 
February 1935 


HE rate of placements made by offices of the United States 

Employment Service during February was maintained without 
significant change from the previous month despite widespread 
declines in new registrations and in renewals. Although actual 
totals for the month were materially lower than in January the major 
portion of the change was due to the reduced number of working 
days in February. Declines in the average daily placement rate 
were small and the reduction in the average daily number of appli- 
cations also was moderate. 

During February the Employment Service made 131,091 place- 
ments in regular and temporary jobs with private employers, on 
Public Works projects, and in governmental service. This repre- 
sents a decline of 14.7 percent from the total number of verified 
placements reported in January. The greater part of this decline, 
however, resulted from the reduced number of working days in the 
shorter month, the average number of placements per working day 
declining only 2.5 percent. Offices of the National Reemployment 
Service accounted for 67 percent of placements and the State em- 
ployment services made 33 percent of the total. Registrations of 
new applicants during February totaled 263,156, an 18.1 percent 
decline in total and a drop of 6.4 percent in the average daily num- 
ber received. As a result the number of new applicants per place- 
ment dropped from 2.09 in January to 2.01 in February. Only 
46.5 percent of the new applications were handled by the National 
Reemployment Service, while the State employment services received 
53.5 percent, reflecting the continued pressure of unemployment 
conditions in the larger cities. 

The total number of applications for work by persons whose regis- 
trations were not in the active files in the previous month showed a 
very sharp decline as compared to January. Applications of 692,(45 
persons were placed in the active file, including new registrations, 
reregistrations and renewals, as compared with 895,444 in January, 
a decline of 11.7 percent in daily rate and of 22.7 percent in aggregate. 
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In February the total number of persons seeking work through 
the Employment Service showed an increase over the preceding 
month for the first time since April 1934, when registration totals 
included the applications remaining from the C. W. A. program. 
Qn February 28, 6,558,157 perscns were actively registered with 
the Employment Service as seeking work, a gain of 1.4 percent over 
the number in the active file at the end of January. Each previous 
month had shown a decline from the month before, with a resulting 
reduction in the active file from the figure of 8,358,000 reported at the 
end of April 1934. There were 53.7 applications in the active file 
at the end of February for every placement made during the month. 
In January the corresponding figure was 44.4. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, 65.6 percent of the total applications in the active file were 
reported by offices of the National Reemployment Service and 34.4 
percent by the State employment services. Ten months earlier, at 
the end of April 1934, the National Reemployment Service file con- 
tained 70.3 percent of all active applicants and the State employ- 
ment services but 29.7 percent. 

Although the number of applications added to the active file during 
February was less than in January, the number of previously reg- 
istered persons who maintained their applications on an active basis 
increased. Only 469,233 cancelations of active applications were 
made in February in contrast to the January total of 745,153 can- 
celations. This resulted in the increase in the active file to 6,558,157. 

In addition to regular activities, offices of the Employment Service 
were instrumental in making 42,674 placements on work-relief proj- 
ects. These relief placements are not included in the total of 131,091 
placements in gainful employment previously referred to. 

Continuing their efforts to discover employment opportunities, 
representatives of the Employment Service made 71,584 field visits 
to employers during February; 51,590 or 72.1 percent of these visits 
were made by personnel of the National Reemployment Service and 
19,994 or 27.9 percent by representatives of the State employment 
services. 

The average daily number of veteran placements in February 
dropped 3.2 percent from that prevailing in January, and the daily 
average of new veteran applicants dropped 9 percent. A total of 
17,228 veteran placements and 14,451 new veteran applications was 
reported. There were 84 new applications by veterans for every 100 
placements of veterans, and 26.5 veteran applications in active file 
for every veteran placement. On February 28, there were 456,870 
veterans actively seeking work through the Employment Service. 
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Age of Applicants and Persons Placed 


Tue very large proportion of the total unemployed populatioy 
which is composed of persons in the lower age brackets is reflected 
in tabulations ' of the age of new registrants and of persons placed by 
the United States Employment Service throughout the country during 
the month of December 1934. In this month 45.3 percent of the 
233,974 persons who registered were under 30 years of age and 13.9 
percent were under 21 years of age. 

This concentration of applicants in the younger age group was 
especially notable in the case of women. Here, 56.3 pereent of ll 
applicants did not exceed 29 years of age and 24 percent were under 
21 years of age. On the other hand, only 42.2 percent of the male 
applicants were under 30 and only 11.1 percent were under 21 years 
of age. 

The largest numbers of male applicants (56,794, or 31.1 percent 
were in the age group 21 through 29, inclusive. This age group also 
contained the largest number of woman job seekers—16,585 or 32.3 
percent of the total. Among the men, the second largest age group 
was that of 30 through 39 years, inclusive, containing 43,813 applicants 
or 24 percent of the total, followed by the 40-49-year group with 
34,692 or 19 percent. The youngest group of applicants, those 20 
years old or less, was next in size, with 20,230 equal to 11.1 percent 
of the total, closely followed by the 18,792 or 10.3 percent who reported 
ages from 50 through 59 years, inclusive. Only 8,237 men, equal to 
4.5 percent of the male applicants, were 60 years of age or over. 

The average (median) age of male applicants was 33.1 years.  One- 
fourth of all the men registering in December were under 24.3 years 
old and three-fourths were under 44.3 years of age. 

Among the women, although the point of greatest concentration 
was in the age group 21-29, as in the case of men, a heavier concen- 
tration in the lower age groups was found. The second largest group 
of woman registrants was found in the lowest age group, 20 years or 
less, including 12,322 applicants, 24 percent of the total. The age 
group 30-39 years had 11,170 applicants or 21.7 percent of the total. 
In the higher age brackets proportions were progressively smaller, 
the 40-49-year classification containing 7,098 applicants or 13.8 per- 
cent, while the groups 50-59 ages and 60 years and over accounted 
for only 6.3 percent and 1.9 percent of the entire number, respectively. 

The average (median) age of woman applicants was 28.2 years. 
One-fourth of the woman applicants were under 21.2 years old, and 
only one woman applicant in four was over 37.3 years old. 


































1 The tabulations of activities from which this information was secured covered operations of the entire 
United States Employment Service. All figures were complete except the break-down of certain totals 
for part of one State. The estimated break-down of the reported totals for the 13 counties in this State, for 
which complete break-downs were not yet available, was made on the basis of the break-down for the rest 
of that State. 
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Marked divergence among the age groups with regard to place. 
ments, in the case of men and of women, is revealed by the age 
analysis of Employment Service figures for last December. A def. 
nitely heavier concentration of placements in the lower age grouj)s of 
women was evident during the month, while with men the middle 
age groups held relatively the best placement position. Thus, the 
average (median) age of the women placed was 27.7 years, 0.5 years 
lower than that of new woman applicants. For men the average 
(median) age of those placed in employment was 33.9 years, 0.8 year 
above that of male applicants. 

While the greatest number of male placements was made in the 
age 21-29 years, 40,391 placements being reported, the number of 
placements in the age group 30-39 years most closely approached 
the number of applicants. Here the 39,379 placements equaled 89.9 
percent of the number of new applications received from persons of 
the same ages. The age bracket 40-49 ranked second in this 
respect, the 28,072 placements aggregating 80.9 percent of the num- 
ber of applicants in the same group. Third rank fell to the 21-29 
group, whose placements, although the largest of any single group, 
equaled but 71.1 percent of the number of corresponding new appli- 
cants. The age group 50-59 had 10,605 placements, equal to 56.4 
percent of applicants. The youngest age group including young men 
and boys of 20 years or less, showed next to the poorest record. 
Placements of 9,243 in this group equaled only 45.7 percent of the 
number of applicants. Among men 60 years of age or more the 2,698 
placements equaled 32.8 percent of the number of applicants. 

Placements of women more nearly approximated the number of 
new applicants than was the case with men. Placements of women 
amounted to 78.1 percent of the number of new applicants; for men 
the percentage was 71.4. The closest approach of placements of 
women to the number of applicants was in the age group 21-29 
with 82.8 placements per hundred new applicants. This group was 
followed by the 40—49-year group with 81.5 placements per hundred 
applicants, while the group of 20 years or less reported a compar- 
able figure of 79.5. The group 30-39 years, which showed the highest 
relative placements among men, held fourth rank among women, 
with placements equal to 76.8 percent of applicants. Groups 50-59 
years and 60 years and over followed, with percentages of 59.7 and 
32.5, respectively. 

A slight tendency for the proportion of temporary placements to 
rise in the higher age groups was reflected in the figures for men. In 
the case of women this tendency became evident lower in the age 
scale and existed in considerably greater degree. 

The chart on page 1319 graphically portrays the age grouping 
of new applicants and persons placed in December, men and women 
being shown separately. 
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Industrial Distribution of Applicants and Placements 


MANUFACTURING industries and agriculture were the largest sources 

of new applicants to the United States Employment Service in 

December 1934. Classified tabulations ' of the 233,974 applications 

received during the month reveal that 44,320 new applicants, or 19 

percent of all newly registered in December, were formerly employed 

in manufacturing industries and that the group, agriculture, forestry, 

fishing and mining, contributed 41,680, or 18 percent, of all applicants. 

The third largest group of applicants was composed of persons whom 

it was impossible to classify industrially. This group, which contains 

all persons without previous work experience and those who have 

been out of work continuously 4 years or longer, contained 35,051 

applicants, or 15 percent of the total of all classes. Of these indus- 
trially unclassified applicants, 30,768 reported that they had been 
without work for a period of 4 years or longer. Professional and 

commercial service and distribution, including both wholesale and 
retail sales, and domestic and personal service, hotels and institutions 
each accounted for slightly less than 14 percent of the total new 
applicants. Building and construction, governmental service, and 
public utilities and transportation followed in order as the remaining 
industrial groups in which applicants were formerly employed. 

Among men whose records could be classified on the basis of their 
former employment, the largest group of applicants were formerly 
employed in agriculture, forestry, fishing and mining, this group 
of 41,139 contributing 25.7 percent of the 159,768 classifiable men. 
There were 22,843 men who could not be classified industrially on the 
basis of their experience. Manufacturing industries were named as 
the former field of employment of 36,774, or 23 percent of male 
applicants. Professional and commercial service and distribution, 
with 24,346 applicants, and building and construction, with 24,291 
applicants, each contributed 15.2 percent of the classifiable men. 

The largest group of the 38,572 classifiable woman applicants 
was composed of 20,532 who reported domestic and personal service, 
hotels and institutions as their industrial grouping. This group 
exceeded all other classifications combined, equaling 53.2 percent of 
the classified applications. It was approached in size only by the 
12,791 unclassifiable woman applicants. Professional and commer- 
cial service and distribution, with 7,624, or 19.8 percent of the classi- 
fied woman applicants, and manufacturing, with 7,546, or 19.6 percent 
of the classified woman applicants, were the only other industrial 
groups with significant numbers of woman applicants. 





! The tabulations of activities from which this information was secured covered operations of the entire 

i United States Employment Service. All figures were complete except the break-down of certain totals for 

Dp part of one State. The estimated break-down of the reported totals for the 13 counties in this State for which 

en prey break-downs were not yet available was made on the basis of the break-down for the rest of 
t State. 
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During December, 170,530 placements were reported by offices of 
the Employment Service—130,392 placements of men, and 40,138 
placements of women. Of these placements, 85,843 were reported as 
“recular’”’, i. e., of a duration exceeding 1 month, and 84,687 place- 
ments as of 1 month’s duration or less. Private employers took the 
largest number of the persons placed, accounting for 84,143 place- 
ments in the month. There were 71,259 placements on public 
building and construction work, including ordinary road building and 
routine construction operations of local governmental units and work 
of the Public Works Administration, and 15,128 placements were 
made in governmental service. Placements in this last group were 
over 70 percent temporary, being in most instances on work connected 
with handling Christmas mail. 

Building and construction was the principal industrial group in 
which men were placed at work through the Employment Service in 
December. This group, with 76,577 placements on both private and 
public projects, had over three times as many placements in the month 
as there were new applicants with similar experience. Of these place- 
ments 46,223 were classed as regular. Manufacturing, the next 
single group in order of size with the exception of the governmental 
service group, showed 13,210 placements, but had only slightly more 
than one-third as many placements as new applicants among men. 
Of these placements, however, only 4,967, or 37.6 percent, were tem- 
porary. Placements also ran below the number of new applicants in 
the remaining groups, which in order of size were professional and 
commercial service and distribution with 9,323; agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and mining with 7,064; domestic and personal service, hotels, 
and institutions with 6,813, of which 5,325 were temporary; and 
public utilities and transportation with 3,308. Only 528 placements 
of men were not industrially classified. 

Despite the large number of woman applicants who formerly 
worked in the domestic and personal service, hotels and institutions 
group, December placements in this field exceeded new applications by 
a considerable margin. In this group 24,980 placements were made, 
13,152 of which exceeded 1 month in duration. Second in order of 
rank among placements of women was the professional and commer- 
cial service and distribution group, with 8,632. This number like- 


| wise exceeded the number of new applicants formerly employed in 


this field. However, only 1,683 of these placements were of greater 
than 1 month’s duration, probably due to the inclusion of temporary 
Christmas sales help in this group. Placements of women in manu- 
facturing industries totaled 4,396 in December, of which all but 1,314 
were classed as in regular employment. 
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The chart on page 1322 graphically portrays the indusiy%, il fak 
classifications in which December new registrants were foro; ly 0% 
employed, and those in which placements were made in Dece), nber. 

Men and women are shown separately. 
Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services, February 1935 
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! Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
? Includes National Reempioyment Service figures only. 
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fable 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, February 1935 
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! Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 

? Computed from comparable reports only. 

3 Not reported. 

‘ Not comparable due to transfers of sections of registration file between N. R. S. and S. 
February first month of affiliation. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service. 


February 1935 














New applica- | Total applica- 
Placements tions tions ! Active | 
State a de sap er ee 
Febru- | change | Febru- | change | Febru- | change ieee 
ary | from ary | from | ary from ebruary 
Janu- Janu- Janu- 
ary ary ary 
ek EL 87,863 |?—16.2 |122,456 | ?—20.0 |403, 367 |?—26.1 | 4, 302, 249 
RR EO 2,440 | +23] 3,884 | —31.6 | 13,556 | —33.0| 88,647 
a, Seana: # 750 | —31.7 648 | —29.5 2, 243 —.7 15, 076 
Arkansas.........-.............-.| 3,234] 41.1] 4,325 | —28.7 | 12,275 | —37.4 109, 901 
les te 2,903 | +11.7 | 6,670 | +25.3 | 14,695 | -—9.8 52, 083 
I aoa 873 | —27.1| 1,764] —19.3 | 8,028 | —22.4 31, 269 
EN cee eee 392 | —43.2 670 | —27.0| 1,304 | —40.1 21, 502 
A I ee art 341 | —68.9 547 +4. 2 1,085 | —42.7 12, 881] 
Men bdieanite de 3,968 | —13.6 | 2,838 | —46.5 | 26,467 | +16.2 80, 814 
Georgia................... ......| 3,575 | —24] 5337] —221/] 11,030] +18 212, 623 
| OE SECS SET ee 768 | —4.6 513 | —35.0 | 2,204 | —31.4 27, 030 
SS SS ae 2,507 | —5.7] 3,911 —23.6 | 21,949 | —23.4| 115, 248 
he ASE poets 791 | +51.8| 1,470) -—9<.5]| 2,966| +5.0 72,018 
SPS —.7| 1,681 | +9.4]| 7,472 | —49.7 42, 528 
Kansas................0.._......| 2,435 | —17.3| 5,108 | +31.0 | 14,629 | —40.0 117, 679 
Kentucky.........__. 1,218 | —28.5 | 3,001 | +33.7| 5,557 | —11.7 211, 296 
PE Se oe eT 99 | —68.4 329 | —58.6 | 1,428 | —64.4 20, 170 
Soa 883 | —44.6 | 4,465 | —23.0! 9,015 | —12.7 89, 557 
Massachusetts...................| 1,040 | —15.9 | 1,785 | —26.2| 3,404] —34.4] 137,765 
Megan ----------------------- 652 | —22.5| 1,165 | —11.5| 3,507 | —30.4 75, 775 
SS cigars 4,414 | —21.3 | 2,726 | —14.7 | 16,065 | —19.4 58, 069 
Mississippi-......................| 3,081 | +46 | 2,209 | +27.4 | 13,181 | +420 77, 129 
OR sage, 2,732 | —13.4 | 2,255 | —39.6| 7,701 | —46.8 167, 653 
SPs 2,083 | —3.9 | 1,008 | +180} 5,471) 46.2 32, 619 
PE Le 1,662 | —19.3 | 2,184 | +15.2| 8,266 | —17.3 52, 542 
EERE eaten 266 | —35.7 175 | —37.1 560 | —40.2 2, 989 
New Hampshire........._______- 1, 102 | +21.2 250 | —48.7 | 1,723 | —41.1 11, 844 
ee SETAE 696 | —29.8 | 1,928 | —57.6 | 4,851 | —60.1 56, 436 
I 1,015 | —27.1 613 | —43.9 | 1,625 | —48.0 30, 048 
SRR Steamed 1,947 | —39.8 | 8, 647 —.9 | 14,644 | —20.0 249, 334 
North Carolina......°.. _____. 3,724 | —1.7 | 5,301 | —19.9 | 21,734 | —13.1 82, 192 
Re 358 | —64.6 | 1,111 | +21.8| 6,706 | —11.1 27, 986 
SERS 2, caer Ps: 2,175 | —19.0 | 3,936 | —39.8 | 13,222 | —43.4 102, 927 
| Terie aes 2,030 | —6.4] 1,245 | —55.6| 5,897 | —31.2 226, 518 
ETE RG TR. I 2,154 | +19.8 | 2,183 | +111] 4631) -—4.9 88, 215 
TEE 5 ip IIE 3,385 | —50.0 | 9,074 | —37.0 | 23,270 | —33.9 476, 831 
aes one 521 | —19.1 804 | —16.1| 1,491 | —27.8 46,898 | 
South Carolina.........._______- 3,231} —8.9/| 2,939] +61] 7,119} -—86 122, 905 | 
I ie nnn os ninccowe 1,069 | —37.0 1, 187 —4.5 | 3,437 | —14.5 86, 577 
EAT TEE 1,680 | —12.6| 2,877) +81] 9,593 | —45.7 165, 600 | 
i na Ny TERS re 7, 266 | —23.9 | 7,373 | —34.5 | 26,261 | —31.7 150, 340 
SS ee 1, 038 —9.7 7 —29.9 | 4,879 | —60.1 44, 558 
_ | CNS aR 325 | —41.1 502 | —2.7] 1,370 | —33.2 13, 512 
AR a SEE RESTS 2,431 | —14.2| 2,685 | —20.4] 9,808 | —22.9 79, 990 
ETERS Be RR: 2, 544 | +12.4 2, 122 —9.6 | 5,349 | —24.5 159, 076 
IP Saas 1, 240 —.7 954 | —28.8/ 4,153 | —25.2 62, 350 
Wines AEC TINT 1, 846 —.4| 1,945 | —22.1 | 10,120 | —31.9 43, 264 
ELS eR 418 (4) 460 (4) 2,019 (4) 11, 408 
Dota of Columbia...._.......--. 1,041 | —20.9 | 2,766 | —13.6 | 4,427 | —15.1 38, 577 






































1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
* Computed from comparable reports only. 

3 Not comparable, due to transfer of sections of 
4 Not comparable due to transfer of 3 offices from 


istration file between N. R.'8. and S. E. 8S. 
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Table 4.—Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, February 1935 









































Veteran new - 

Veteran placements applications Veteran active file 

State oe pene Fe ar 
ot change ol change oI change 

February from February from February from 
January January January 

| 
a. Tae pF —15.3 14, 451 —20.4 | 456,870 | +1.3 
A labaltt..cunmieasditeeh we co oakiascan 451 —9.8 206 —2B 7 5, 764 | —5.2 
Pr 2 8s OER ea 145 —41.5 119 —38. 3 2, 311 +5. 6 
A rikOUGRE cn cnnidithitindhcbvanediaieencoesd 305 —13.6 197 —22.7 7, 642 +2.4 
Califoreikc. catia eoken <setescus. iam 1 §36 +6. 1 1344 —37.3 1 5, 634 —3.7 
Colored... nckiieicnetbarcansae tat 378 +38. 5 196 —18.3 8, 022 +1.6 
ek EL eee 130 —30. 5 159 —14.1 4, 378 —11.1 
Delawetl Aeseadths ocncbcacécawee cel 24 —73.3 19 +46. 2 826 +2.9 
Plorida......sssieds TREKS ~wodl 287 —24.7 160 —37.5 5, 564 +1.3 
Georgia... 493 —1.8 235 | —28.8 11, 183 —2.1 
Idaho....-0204404en 125 +37. 4 25| 51.0 1, 833 —8.8 
| | 

Illinois... .. 759 —5.2 1, 081 —32. 1 19, 376 —2.1 
Indiana. 378 —24.9 647 —7.7 13, 068 +4.5 
lowa.....-. 501 +34. 3 241 +18. 1 7, 007 +4. 6 
Kansas... 571 —1.2 281 +6.8 9, 845 +3. 5 
Kentucky. 226 —35. 8 130 —16.7 14, 767 +1.0 
Louisiana....-.. 245 +1.2 174 —1.1 | 10,480 | —.1 
Maine.......-- ; il —70.3 23 | —66.2 | 2292 | +6.3 
Maryland... --- 133 —47.6 168 —13.0 | 3, 651 | +6.4 
Massachusetts. . . 158 —53.0 403 +6. 1 16, 060 | —.9 
Michigan. ..- . 215 —25.6 396 —36.3 10, 857 +.3 
Minnesota..........--....- 714 —36.9 239 —A. 5 8, 488 —1.7 
Mississippi... te 301 4+3.1 2 +35. 3 6, 277 +3.6 
Tf, ee to es 887 +28. 4 508 —8.8 13, 435 +3. 1 
iC EE. ee ee 265 —9.2 50 —15.3 2, 318 +1.7 
Nobrasiit, cictiblh 3. <cdak : 246 —25. 5 99 —25.0 4, 069 +7.3 
Neovaditisccoasbbesnaces o). ba dade ; 73 —24.0 66 +34. 7 396 +6. 2 
New Hampshire... ...-.. : 48 —41.5 36 —41.9 1, 688 +2.9 
New Jersey....- Rs a he os 297 —46.1 532 —46. 4 13, 094 +4.3 
New Mexico. ...- : ae ve j 284 —26.8 60 —45.0 2, 735 —1,2 
Now Yeisneiebhbcn ess ance 573 —37.2 2, 007 +9.4 62, 435 +3.0 
North Carolina.........-........-.- ; 573 —5.6 221 —20.8 5, 378 —.5 
North Dakota......-- ul es 28 —57.6 44 +29. 4 1, 414 +.9 
Obie... .ssiiieicaain zy : 714 —29.7 754 —36. 2 22, 671 +5.9 
a ee 661 +43 148 —47.9 18, 219 —1.0 
VO ee: Sd Wet: 351 +15.8 192 +24.7 7, 057 +.6 
Re r-- pdscbhibonddnk bok 2 637 —39.0 1,814 —34.2 46, 542 4+3.3 
Fs 3 a 5 eee | ae 65 —27.8 47 —17.5 1, 856 +2. 1 
South Carolina.................-.-- 274 —29.7 117 —15.2 6, 192 —.7 
South Te Riera sain cine wore ccannss 224 —13.5 125 4+5.9 6, 742 —.0 
yl OS RE eS 425 +34. 9 151 —6.8 10, 489 —2.4 
TeNNS.coeddelicebtitilnacnebibcotecsa 1, 659 —14.4 506 —31.5 14, 177 —6.7 
nS EE Re 191 +8. 5 37 —32.7 3, 774 +14.7 
VetMGR aia Ab at eeewhlinda son sieseecs.scka 25 —65.3 10 —58.3 553 —6.6 
Virgin iceebscccs cites I a beeen dnipniagn k 336 —13.2 148 —22.5 5, 579 +3.5 
Washington.............. 6 RID ied 580 +32. 7 206 +4.6 12, 424 —2.0 
West Vi et eal 179 —48.4 74 —52.9 5, 804 —.0 
Li (eR 295 —28.7 675 +52.0 8, 304 +10. 5 
Le, eo SR REL 145 | +137.7 58 +5.5 1, 366 +2.7 
District of Columbia_..................-- 107 —10.1 181 +8. 4 2, 834 +2.9 

















: ae National Reemployment Service figures only, California State Employment Service not 
eporting. 


’ Estimated; State employment service submitted no separate figures for nonrelief placements. 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary of Employment Reports for March, 1935 


Comparison of March 1935, With February 1935, and March 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding trend of employ- 

ment in March 1935 is presented in the following four tables. 
Employment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, ayer- 
age hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as 
percentage changes from February 1935 and March 1934, are shown 
for manufacturing and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as 
the information is available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 

Factory employment and pay rolls rose 1.5 percent and 2.3 percent, 
respectively, from February to March. These increases represent thie 
return to work of approximately 97,000 wage earners and an expansion 
in weekly wage disbursements of about $3,300,000. Increases are 
usually shown in March as evidenced by the fact that over the 16-year 
period, 1919-34, employment rose in this month in each of 13 years, 
and pay rolls in each of 12 years. The current gains compare favor- 
ably with the increases in all of these years except 1934, when business 
activity was greater than usual. 

Sixty-eight of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
increased employment from February to March, while 67 showed gains 
in pay rolls. Among the industries which showed gains of approxi- 
mately 4,000 or more workers were: Women’s clothing, men’s clotli- 
ing, knit goods, automobiles, electric and steam-railroad cars, foun- 
dries and machine shops, blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, 
electrical machinery, furniture, sawmills, and fertilizers. 

Employment in the durable-goods group increased 2.2 percent from 
February to March while the nondurable-goods group showed a gain 
of 0.7 percent. The increases in pay rolls over the month interval in 
these 2 groups were more pronounced than the gains in employment. 
The March 1935 index of employment in the durable-goods group 
(70.8) was still 29.2 percent below the level of the index base period, 
1923-25, while the index of employment in the nondurable-goods 
industries (94.8) was only 5.2 percent below the 1923-25 average. 
The corresponding pay-roll indexes were 60.5 and 83.8. 
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In nonmanufacturing 11 of the 17 industries surveyed monthly 
showed gains in employment from February to March and 15 reported 
increased pay rolls. Retail trade establishments added 42,000 workers 
to their rolls and over $1,000,000 to their weekly wage disbursements, 
due largely to spring expansion. On the other hand, anthracite 
mining registered a severe drop in employment (20.2 percent or 
almost 19,000 workers) and an even more severe decline in weekly 
pay roll (39.5 percent or over $1,100,000). In the aggregate the non- 
manufacturing industries showed net increases of approximately 
27,000 workers and $1,400,000 in weekly wages from February to 
March. 

In addition to the above gains, class I steam railroads, showed an 
increase in employment over the month interval of 9,000 workers 
or 0.9 percent. 

A comparison with March 1934 shows for the manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing groups surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
approximately 124,000 more employees and $16,600,000 more in 
weekly wages in March of this year. 

During the month of March there was a small increase in the num- 
ber of employees in the Federal service. The increase over February 
amounted to approximately 13,000 people, or 1 percent. Pay rolls 
during the same period increased 2.2 percent. 

Gains occurred in the executive, judicial, and legislative services, 
and on construction projects financed both from Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds and from direct Federal appropriations. 

The number of workers on relief projects decreased 4.8 percent and 
disbursements for pay rolls 2.4 percent comparing March with 
February. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows the March 1935 employment 
and pay-roll indexes and per capita weekly earnings for all manu- 
facturing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, and for class I steam railroads with percentage changes over 
the month and year, except in the few cases referred to in footnotes, 
for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 (p. 1331) 
shows for the same industries as in table 1, as far as data are avail- 
able, average hours worked per week and average heurly earnings, 
together with percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing I; 
tries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March 1935 (Pr, 
nary Figures) 


1S- 


















































Per capita wi 
Employment Pay roll earnine 
wumseninge oe | Percer 
change change el 
Industry from— from— | Aver-| fr 
Index, Index, “y | 
March ——— Diesob 7 iD - 
1935 | Feb- 1935 | Feb- Mi0s5 | Fet 
ruary |Mareh March | tel 
¥ | 1934 ruary |" 1934 | Fuary 
1935 1935 1935 
et FS “Select 5 eas 10 4] a - cht § het SE. | ces ay 
| (1923-25 (1923-25 
= 100) = 100) 
All manufacturing industries ; 
IE i tek Mie anconban 82.4 | +15 | +2.0 70.7 | +2.3 | +9.1 |$21.09 | +0.8 
Class I steam railroads !___.... 54.7) +.9 | —2.1 (2) (?) (2) (?) (2) 
(1929= (1929= | 
100) 100) 

Coal mining: 
SE eee 51.4 |—20.2 |—23.9 38.9 |—39.5 |—52.8 | 22.09 |—24. 1 
Bituminous-.-.-...........- 81.6) +.6 | +49 67.5 | +2.1 |+14.6 | 21.32 | +1.4 

Metalliferous mining ......... 45.0 | +1.6 |+13.1 30.9 | +3.2 |+19.3 | 22.16 | +1. 

Quarrying and nonmetallic 

alent ES. AE, ‘Ae Soe 40.5 | +8.7 | —3.6 24.9 |+12.1 | +3.3 | 15.60 | +3. 1 

Crude-petroleum producing. _-- 74.0| —.2] +16 56.0 | +2.1 | +6.7 | 29.01 | +2.3 

Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph_- 69.8; —.2| —.3 75.3 | +3.4 | +7.0 | 28.59 | +3.7 

Electric light and power 

and manufactured gas__- 82.2 +.1 +.6 79.4 | +1.5 | +5.0 | 30.70 | +1.: 
Electric-railroad and 

motor-bus operation and 

maintenance. ..........- 71.3) +-.4] —.6 63.4, +.5 | +1.9 | 28.27 l 

Trade: 

2 RR a: 84.0 —.7 | +2.7 65. 2 | +1.0 | +5.2 | 26.59 | +1.8 
| RTA aE ot 80.2 | +1.3 | —1.6 60.4 +1.9 | +1.0 | 20,44 | +.3 
General merchandising. 88.7 | +2.9 | —1.6 74.1 | +2.5 | +3.6 | 17.89) —.4 
Other than general 

merchandising - - ....- 78.0} +.9) —1.6 57.6} +18] +.3/| 22.20) +.9 

Hotels (cash payments only) -- 86.5) —.3| +.1 68.2) +.6 | 42.4] 13.75 | +.9 

ee 79.7 +.1 +.6 64. 6 +.8 | +3.0 |] 15.38 | +.7 

Dyeing and cleaning. -......... 72.5 | +41} +.1 53.5 | +7.5 | +3.5 | 17.97 | +3. 2 

et a: oe ae slhamaieanet (2) +@) | +10 (2) +.1 | +1.7 | 31.74) —(® 

il IETS RID (2) —.8 |—25.6 (2) —1.1 |—28.4 | 34.29) -—.2 

inal edhii-neninsnene (?) +.1} +.6 (2) +.3 | +6.4 | 36.95) +.1 

Building construction........- (?) +3.2 |) +4.1 (?) +3.7 | +7.3 | 22.90 | +-5 








! Preliminary—Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
2 Not available. 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal (.\- 
ernment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in the executive, 
judicial, legislative, or military service, and employment on varicus 
construction projects financed, either wholly or partially, from 
Federal funds’; (2) employment on relief work where the work itse!! 
and the system of payment is of an emergency-relief character. 
These two types of Federal employment are shown separately in 
tables 3 and 4 (pp. 1331 and 1332). 
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Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in March 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 





z 





























ape -- 4 orked | 4 verage hourly earnings 
Percentage Percentage 
Industry Aver- | change from '—/| 4 ver. | change from !— 
age in age in 
March March 
1935 | Febru-| March| 1935 | Febru-| March 
ary 1935; 1934 ary 1935) 1934 
: . “ | Cents 
Aj] manufacturing industries combined... .-........-- 36.6) +03) +05 56.8| +04 +5.9 
ee EGS Sct LE eT CR a A Paes ee 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite........------+-------------2---------- 27.2 | —22.5 | —39.7 81.4} —1L1 +. 5 
Bit etdeb acedetcctnsccccccnccee socawesass 30.5 | +2.0] —9.0 71.0 —.8| +23.8 
Meta llit eis tinntnnndosdnecsennseses 38.0 | +2.2 +.3 57.4 —.9 +5. 1 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining--.-........-..-... 32.8} +1.9] +1.2 47.5} +11 +5.4 
Crude-petroleum producing...............-..-......- 35.0} +2.0| —1.2 78.3 | +17 +6.7 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph.....-...----..---------- 38.5) +.5] 427] 765) 43.2] 47.7 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas__- 39.9 +1.3 +.6 76.0 —.3 +65. 1 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and main- 
CONAN 5s ce esenendshbbce~ cccemetccusdeaocessecce 45.8 —.7 | —1.7 61.2} +10 +4.1 
Trade: 
WH Gite ibe ie cc nictcevedsccbiscsccecess 41.0 +.2]} +12 64.3} +1.1 +.8 
RES ieee anensccntnstonccoonerpe< 241.3 +.2) +3.7 52.6 +.4 +19 
General merchandising..................-..-. 38.1 —.3 +.7 48.3 +.2 +4.9 
Other than general merchandising_...--.-.----- 242.2 +.2| +42 53.9 +.4 +1,2 
Hotels... ..<i dd eaeebibccsececcbacbesbsceecce sen 48.4) +13] —10| 227.9) +.6 
LUDO ee atiedatcensnancadetunedcescases 40.5 +.5 +3.4 36.4 (4) —1,1 
D yoing GR A thidmtcccnsncavdcceucesekssesce 41.0| +2.5) +3.1 43.8 +.2 +.2 
Bath... accel a ctitinennnotusiaamcnnteasens (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
DroketRhisin se eee sc cccesewcscevocesssecccuns | (§) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
[ng Rn kn timmentinectnccenncacéinanl (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Building GOMMINOINID 6 occ occcccsee sc. sc0cc.ccceeee | 27.6 +.7 +.7 | 83. 0 —.8 +4.3 
i 











| Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 


' February data revised, see table 5, p. 1345. 


} The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


‘ No change. 
' Not available. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of United States 


Government, March 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 












































Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per- 
Kind of service sadniadieat 9 tea oh deal 4 
arc ebruary arc ebruary | 
1935 1935 | |Change) “1935 1935 [change 
— —— —— 
TOted GE inintinatecnccecccesont 1, 256, 109 |1, 243,469 | +1.0 ($141, 602,381 |$138, 514,778 | +2.2 
Executive service.........--------------- | 684,918 | 680,546 | +.6 | 100,730,579 | 98,217,485 | +26 
Judicial service.......................---- 1, 831 1,812 | +1.0 454, 664 452, 717 +.4 
Legislative an. non ation emda 4, 759 4,735 | +.5 1, 086, 807 1, 080, 686 +.6 
Military eS ee ee 258,650 | 260,478 | —.7 19, 977, 791 20, 102, 126 —.6 
Construction projects financed by 
gf Se ee eee 281,706 | 272,419 | +3.4 | 17,509,321 | 16,908,981 | +41 
Construction projects financed by 
_R. ee i diditenenees 9, 586 10,373 | —7.6 890, 333 1, 048,593 | —15.1 
Construction projects financed by 
direct governmental appropriations....| 14, 659 13, 106 |+11.8 862, 886 704,190 | +22.5 
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Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal Aven. 
cies, March 1935 (Preliminary Figures) . 



































‘ é 
Employment Pay roll f 
Per- i 
Group —_ a SSS ¢, 
March February -. a March February : 
1935 1935 B 1935 1935 
elena ae weenie cae 2, 694, 931 2, 831,990 | —4.8 | $78, 183, 295 | $80, 073, 028 
Emergency work program_-_-__-------- 2, 400, 000 | | 2,458,143 | —2.4 64, 000, 000 | | 63, 753, 000 4 
Emergency conservation work ___-_-- 294, 931 373, 847 |—21. 1 14, 183, 205 16, 320, 028 ' 






























1 Revised. 


Coverage of Reports 


MonrTa_y reports on trend of employment and pay rolls are now 
available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries: 
(2) 17 nonmanufacturing industries, including building construction: 
(3) class 1 steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. 
The reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently 
large to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam rail- 
roads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission an( 
include all employees. The data for the various Federal services and 
agencies also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four main groups include a majority of the wage an« 
salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, no 
such complete information is available as yet for certain other large 
employment groups—notably, agricultural work, professional service, 
and domestic and personal service. 
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Trend of Employment in February 1935: Revised 
Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of February 1935. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Trend of Employment pamphlet for February except 
for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial Employment 


Manufacturing Industries 





TakING the 3-year average of 1923-25 as 100, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index of factory employment for February stood at 81.2. 
In comparison with the previous month this represented a gain of 3.2 
percent. 
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Even more striking than the rise of the employment index was the 
increase in factory pay rolls. For February the pay-roll index was 
69.1, a gain of 7.8 percent in comparison with the preceding month. 
The more pronounced increase of the pay-roll index is largely explained 
bv the fact that the January pay period was influenced to some extent 
by the New Year holiday and the customary shut-downs at the begin- 
ning of ‘the year for inventory and repairs. Working time was no 
doubt also curtailed in February, as a number of establishments in 
some parts of the country observe Lincoln’s Birthday. 

The gains in factory employment in February were wide-spread, 
being shared by 72 of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed. 
At the same time, increased pay rolls were reported by 76 of the 
industries covered. Of the 14 major industry groups, only the food 
groups showed a smaller volume of employment in February than 
in January. The transportation equipment group, with a rise of 
9.2 percent, shows the largest gain. All five of the industries that make 
up this group contributed to the increase, but a gain of 27.5 percent 
in establishments manufacturing railroad cars and a gain of 8.7 
percent in automobile plants were the most important factors. 
Although the transportation equipment group shows the most pro- 
nounced gain, substantial increases were likewise reported by the 
stone, clay, and glass products, iron and steel, lumber, and nonferrous 
metal groups. Smaller gains of less than 4 percent were shown 
by the machinery (not including transportation equipment), railroad 
repair shops, textiles, leather, tobacco, paper, chemical, and rubber 
groups. 

On the other hand, a moderate decline of 0.6 percent was reported 
by the food group in February. This decline was chiefly due to the 
contraction in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Other 
industries in the food group which reported decreases in employment 
were beet sugar, butter, canning and preserving, and cane-sugar 
refining. 

Aside from the declines in the food group, 13 industries in other 
groups reported decreased employment. For the most part, how- 
ever, these declines were of minor importance. 

It is significant that the most substantial increases in employment 
over the month interval were reported by the durable-goods industries. 
As against an increase of 2 percent for the nondurable-goods group 
of industries, employment in the durable-goods group advanced 
4.8 percent. The contrast between the two groups is even more 
striking when pay rolls are compared. For the durable-goods group 
pay rolls in February were 11.6 percent higher than in January, 
compared with a rise of only 4.4 percent in the pay rolls of the non- 
durable-goods group. 
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The Bureau’s indexes of factory employment and pay rolls 
computed from returns supplied by representative establishments ; 
90 manufacturing industries of the country. In February, rep pt; 
were received from 23,659 establishments employing 3,737.39 
workers whose weekly earnings were $78,241,493 during the 
period ending nearest February 15. The employment reports 
received from these cooperating establishments cover more ‘than 5) 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries j) 
the country. 

In February average per capita weekly earnings in all manufactwr- 
ing industries combined rose 4.5 percent above the January |.\.. 
and in comparison with February 1934 show an increase of 9.1 percent. 
Gains in per capita earnings over January were shown in 75 o! the 
90 manufacturing industries canvassed. The increases in comparison 
with the previous month ranged from 0.1 percent to 15.3 percen| 

The information furnished by the identical manufacturing esta} ish- 
ments indicate that for all manufacturing industries the average hours 
worked per week during February were 3.7 percent higher than in 
January and that average hourly earnings increased 0.4 percent 
over January. Of the industries covered, 67 showed increases in 
average hours worked and 46 reported increased hourly earnings. 
All of the reporting establishments do not supply man-hour inforiia- 
tion. In consequence, the Bureau’s figures on average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are computed from 
data furnished by a smaller number of establishments than are covered 
in the monthly survey of manufacturing industries. The averave 
hours worked per week and hourly average earnings are given only 
for those industries for which available information covers at |c:st 
20 percent of all employees in the industry. 

Detailed statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, average 
hours worked per week, and per capita weekly and hourly earnings 
in February for each of the 90 manufacturing industries canvassed 
are presented in table 1. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 1339 
Long-time Trend of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 


A .rHouGH the index of factory employment in February was higher 
than for any month since last May, the index for factory pay rolls 
was higher than for any month since June 1931. In comparison with 
the corresponding month.of last year factory employment in February 
shows an increase of 4.5 percent and the pay-roll index was up 14 
percent. In spite of these substantial gains, employment in February 
was still 18.8 percent below the 1923-25 average and an increase of 
30.9 points is required in factory pay rolls before the average for the 
base period, 1923-25, is reached. 

The long-time trend of factory employment and pay rolls is shown 
eraphically by the diagram on page 1340. The index numbers which 
were used in plotting the chart are given in table 2. 


Table 2.—General Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries—January 1919 to February 1935 


[3-year average, 1923-25 =-100] 








































































































Employment 

Month l | —— 
1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 

January... -.|105. 3}114. 9} 81. 0} 82. 5/100. 7|100. 2} 96. 3/100. 5| 98. 2| 95. 0/100. 8! 97.3) 79. 6] 68.7] 60.2} 73.3) 78.7 
February...|102, 0j113. 7} 82. 6] 84. 6/102. 5/101. 5} 98. 1/101. 5| 99. 7| 96. 5/102. 9} 97. 4| 80.3) 69. 5] 61. 1) 77.7) 81.2 
March.....- 102. 4/116. 0} 83. 2| 85. 9}104. 6/101. 7| 98. 8/102. 1/100. 2| 97. 6/104. 1| 96.9) 80.7) 68.4) 58.8] 80. 8|____- 
April_....../102, 5]114. 5] 82. 1) 85. 8/105. 0} 99.9) 98. 7/101. 4) 99.6 97. 1105. 3| 96. 3) 80.7] 66.1} 59.9) 82.4)____- 
May. cnet 103. 1/112. 0} $1.9] 87. 91105. 3} 96.8] 98. 1/100. 4| 99. 1) 97. 01105. 3] 94.8] SO. 1) 63. 4) 62. 6) 82. 5|____- 
Jone. 104. 3/111. 1) 81. 0} 89. 81106. 0} 93. 8} 98. 0/100. 3] 99. 1) 97. 8\105. 6} 92.9] 78.4] 61.2) 66.9) 81. 1)____- 
July__......}106. 9/108. 5) 79.8] 88. 2/104. 9] 91. 0| 97.8] 99. 4! 98.1] 97. 7/106. 1| 89. 5) 77.0) 58.9) 71.5) 78. 7|_...- 
August___..|109. 7/108. 8} 81. 2} 91. 4/105. 2) 92. 1) 99. 5/101. 4| 99. 3)100. 11/107. 9| 88.8] 77.1] 60.1) 76.4] 79. 5)... 
September _/111. 7/107. 5| 83. 4] 94. 5/105. 7) 94. 4/101. 5/103. 4/100. 5/102. 2/109. 0} 89. 6} 77.4] 63.3) 80.0) 75. 8|____- 
October. ...|111. 3}103. 7} $4. 1] 97. 0/104. 5} 95. 3/102. 2}103. 1| 99. 6|102. 6/107. 7) 87. 7) 74.4] 64:4] 79.6) 78.4)____- 
November..|112. 6} 97. 4} $4. 2} 99. 0/103. 2} 94. 8/101. 8/101. 4) 97. 4/101. 7|103. 6] 84. 6] 71.8] 63.4) 76.2) 76.8|___-- 
December. .|114. 4) 89. 7} 83. 3/100. 5|101. 4) 96. 1/101. 5)100. 0} 96, 1/101. 2} 99.8] 82.3] 71.0) 62.1) 74.4) 78. 0|__.-. 
Average _|]07, 2/108, 2) 82, 3| 90, 6)104, 1| 96, 5| 99, 4/101, 2) 98,9) 98, 9/104, 8) 91, 5| 77,4) 64,1) 69.0) 78.8/' 80,0 

Pay rolls 

January....] 95. 3}117. 2} 82.8] 69.6] 94.6 98.81 95, 4l100. 9} 98. 4) 96. 01102. 3} 95.9) 70. 0) 53. 5) 39.5) 54.0) 64.1 
February...| 89. 6/115. 5| 81. 3| 72. 4| 97. 9/104. 1/100. 8)105. 0/104. 4/101. 2/109. 3) 98. 8] 74.3] 54.6) 40.2) 60.6) 69.1 
March...... 90. 0/123. 7) 81.7) 74. 9\102. 5\104. 1/102. 4/106. 51105. 7/102. 5|111. 6| 98.8) 75.6) 53.1) 37.1) 64. 8)____- 
Apeil. occu 89. 2/120. 9} 79.0 73. 8|103. 8}101. 8}100. 0}104. 4/104. 5|100. 5|112. 6 97.7) 74.4] 49.5] 38.8] 67.3)_.__- 
May...camn 90. 0)122. 4| 77.3) 77. 2/107. 3) 97. 5|100. 7/103. 11104. 01101. 3/112. 9} 95. 4) 73.4) 46.8) 42.7) 67. 1)___.- 
June_......| 92, 0)124. 2) 75. 4) 80. 5/107. 5| 92. 4; 98. 7/103. 3)102. 4/101. 7/111. 2| 92. 3) 69.7) 43.4) 47.2) 64.9)_.__- 
July...ccsml 94. 8/119. 3) 71. 7| 78. 5/103. 3) 85. 7; 96.8) 99. 0} 98. 5| 99. 0/107. x) 84.3) 66. 2) 39.8) 50.8) 60. 5)____- 
August..... 99. 9/121. 6} 73.9) 83. 0/103. 8! 89. 3] 99. 3/103. 4/101. 9/103. 3/112. 0} 83.3) 65.9) 40. 6) 56.8) 62.2). __- 
September..|104. 7}119. 8| 73. 4| 87. 0}104. 3] 92. 5| 98. 8/104. 4/101. 4/104. 7/112. 9| 84. 1) 63.4) 42.9) 59.1) 58. O}___.. 
October . . ..|102. 2/115. 8} 72. 6] 89. 5/106. 6] 95. 1/104. 6/107. 6/102. 1/108, 2112. 4) 82. 2| 61.3) 44.7) 59.4) 61. 0)____- 
November..|106. 7/107. 0| 71. 7| 93. 4/104. 5] 93. 7/104. 6/104. 1| 98. 5|105. 0/104. 1) 76.8} 58.1) 42.9) 55. 5] 59. 5)... _- 
December. .|114. 0} 98. 0| 73. 3] 95. 7/102. 9| 97. 6/105. 2/103. 5| 99. 5/105. 61100. 7| 75.2] 57.6) 41. 5| 54.5] 63. 2|___.- 
Average _| 97, 4/117. 1 ae Spas 96, 1/100, 6|103, 8/101, 8|102, 4/109, 1) 88, 7) 67, 5) 46. 1) 48. 5) 61.9) 66.6 












































! Average for 2 months. 


Table 3 gives employment and pay-roll indexes for the durable and 
nondurable groups by months from January 1923 to February 1935. 
These indexes are also based on the 3-year average, 1923-25 as 100. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and Nondurable 
Groups, January 1923 to January 1935 


(3-year average 1923-25= 100] 
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ogee the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation 
prod 


yn ee repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and 


' Average for 2 months. 
Includes remaining groups of manufacturing industries not shown under footnote 1. 














1342 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—MAY 1935 
Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Total Weekly Pay Rolls 


Wirs the Bureau’s index adjusted to conform with the census tren 
through 1931 it is now possible to make monthly estimates of the {o¢a] 
number of wage earners and total pay rolls in the manufacturing 
industries. Translated into terms of workers employed, the index of 
81.2 for February means that the total number of workers emp|oyeq 
by manufacturing industries during the month amounted to 6,809 0, 
an increase of 213,000 compared with the number employed in {hp 
previous month. The pay-roll index of 69.1 indicates that the weekly 
pay rolls in February for manufacturing as a whole totaled $140 ,(\\s - 
000, a gain of $10,115,000 in comparison with January. 

The estimated number of wage earners and weekly pay rolls jy 
all manufacturing industries combined and in the 14 major groups 
and the 2 textile subgroups into which these manufacturing industries 
have been classified are shown in table4. This table gives the average 
number of wage earners and weekly pay rolls for the index |jase 
period, 1923-25, for the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, and for JJ;n- 
uary and February 1935. These estimates have been compute by 
multiplying the weighting factors of the several groups of industries 
(number employed or weekly pay roll in the index base period, 1|)23- 
25), by the Bureau’s index numbers of employment or pay rolls 
(which have been adjusted to conform with the census trends over 
the period 1919-31), and dividing by 100. Data are not available 
for all groups over the entire period shown. The totals for all muan- 
ufacturing industries combined have been adjusted to include al! 
groups. The estimated total employment and weekly pay rolls com- 
bined for all manufacturing industries do not include the manutic- 
tured-gas industry (which is included in the Bureau’s electric livht 
and power and manufactured-gas industry) or the motion-picture 
industry. 


Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups 








Iron and steel and | Machinery, no 


























Total manufacturing : cluding trans)! : 

their products tion equipmen' 

Year and month 7 
Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly | Employ- | We 
ment pay rolls ment pay roils ment pay 

1923-25 average.........----....- 8, 381, 700 js203, 476, 000 859, 100 658, 000 878, 100 |$23, 655, 00! 
i icchal dicen spn deeoemanpiode enamel 8, 785, 600 | 221,937,000 | 881,000 | 26,568,000 | 1, 105,700 | 31, 7').0\' 
EE ae 7, 668, 400 | 180, 507, 000 766, 200 | 21, 126, 000 918, 700 | 24, | ( 

RE Re MESES Aer SE 6, 484, 300 | 137, 256, 000 598, 400 | 13,562,000 | 687,000 | 15, 15 
0 ES ee ST ee 5, 374, 200 | 93, 757, 000 458,100 | 7, 164,000 494,600 | 8, 546, 00! 
pe eee Sere 5, 778,400 | 98, 623, 000 503,400 | 8, 925,000 517,100 | 8,9 k 
a a ee 6, 600, 100 | 126,012,000 | 592,800 | 12,074,000 682, 200 | 13, 525, 00 

ff, RS 6, 595, 700 | 130, 503, 000 582, 500 | 12, 798, 000 699, 000 | 14, 35 

PE inneaptbbvactnmel 6, 809, 000 | 140, 618, 000 607, 400 | 14, 548, 000 720, 000 | 15, lf 











Tab 


1923- 
1929 

1930 

1931. 
1932- 
1933 
1934 


1935: 


1923 
1929 
1930 
193] 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


—_—_- 


—— rms Vw 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 


1923-25 


1929 
1930 
1931 

) 


1934 


1935: 


1929_- 

















Transportation : inate Nonferrous metals 
equipment Railroad repair shops and their products 
Year and month 
Employ- Weekly Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment pay rolls 
aVOIRED. ciisesesiesecvas 563, 500 | $17, 214, 000 482, 100 |$13, 563, 000 282, 600 | $7, 329, 000 
won enennneceeeee-see------ 583,200 | 18, 136,000 398, 200 | 12, 255, 000 (1) (1) 
wana nneneeeene---------- 451,800 | 12,076,000 353, 800 | 10, 316, 000 (1) (1) 
Bs. Rea 373, 800 9, 008, 000 309,000 | 8, 366, 000 209,000 | 4,622, 000 
eS ene 315, 700 7, 012, 000 257, 400 5, 793, 000 164,200 | 2,865, 000 
BP a RR ale , 600 6, 799, 000 250,600 | 5, 652, 000 175, 200 | 3, 039, 000 
std ibinenasbactensts 467,200 | 11,800,000 267,400 | 6, 528,000 210,000 | 4, 105, 000 
lan. ite adneachases 520,700 | 13, 668, 000 248,800 | 5,941,000 214,500 | 4, 280, 000 
Pel iiiabetdsncedoc.-- 568,600 | 16,302, 000 255,000 | 6, 510, 000 223,800 | 4, 647,000 














Textiles and their 



































1929__ 

















Lumber and allied Stone, clay, and glass products 
products products - 
Year and month Fabrics 
Employ- Weekly Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment pay rolls 
1923-25 average..........-......- 918, 400 | $18, 523, 000 350, 300 | $8,878, 000 | 1, 105, 600 |$20, 368, 000 
 accteaatiphaininnatenitninmd 876, 500 18, 062, 000 328, 500 8, 323, 000 | 1,095,900 | 20, 251, 000 
eee eee 699, 400 13, 464, 000 280,800 | 6,828, 000 950, 400 | 16, 167, 000 
Se 516, 900 8, 641, 000 222,800 | 4,786,000 886, 700 | 14, 308, 000 
eee ko 377, 800 4, 656, 000 156, 000 2, 588, 000 794, 100 | 10,367, 000 
nondéuigi tt itiarionbaes 406, 100 4, 900, 000 157, 500 2, 455, 000 952, 600 | 12, 664, 000 
eas te NR a 447, 400 6, 062, 000 185, 000 3, 153, 000 989, 300 | 14, 448, 000 
1085: Jam cadindcodecctdecss 432, 600 5, 872, 000 165, 300 2, 805, 000 | 1,059, 200 | 16, 742, 000 
ET — 453, 700 6, 446, 000 173, 700 3, 090, 000 | 1,074, 600 17, 211, 000 
Textiles and their products—Continued 
Leather and its 
manufactures 
Year and month Wearing apparel Group 
Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly | Employ- | Weekly 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment pay rolls 
etal 474, 100 | $10, 336,000 | 1,629, 400 |$31, 676, 000 323, 500 | $6, 986, 000 
me So ae 536, 700 11, 476, 000 | 1,706,900 | 33, 321, 000 318,600 | 6,915, 000 
ooncedabbibeenasckeee 497,700 9, 680, 000 | 1,513,000 | 27, 115, 000 295, 100 5, 748, 000 
ee 4S 4 ee 472, 000 8, 338, 000 | 1,421,000 | 23, 799, 000 272,800 | 5,035, 000 
iit Tnatitthbecots 401, 800 5, 733, 000 | 1, 250,300 | 16, 947, 000 255,500 | 4,060, 000 
eee Se, Se 418, 100 5, 757, 000 | 1,432,700 | 19,394, 000 269,400 | 4,394, 000 
~=¢ bd bbbbesbbbidedchice oe 432, 100 6, 992, 000 | 1,485,900 | 22, 564, 000 284,000 | 5, 164, 000 
1035: Fem wn 423, 800 6, 884, 000 | 1,551, 200 | 24, 866, 000 285, 700 5, 337, 000 
| Se UAE ES 458, 900 8, 217, 000 | 1, 603,300 | 26, 766, 000 296, 300 5, 763, 000 




















' Comparable data not available. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in all } 












































: . ; : Manu. 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continued 
F Sa Tobacco manufactures | Paper and ; 
Year and month —|———— 
Employ- Weekly Employ- Weekly Employ- | We, 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment I 
1923-25 average.................- 668, 300 | $15, 240, 000 138, 400 | $2, 225, 000 531, 100 |$14, 865. ogy 
a ey re, 753,500 | 17,344, 000 116,100 | 1,819, 000 591, 500 | 17,771) ao 
SPE tnchetnmemtiainbelseanameell 731, 100 | 16, 593, 000 108, 300 | 1,617,000 574, 100 | 17, 038. Ory 
a ree 650, 500 | 14, 173, 000 99,700 | 1,336, 000 511, 800 | 14, 461. on 
EEE EE LOLS 577,100 | 11, 308, 000 88,600 | 1,052, 000 451, 700 | 11, 126 om 
AE i dhaucth: ates hicatainen dy cadiniantilbatiohinad 631,000 | 11, 604, 000 82, 700 944, 000 458, 400 | 10, 299; ony 
Sait aii kgaihin <Uunetinedaciidibeditiind 711,700 | 14, 080, 000 86,700 | 1,049, 000 503, 700 | 11, 820) (y 
snc ccemasmseiiod 630, 7 12, 696, 000 78, 200 923, 000 507, 700 12. 397" Ong 
SE SS ae 627,000 | 12,717,000 79, 300 908, 000 513, 600 | 12, 501. 009 
Chemicals and allied 
products Rubber product 
Year and month 
Employment Weekly Employment Weekly 
2 pay rolls ne pay 
ee CI io cn cota cetacean ctelibinen 333, 000 $8, 321, 000 134, 300 $3, 468, Ou 
en Ai cee Eis SSE ae e. 384, 800 10, 068, 000 149, 100 186, OOK 
Sita nina comdnintnsdidsacmobihdinn ann ocetenae 364, 700 9, 334, 000 115, 500 2, 934, 00 
EO SE ee ene ew 316, 800 7, 643, 000 99, 200 2, 165, 00 
St ititins di dhiedcidinaniinapassnnlmaiieinind 279, 700 5, 861, 000 87, 800 1, 555, OO 
NE bd ciinciaeadancbhe igen tliat tinnlinntntibein dept amee 315, 400 6, 179, 000 99, 300 1, 740, 00 
th aehatiinindt aatindinns amimeihendectnate 361, 600 7, 437, 000 111, 300 2, 207, Oo 
EE ES ae AN SRE 361, 000 7, 620, 000 109, 900 2, 407, OM 
i nk Att aici wigs atimnrnediapinls aitiadwndieka 364, 300 7, 751, 000 111, 700 2, 493, 00 














Nonmanufacturing Industries 


EMPLOYMENT in nonmanufacturing industries in February presents 
a mixed picture of gains and losses. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries other than building construction surveyed monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 9 reported gains in employment from Jan- 
uary to February and 10 of the industries reported increases in pay 
rolls. 

Table 5 shows indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita 
weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, and average hourly 
earnings in February for 13 of the nonmanufacturing industries 
covered, together with percentage changes from January 1935 and 
February 1934. Indexes of employment and pay rolls for banking 
brokerage, and insurance establishments are not available, but the 
table shows the trend of employment, pay rolls, and earnings for 
these three industries. 

The Bureau has discontinued publication of figures for employ- 
‘ment in the real estate business until a considerable increase in cover- 
age can be effected. 
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Table 5.—Employment, 


Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Nonmanufacturing Industries, February 1935 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Nonmanufacturing Indy tries Table 

Inpex numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 13 nop. 
manufacturing industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trade } 
months from January 1932 to February 1935 are shown in table 6. 

The indexes for the wholesale and retail trade have recently been 
revised to conform with the trends indicated by the 1929 and 1933 
census averages. 

The indexes for “‘total retail trade” have been computed by 
weighting the indexes of the two subgroups, ‘“‘general merchandising” 
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* Ji nuar 
and ‘‘other than general merchandising.” Febru: 
; Marchi 

Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indys. ang 
tries, January 1932 to February 1935 June... 

July-- 
|12-month average, 1929= 100) Augus 
Septenl 
7 Octobe 
Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining Novenl 
Dece™ 

Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
: 

1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932] 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1982) 1933 | 1934 i935 
January.......-.- 76. 2} 52. 5| 64. 1| 62.9) 61.5} 43. 2| 73.2) 57.5) 80.8) 69.8] 75.8] 80.0] 47.0 36. 1 51.3) 59.1 Janual 
February -....--- 71. 2} 58.7} 63. 2| 64.4] 57.3] 56.8] 65.8} 64.3] 77.4] 69.3] 76.1] 81.1] 47.0) 37.2) 54.6 66.) Febru 
March........... 73. 7| 54.6] 67. 5]... 61. 2} 48.8} 82.4]... 75. 2| 67.6) 77. 8|._..- 46.8) 30.7) 58.9 __. Marc! 
I  ocsnwns 70.1} 51.6} 58. 2). ... 72.0} 37.4] 51. 7|...-. 65. 5| 63. 7| 72.2). __- 33.9] 26.6) 51.4... April. 
eS 86.9} 43. 2! 63. 8|..... 58. 0} 30.0) 64. 0}. 62. 6| 61. 2| 76. 7|...-- 30.7] 26.9) 54.4... May- 
eR 53.0} 39. 5| 57. 5}... 37.4] 34.3] 53.3)... 60. 5| 61.3] 76. 7)...-- 27.3} 29.2) 55.1... June. 
Nei nceareit 44.5] 43.8] 53. 6|-.... 34. 5] 38.2) 42.3)... 58. 6| 63. 2| 77.0). .-- 24. 4) 33.6) 4 - July. 
pS aE 49.2] 47.7] 49. 5|..._. 41,4] 46, 6| 39. 7|_...- 59. 41 68.6] 77. 1|-.._- 26.4) 43.3) 50. 4 Augu 
September. .-..-- 55. 8] 56.8) 56. 9)...._ 47. 0| 60.7] 47.0|....- 62. 4| 71.8] 78, 2|..__. 30. 2} 44.1) 51.4). Septe: 
October........-- 63. 9] 56.9} 58. 5|.....| 66.7] 61. 6] 48. 3}..__. 67. 0} 68.0) 79. 3|..... 37. 8] 44.1) 57.6__.. Octot 
November... ..... 62.7} 61. 0| 60. 7|-.... 51.0} 47.8) 51. 2)_.... 69. 4| 74.8) 79. 8)..... 88.0} 50.7) 58.3). Nove 
December......-- 62. 3} 54.5] 61. 6)... 56, 2} 44.3) 52. 3)..... 70.0} 75.4] 79.7|....- 37.7} 0.8) 57.0)... Decet 

Aversge....| 62.8] 61.7) 69. 6} 68.7) 83.7] 45.8} 65.9} 60.9) 67.4 67.9 77.2} 80.6} 85.6) 37 g| 54. 21 62.9 
| 
Metalliferous mining Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
January.........- 49. 3} 32, 4] 39.6) 44.3] 29.7] 18.1] 25.4) 30.1) 48.9] 35.1] 39.7] 36. 30. 2 18.1) 21.3) 20.8 
February... ..-_- 46.9] 31. 5| 40.3) 44.3) 27.8) 17.8} 26.0) 29.9) 47. 4] 34.8) 38.8) 37.3) 29.6) 17.4) 21.0 22.2 
~~ 2 aren 45.0} 30.0} 39. 8|..... 26. 5| 17.4] 25. 9}..... 46.0} 35.1) 42. 0)....- 28. 7| 17.8) 24.1)... Janu: 
EE ci ncbesens 43. 3} 29.4] 41. 7|..-.. 25.0} 16.4) 27. 2)..... 48. 6) 39.3} 48. 7)..... 30, 0} 20. 2) 29.9... Febri 
ke Re 38. 3} 30.0} 40, 8}... 23. 8} 17.0) 25. 6)..... 50. 6} 43.4) 54. 3)_.... 32. 3] 23.8) 35.0) _... Marc 
DR hcndinkedeas 32. 2} 31.5] 41.0}... 20. 1} 18.3} 26.7)... 49. 5| 47.3} 56. 6|....- 30. 0} 27.5) 37.0)... April 
SS Se 29. 5| 33.0) 39. 9)... 16.9} 19.0} 25. 1}....- 49. 5| 49. 5| 55. 6}... .- 29. 1) 28.4) 35. 0)_.... May 
August........... 28. 6} 36.8) 42. 7|_.... 16. 5} 21.9) 27.0}... 51. 1] 51, 6) 54. 7|....- 29. 7| 29.9) 34.0)... June 
September... .-.- 29. 3} 38.9} 42.3}... 17. 0} 23.9} 25.9)... .. 52.4) 52.6) 53. 3)....- 30. 5| 29.3) 32.4... July. 
October_.......-- 30. 5} 40.7] 43. 3|....- 18. 0} 25.9} 28, 2)..... 52. 4] 53. 2} 51. 8)..... 30. 1) 31.2) 32.1)..... Augt 
November......- 31.9} 40, 6) 43. 2|.____ 18. 7| 25. 6| 28. 5}... 49. 4| 51.1) 49. 5|..... 27.1) 28.3) 20. 4|..... Sept 
December--...--- 33. 3] 40. 6} 44. 4]_.___ 18.7] 26.2} 29. 4)_._. 42.3) 45.3) 42. 1)_._.- 22. 1) 24.4] 23. 6)__... Octo 
ee! — NOV 
Average....| 36. 5| 34.6] 41.6]! 44.3) 21. 6| 20 6| 26.7}! 30.0) 49.0) 44 9} 48. 91 37.1| 20.1] 24.7] 20.6215 [  Dece 
Telephone and telegraph 
70. 2} 70.5} 89.1] 71.7) 69.0) 73.9 V4 
69. 8} 70.0} 89.6) 71.9) 67.9 72.9 + 
70. O|..... 71. 6| 70. 4|....- repel 
a 83.4) 67.8) 68.8)... 
1] 70.2)... 82. 8| 68.5) 71.4)... , 
70. 4|..... 82. 1| 66. 6) 71.3). 
4 ee 79. 6| 66,7} 72. 3) 
1| 71. 0)....- 79.1) 66.1] 74.0\..... 
70. 9|....- 75.9) 64.6) 72.2)... 
70. 3}..... 75. 7| 67.0) 74.9)... : 
69. 9}... ... 74.3) 67.7) 72. 2\--.-- 
69. 7|..... 73. 5| 67.7| 73. 2\--.-- 
4| 70. 3|! 70.3] 81. 1] 68. 2 71. 5! 734 























1 Average for 2 months. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
tries, January 1932 to February 1935—-Continued 


{12-month average, 1929= 100] 








Electric light and power and manufac- | Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
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! Average for 2 months. 


? Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus 
tries, January 1932 to February 1935—Continued 


{12-month average, 1929= 100] 


































































































Hotels Laundries 
Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932| 1933 1934. 1935 
| 
_ 
January......---- 83. 2| 73.8] 81. 5) 85. 4) 73.9] 55.7] 60.8] 66.0] 88. 2] 78.6] 78.5] 79.6) 80.0 60. 7| | 7\ 63.6 
February ---.-.--- 84. 3) 73.8) 84.8) 86. 7| 73.9] 55.9) 65. 2| 67.8) 86.3) 77. 5| 78.4] 79.6) 76.7) 58.1) 61.7 64 | 
iiencenkuniail 84. 0} 72. 4] 86. 4). __ 72. 4| 53. 5| 66.6). _- 85.4) 76.1) 79. 2)____- 75.0) 55.4) 62.7) 
ean 2 < 82. 7| 71.9] 86.6)... _- 69. 6| 51.7] 66. 5)... _- 85. 4| 76.5} 80. 5)... _. 74.7 56-4) 64.4). 
— POORRRI REE 80. 1} 71.9] 85. 7|__._- 67.0} 51.8) 65. 9)____- 84.8] 76.6) 82. 1]_.__. 73.9) 57.1) 66.9 
TK tinciindanddl 78. 0} 73. 6} 86, 2|_.._- 63. 8} 52.3) 66. 2|____- 84. 4] 79. 2} 84. 0}... _- 71.8) 59. 4| 6s. 3 
IE 78. 4| 75.6] 86. 3}__._- 61.8} 53.3] 65. 6|_.._- 83. 6| 79. 5] $4. 6]... __ 69. 4) 58.7) 68 
BO, wicciitnnii 77.6) 77. 1| 86.2)__... 59. 6} 54. 0} 64. 5|____- 82. 2} 81. 1] 83. 7)_.._. 66.9} 60.3) 66. ( 
September. ..-_-- 77.0) 78.7| 4. 4)....- 59. 1| 55. 6] 64. 3}____- 81. 9} 82.6) 82. 9)____- 65.8) 63. 5| 65.9 
October......---- 75.4 77.0) 84. 2|____- 58. 6} 56. 2| 65. 3|____- 80.7} 81.3) 81. 7}_.__- 64. 1] 62.5) 64 
November-.--...-- 74. 3, 75.8} 83. 7|_.._- 57. 5| 55. 2| 64. 9|____- 79. 4| 78. 4| 80. 3}__._- 61.9} 60.7) 63.7 
December...-.--- 73. 2| 77.6) 83.3)... 56. 6] 57.6) 64.9]. 79. 1) 78.4] 79. 5|_.... 61. 4] 61. 1| ¢ 
Average....| 79.0} 74.9) 84. 9186. 1) 64.5) 54.4] 65. 1/166. 9] 83. 5) 78.81 81. 3/179. 6] 70.1] 59.5] 64.9 164.9 
Dyeing and cleaning 
| 
January.........- 75. 8| 67.4] 68.1} 70.3| 62.4] 44.2] 46.8] 50.4]...._|....-]|.--- |. Sn 
February ..---...- 74. 4| 65. 6} 68. 1} 69.6] 50.0} 40.2) 46.3) 49. 8]....-|..---|.-- fe | 
REE 74. 4) 65.8] 72.4)... SR SI FREE HORST I a 
rai niccsniaaniihs 76.9} 74.9} 79. 9)_.... SS I SR HRS A a Se NE 
 eheeePSR< 78.0) 75.7} 84. 3)_.._- ee ee 
aR 78. 6| 79.1) 84.9)... ES SR MR OT SET SL IRE | 
RRS 76. 1) 76.6} 80. 5|_..- , § 3 t 2a Ses Re Se Re Cae 
Reeth... ean 73. 4| 76.8} 78. 6|_..-- = SE a SR Se Bee 
September... --- 76.9} 81.9} 80. 0}... _- A} 0 0 ) 2G Se Gee Ot Doe a wal 
October __.._- _..-| 76.0} 81.6} 80. 3|____- 5) °° Rs eee HERES gee Tege Ra IR 
November. - ----- 72. 0} 76. 1) 75, 8}_.__- RS SE PC a a Se, | ; 
December.....--- 69. 5} 70. 5) 72. 4)... _- eee ee a ke 
Average....| 75. 2| 74.3| 77. 1]! 70.0] 57.3] 49.5] 56.1/150.1).....|.... |... | - | 

















1 Average for 2 months. 


Building Construction 


Reports from 10,236 firms engaged on public projects not financed 
from Public Works Administration allotments and in private building 
construction indicate a small decline in employment in February. 
Compared with the preceding month a decrease of 4 percent is shown 
in building-construction employment and a decrease of 3.2 percent 
in pay rolls. These decreases, however, are smaller than have been 
reported in previous years in February. In 1932, 1933, and 1934, thie 
January-February decrease in employment ranged from 8.6 percent 
to 10 percent and the decrease in pay rolls ranged from 11.6 percent 
to 16.5 percent. - Moreover, in February 1935 nearly half of the 
localities for which data are available show gains in employment and 
pay rolls over January. 
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In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, employ- 
ment in building construction in February 1935 shows an increase of 
13.3 percent and pay rolls were up 20.8 percent. 

In February the weekly pay roll for the 64,240 workers employed 
by the contractors reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
amounted to $1,463,053 compared with $1,511,845 earned by 66,951 
workers employed by the same contractors in January. The average 
weekly earnings of the workers employed in the construction industry 
in February amounted to $22.77, as against $22.58 in January. The 
per capita weekly earnings are computed by dividing the total amount 
of weekly pay roll by the total number of employees and consequently 
part-time as well as full-time workers are included. 

Reports from 9,853 firms, 96.3 percent of the 10,236 cooperative 
firms, indicate that the man-hours worked by employees amounted 
to 1,661,131 in February as against 1,720,433 man-hours in the pre- 
ceding month. In February the working time per week averaged 
27.4 hours, as compared with 27.2 hours in January. These averages 
were computed by dividing the number of man-hours by the number 
of workers employed by the firms reporting man-hours. The aver- 
age hourly earnings amounted to 83.7 cents in February, the same as 
in January. 

Table 7 summarizes the replies of the 10,236 contractors on projects 
not financed by Public Works Administration funds who reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in February. All workers employed 
by the cooperating firms who were engaged in erecting, altering, or 
repairing buildings are included in the table. Work on bridges, roads, 
and docks is not included. The reports cover building operations in 
various localities in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 
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4 Table 7.—Employment, Pay _Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Bui! ling. Tabl 
, Construction Industry, February 1935 . 
ry) (Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports db “— 
cooperating State bureaus] he ‘ 
Average Average aie 
: eo |£mployment| Pay rolls weekly — _ pte ag 
| s earnings od ig tty 
ii 5 _ 
ele | So] eB Sole | ae/b | So ; 
* Locality E = S ES 5 S ES 5 S ES = S & 
| B |ép| s |p] |@ple | 8p] z |2: 
= gel o = as) oa x 10 © £2] © - > = 
S (88) $21 &8 | 82/88 | $2 88) 82 | = |e: 
S oO ~~ = — cs = ~~ a (cs) ~~ Ca b> B- 
2 2 ao 5 an =) a> po am | Ss 
s ig $s © SH] 0 Seis Sei | gs 
e iz oe | & of | & se\3 eS} oie 
212 a. < a= |< a= 12 a=) eg ics _ 
5 Mick 
Dollars Dollars Cent 
anne aes 10, 236/64, 240} —4.0)1, 463,053) —3.2| 22.77) +0.8] 27.4) +0.7) & } 
= ( 
Alabama: Birmingham... 83} 4 +4.0 7,492; +6.3) 15.29) +2.1) 24.4) (2%) f 
California: 2 
Los Angeles. ........- 19| 656| —21.7 18, 257| —80.5| 20.21} —11.8| 28.45 —9.6) 7! 1.8 Min! 
San Francisco-Oak- ] 
ca Sie ee 20| 614, +12.2)| 18,200| —6.8| 21.50| —15.6| 26.0) —8.8| 8 } 
Other localities. .....- 17| 175) —24.2 8,671; —21. 4; 20.98| +38.7| 24.8) —2.7) 8) f 
_: ona 56) 1,445] —10.6| 30,128) —20.1| 20.85) —10.6| 26.9, —9.1 
Colorado: Denver.....-..| 195} 540] +6.5| 10,736] +1.8| 19.88} —4.5| 24.4) (2) | 581 ; Miss 
= 
it Connecticut: 
Ke pri@eendtt...........« 109} 373) —9.0 8,962} —1.6) 24.03) +8. 2) 30.0 +3.4) & 
a aR 253 676, —6.6 14, 878; —10.9) 22.01; —4. 5) 29.5 —2.0| 74 
| New Haven..-.....-..- 149 666, —6.1 15,724, +1.1) 23.61) +7. 6) 29.7 +6.8) 79 rl. 
x. - Neb 
¥ The State.........- 511| 1,715] —6.9| 39,564] —4.3| 23.07] +2.8] 29.7] 42.4) 77.5 +9 
oh New 
i. Delaware: Wilmington...| 95] 752} +9.0| 15,684] +5.7| 20.86! —3.0] 29.4) —3.3] 70.+ 
Ly District of Columbia----_- 366] 2,986, —9.0) 77,521; —10.6) 25. —1.7| 209.5} —1.3) 8.5 
Florida: 
Jacksonville. ......... 39 169} +11.9 2,689) +19.7| 15.91] +7.0) 24.7 —3.1) 64.4 ). 
eee: 67 817; —18. 2 17, 481) —23.5) 21.40; —6.4) 28.5 —8.4) 75. 2 Nor 
™ lo 
Te Geet... o.deaoe cd 106} 986) —14.3) 20,170) —19.6| 20.46) —6.2| 27.9 —7.9) 73.4) +2.1 ini 
= hi 
Georgia: Atlanta......__- 127; 8144 —4.5 13,137} —6.7) 16.14) —2.3) 24.1 —7.3) 66.9 +5.4 
Llinois: : a 
0 Ee: 183| 1,081} +10.8| 28,428; +8.6| 21.67) —6.5| (3) (3) (3) 
Other localities. ...._- 96| 1,422; —10.2| 26,2841 +2.9| 18.45) +14.5) () (3) (3) 
The State....-...-- 229| 2,503} —2.2| 49,657) +39.2| 19.84] +6.65, @ | @ | 
Indiana: : Ox! 
Evansville...........- 60| 246) —14.0 3, 884) —36.3) 15.79) —25.9) 21.7) —20.5) 72.8 —6.i 
Fort Wayne-.......... 75) 155) —9.4 2,780; —6. 17.94) +2.7| 23.3) © —.9) 77.1) +3.9 
Indianapolis__.......- 137} 799) +2.7| 17,712) +.3) 22.17) —2.3) 28.0) —4.1) 79.1) +1.7 
South Bend..-..----.-.- 33| 145) —5.8 2,737, —5.4 18. +, 25.4) +1.6) 74.3) —! 
The State.......... 305| 1,345, —3.2| 27,113} —8.5| 20.16] —5.5| 26.0) —5.8| 77.4 +.3 [R) Ore 
Iowa: Des Moines......-- 83} 407) +8. 8, 189] +10. 2} 20.12) +1.6) 24.1) —.4) 83.9, +21 FR Per 
Kansas: Wichita__......- 68} 213) +. 3,931) +19.4| 18.46) +18.3) 26.8) +10.7| 68.9) +5.5 
Kentucky: Louisville__..- 137} 881) +2. 15, 354, —8.5) 17. —10. 26.5; —6.7| 65.9) .—4.9 
Louisiana: New Orleans_. 105 —1.44 14,555) +2.5) 17.71) +4.0) 27.1) +1.9) 65.5 ) 
Maine: Portland.._...... 81 188} —16.1 3, —18. 19. —2.6| 24.7) —3.9) 78.7) 8 . 
Maryland: Baltimore....| 102) 1,649| —28. 83,819; —28.7| 20.61) +6.9) 29. —$.9| 69.38) +7.6 rs 
Massachusetts: All locali- 
Pit binaiennontinmsuiminel 8, —6. 94, 6 (4 23.98| +6. 28. +7. 84.6) —1 4 
! Averages computed from reports furnished by 9,853 firms. 
2 No change. 
3 Data not available. 


4 Less than Mo of 1 percent decrease. 
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Table 7.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, February 1935—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued by 
; cooperating State bureaus] 








Average 
Average Average 
Employment| Pay rolls weekly hours per hourly 


: week per : 1 
earnings man 1 earnings 





Locality 


from January 1935 
from January 1935 
from January 1935 


from January 1935 


Number of firms reporting 


Number February 
1935 
Percentage change 
Amount February 
Percentage change 
Amount February 
1935 
Percentage change 
Number February 
Percentage change 

February 1935 
Percentage change 
from January 1935 











Michigan: Dollars Dollars 
+1 95, 316 , 28. 11 

2, 426 ‘ 21. 66 
Grand Rapids 4, 623 ; 15. 94 


The State 102, 365 : 26. 99 


1+ 
ao 


te: 
oon 














Minnesota: 
Duluth 2, 095 .5| 17.61 
Minneapolis 17,249} —4. 20. 81 

12, 383 8} 22.97 





The State ° 31, 722 3. 21. 34 











Missouri: 
Kansas City § 31, 043 3. 24. 99 
St. Louis 59, 913 . 25. 22 


90, 956 . 25. 14 
14, 883 9. 20. 47 




















New York: 
New York City 242, 857 , 29.04 
Other localities 120, 864 : 23. 58 


The State > -8| 363,721 .5| 26.97 


North Carolina: Char- 
lotte....casidinad ahead , 4, 411 


Ohio: 

















3, 601 
32, 949 
45, 542 

9, 046 


The State +2, 99, 365 


++++ | 
Om ps 99 98 
Konon~ 


Youngstown 





ro 











Oklahoma: 


85 +13. 9 5, 940 
—16.1 2, 350: 


The State 127 +3.1 8, 290; 
Oregon: Portland.........| 155 +14.4) 12,089 
Pennsylvania: ? 

Eri 





i+ 
~ 
2 








I 
ea) 














e area 23 +8.8! 2,308 
Philadelphia area.....| 309 —10.9| $9,854 
Pittsburgh area.......| 186 +14. 29, 221 
Reading area........- 39) +1.9| 2,898 
Scranton area......... 26 +28. 9 2, 554 
Other areas 24 —12.2| 29,641 


831) 5,115] —4.8| 106, 401 


' Averages computed from reports furnished by 9,853 firms. 

? No change. 

: peers pots Kansas ON , Mo., ond Kansas City, Kans. 
vington and Newport, Ky. 

’ Each separate area includes from 2 to 8 counties. 
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Construction Industry, February 1935—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from repor} 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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ing. 


sued 





























Average 
Average A veravga 
Employment| Pay rolls weekly hours per hy. eg 
to earnings week per earnings 
& man ! =aing 
> 
S _ 
2{|e m2 | 2 m2 | P me | 2 Dae Su 
Locality 4 : sais e215 gas = as 
oo S . rr b r- i . a 
a Pio oe cn ¢ Dis oF x a] a 
a & 4 i Ss mes 2 Ss mo + S a ie] © | 2 - 
Slee i ag] o2& | ag] .8 |] ag1.8] aa] wp | #2 
sis rts 5 es |§ a5 | ao | = | se 
8168 o& ° $8 : SE |§ SEE | os 
S S =| = = © a mS 
Z% |Z af] = a= | = a= |z a=] 2 |Z 
Rhode Island: Provi- Dollars Dollars Ce 
I iia tnteaietccinns dita conta 249 898} —11.8 18,837} —9.1) 20.98) +3.0) 28.0) +3.3) 74 L() 
Tennessee: liek eee > ad 
Chattanooga...-...... 30} 121) +5.2 1,917) +21.3) 15.84) +15.3) 22.7) —1.7| 69 17 
Knoxville. ..........-. 35} 308} —5.8| 4,886] —12.1] 15.86) —6.7] 24.7) —.8| 61.2 — 
is cs cise 71; 305) +5.2 4,775| —3.7| 15.66] —8.4! 24.0) —6.6! 6: 
Nashville..........--.- 73 318) —41.0 4, 344} —42.0) 13.66) —1.7) 24.3 —11. 6) 56. 
7 ne States . ....«-- 209} 1,052) —17.2 15,922} —18.7| 15.13) —1.8) 24.2) —6. 9) 62 
Texas: y eee +. 
i 189 907; +-19. 2 14, 807; +19.2) 16.33 +.1} 26.3 +.8) 62 ( 
El] Paso Re 23 134) (?) 2,207; —2.2) 16.47) —2.2) 26.2) +1.9) 62 1.3 
| REESE RES 165 978} +5.2 17,681; —5.5) 18.08) —10.1] 24.9) —15.6) 72 l 
San Antonio.........- 8&2 361) +50. 4 4,219) +6.7| 11.69) —29.0) 19.6) —26.0) 59 —4,2 
ee OD. « s onccnes 459) 2,380) +15.3) 38,914) +4.2) 16.35) -—9.6) 24.7) —10.5) 65 4 
Utah: Salt Lake City.-_- 70 197; +17. 2 3, 904) +44.3) 19.82] +23.1) 24.6) +10.8 8] 1 4 
Virginia: a 2 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 59} 324) +11.0 5, 634 17.2) 17.39) +5.7] 26.2) +2.7| 66 +3 | 
Richmond..........-. 114 736| —9.0 14,8444 —4.1| 20.17] +-5.5| 29.6) +7.2) 68 } 
Zoe Owmte.......... 173! 1,060) —3.7 20,478} +1.0) 19.32) +4.9) 28.5 5.6) 68 
Washington: 
Ee 152 643) +17. 6 13, 440} +8.7| 20.90) —7. 21.3} —7.0} 98.) 8 
RE aD 57 14) —6.1 3,371) —10.0} 21.89) —4.1] 25.2) —4.5) 86 6 
NII ci ieeieccabineep cia 74 179) +98. 9 3, 110) +53.2) 17.37) —23.0) 18.7) —24.6) 93 2.4 
_. 2 ae 283 976) +21.8 19,921} +9.8) 20.41; —9.8| 21.4) —10.1) 95.2) +.1 
West Virginia: Wheeling-| 53/189, +15.2| 3,320 +9.4! 17.57] —5.0| 27.0) —5.3| 65.1 
Wisconsin: All localities..| 149) 1,996) +18.8| 42,824 +85.8| 21.20| +18.9| $0.8| +11.0| 69.6 











1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 9,853 firms. 
2 No change. 


Class I Steam Railroads 


Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission covering class | 
railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 
or over—show that the number of employees, exclusive of executives 
and officials, increased from 947,567 on January 15, 1935, to 956,880 
on February 15, 1935, or 1 percent. Total pay rolls declined from 
$126,805,045 in January to $117,928,027 in February, or 7 percent. 
However, this decline should not be viewed with alarm as February 
had only 28 days while January had 31. By reducing pay rolls to a 
comparable basis, we find that February actually showed a gain o! } 
percent. 
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The monthly trend of employment on class I railroads from Jan- 
uary 1923 to February 1935 is shown by the index numbers given in 
table 8. These index numbers have been compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, like the Bureau’s index of factory em- 
ployment, the 1923-25 average is the base. 


Table 8.—Indexes of Employment on Class I Railroads in the United States, 
January 1923 to February 1935 


(3-year average, 1923-25 = 100) 








Month 1928 
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| Preliminary. 
? Average for 2 months. 


Table 9 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
15th day of January and February 1935 and total pay rolls for these 
entire months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational group 
reported as ‘‘executives, officials, and staff assistants”? are omitted. 
Beginning in January 1933, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from its monthly 
tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in the following 
table, therefore, are not comparable with the totals published for the 
months prior to January 1933. The index numbers of employment 
for class I railroads shown in table 8 have been adjusted to allow for 
this revision and furnish a monthly indicator of the trend of employ- 
ment from January 1923 to February 1935. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, Januar, 


February 193 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the re 


groups} 
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As data for only the more import 








Number of em- 
ployees at mid- 
dle of month 





Total earnings (; 




















Occupations : a 
| January |February| January 
| 1935 1935 1935 
} 
Gel ea a ae ee 947, 567 | 956, 880 |$126, 805, 045 
Professional, clerical, and general. ee eS 162,750 | 23, 555, 488 
- Pale OES Se RS | Ee Sees. OP 84, 138 84, 557 11, 633, 029 | 
Stenographers and typists.........--_- of te ee: 15, 245 15, 316 1, 964, 047 
Maintenance of way and structures___-_-_- ete © ee 5 .---| 181,789 | 179,710 | 16,796,279 
Laborers, extra gang and work train__..........-_- -| 11,449 11, 501 853, 960 | 
Track and roadway section laborers... .....-.....--- | 92,778 90, 740 6, 008, 430 
Maintenance of equipment and stores__...........-._--- 266,650 | 271,354 | 32,107,820 
I ..| 64,158 55, 513 7, 331, 607 
SS ROTEL, Pe EBB te 8, 551 8, 656 1, 279, 711 
nt ETE BR rie Pi Sa aes | $7,769 38, 167 5, 345, 397 
EAE | §8, 225 59, 368 5, $27, 340 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, and 
EE. A A Ee Ea -| 20,743 21, 073 1, 750, 279 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, | 
| lic EGR ERG I ARI: By ROS, MES | 17, 358 17, 956 1, 147, 715 | 
Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard 2 ee 120,908 | 122,003 14, 577, 991 | 
ESE LEAS TELNAES VENT | 23,502 23, 479 3, 535, 489 | 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen------.---- 14,363 | 14, 296 2, 134, 641 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) __--__-| 16, 204 17, 313 1, 373. 537 | 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen_______._- 16, 614 16, 541 1, 151, 786 | 
Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and host | 
(aie ia Seat ale tN SES La | 12,147] 12,348] 2,219,396 
Transportation, train and engine. ....-.............._--- | 203,752 | 208,715 | 37,548, 071 
OEE EEE ED | 22,439] 22,754] 5,239,211 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-__......._...-..._._.-- | 46, 071 46, 899 7, 116, 682 | 
Yard brakemen and yard ae. i ionising 35, 174 36, 235 5, 098, 486 
Road engineers and motormen..- silpinditebrihnas <iehubaiedar * Sa 27, 901 7, 137, 397 
Road firemen and helpers_-_-.........-------.- 29, 976 30, 592 5, 171, 706 
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Industrial Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 





FLiucruaTIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in February 
1935 as compared with January 1935 in 13 cities of the United 
States having a population of 500,000 or over are presented in table 10. 
These changes are computed from reports received from identical 
establishments in each of the months considered. 

In addition to reports received from establishments in the several 
industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, ex- 
cluding building construction, reports have also been secured from 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been included. 













Table 10.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in January 1935 as 
Compared with February 1935 












—_—_ 











Amount of pay roll 





Number on pay roll | Per- 












































Number of cent- (1 week) —_ 
establish- age ro 
Cities ments re- change change 
porting from Jenne 
in both January | February | Janu- | January | February 
months 1935 1935 1935 1935 asy 
New York City.........- 13, 807 523, 836 527, 754 +0.7 |$13, 409, 455 |$13, 555, 291 +1.1 
Chicag@0, Bissisiiccsnccdcce 3, 932 350, 135 357, 436 +2.1 8, 461, 575 8, 769, 291 +3. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa.....-.--- 2, 932 212, 444 214, 655 +1.0 4, 852, 054 4, 941, 866 +1.9 
Detroit, Mich..-....---.-- 1, 598 299, 358 319, 393 +6.7 7, 727, 417 8, 966, 346 +16.0 
Los Angeles, Calif....--. a 2, 300 119, 800 121, 171 +1.1 2, 923, 679 2, 974, 701 +1.7 
Cleveland, Ohio.......--. 1, 992 122, 781 126, 332 +2.9 2, 746, 790 3, O11, 454 +9. 6 
St. Lowi, Bieuuensetaso 1, 903 113, 305 116, 772 +3. 1 2, 407, 604 2, 521, 504 +4.7 
Baltimore, Md.....--....- 1, 374 75, 898 76, 994 +1.4 1, 580, 322 1, 647, 390 +4. 2 
Boston, Mass ...--------- 3, 402 147, 253 148,554] +.9| 3,408,224| 3.494.715] 425 
Pittsbu; We ntccecncss 1, 423 112, 703 116, 202 +3.1 2, 358, 210 2, 517, 378 +6.7 
San Francisco, Calif...--- 1, 510 68, 038 68, 466 +.6 1, 712, 004 1, 743, 815 +1.9 
Buffale, Ws Muedostdikens< 1,014 61,314 64, 310 +4.9 1, 404, 868 1, 440, 762 +2.6 
Milwaukee, Wis....------ 795 60, 867 62, 291 +2.3 1, 357, 486 1, 427, 634 | +5. 2 

















Public Employment 





ALTHOUGH industrial employment in February was substantially 
higher than in January, public employment declined. Including the 
workers engaged on relief projects, the number of workers on Federal 
pay rolls declined 0.6 percent. 

As previously indicated, the principal factor contributing to the 
decline in public employment was the sharp reduction in the number 
of workers employed on construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Another important factor was the decrease in the number of workers 
enrolled at Civilian Conservation Camps. ‘These losses were partly 
_ offset by an increase in employment under the emergency-work pro- 
gram and smaller increases in the number of workers employed in 
the executive and legislative branches of the Federal Government. 
The number of workers employed on State-road projects was 2.5 
percent less in February than in the previous month. 

128881—85—15 
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A summary of the Federal employment and pay-roll statistics in 
February as compared with January is given in table 11. 


Table 11.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, February 1935 














Employment Pay roll 
Class Per- 
February January oes. February | January er 
cen [ 
5 1935 change 1935 1935 pena 
Federal service: 
BROGBTIVG............-.--eeconnoccecee 680, 546 | 674,997 | +0.8 |$98, 217,485 |$97,614,242 | 49, 
Sitti cnceaceaereesenssssnmenes 1, 812 1,830; —1.0 452, 717 462,895  -23 
Rn ntorcagsenacicsasuinigneions 4, 735 4, 722 +.3 | 1,080,686 | 1,077, 401 49 
Rc a — aS 260, 478 261, 254 —.3 | 20, 102, 126 | 20, 362, 067 ~13 
Construction projects financed by , 
a a i tele iti 272, 419 304,338 | —10.5 | 16,908,981 | 18, 425, 762 ~89 
Construction projects financed by 
Este lncttisiiditatnharemtintedilint dicate 10, 373 11,180 | —7.2]| 1,048,593 | 1,054, 708 —§ 
Construction projects financed by reg- 
ular governmental appropriation-.---_- 13, 106 12,784 | —2.5 704, 190 669, 199 +59 
Relief work: 
Emergency-work program.........-- 2, 458, 143 | 2,472,352 | +1.1 | 63,753,000 | 71, 687, 596 —7.9 
Emergency conservation work------ 1 373, 847 $398,717 | —6.2 |! 16,320, 028 |? 16,761, 696 —26 























1 32.013 employees and pay roll of $3,969,296 included in executive service. 
3 30,498 employees and pay roll of $3,599,808 included in executive service. 


Federal Service 


ComparRiInG February with January, there were increases in the 
executive and legislative services. Slight decreases occurred, how- 
ever, in the military and judicial services. 

Information concerning employment in the executive departments 
is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the various depart- 
ments and offices of the United States Government. The figures are 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment data for 
the legislative, judicial, and military services are collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 12 shows the number of employees in executive departments 
of the Federal Government. Data for employees working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are shown separately. Approximately 14 percent 


of the employees in the executive branches are working in the city of 
Washington. 
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Table 12.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, February 
1934, January 1935, and February 1935 








Item 


— 


District of Columbia 


Outside the District 


Entire service 





Perma- 


Tempo- 


rary Total 


nent 


Perma- 
nent 


Tempo- 


rary ! Total 


Perma- 
nent 


Tempo- 


rary | Total 





Number of employees: 
February 1934 
January 1935 
February 1935 
Gain or loss: 
February 1934 to 
ruary 1935-.-..-- : 
January 1935 to 
ruary 1935 
Percentage change: 
February 1934 to 
ruary 1935 
January 1935 to Feb- 
ruary 1935 
Labor turn-over, February 
1935: 
Additions 2 
Separations ? 
Turn-over rate per 100 





8, 290; 
7, 283 
iS 


+265) 


—8.95 


+0. 99} +3. 64 


1, 846 
1, 024 
1.17 


1, 423 
1,115 
15, 04 








79, 913 
94, 389 
95, 517 
—742|+-15, 604) +-29, 689] +23, 501 
+1, 128) 


+19. 53 
+1. 20 
3, 269 


2, 139 
2. 25 


474, 767 
503, 014 
504, 456 


57, 072 
77, 594 
80, 573 


531, 839 
580, 608 
585, 029 
+-53, 190) 


+1, 442] +2, 979) +-4, 421 


+6. 25 
+0. 29 


+41. 18 
+3. 84 


+10. 00 
+0. 76 
5, 947 


4, 520) 
0. 90 


14, 278 
11, 290) 
14. 28 


20, 225 
15, 810 
2.71 














546, 390) 
590, 120) 
592, 425 
+46, 035) +22, 759 


+2, 305 


+8. 43 


+0. 39 


65, 362 


84, 877 
88, 121 


611, 752 
674, 997 
680, 546 
+68, 794 


+3, 244] +5, 549 


+34. 82 
+3. 82 


+11. 25 
+0. 82 
15, 701 


12, 405 
14. 34 


23, 494 
17, 949 
2. 65 











| Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 15,806 employees hired under letters 
of authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $540,946. 
? Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 


regarded as labor turn-over. 


Table 13 shows employment in the executive departments of the 
United States Government, by months, from January 1934 to Feb- 


ruary 1935, inclusive. 


Table 13.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States, by 
Months, from January 1934 to February 1935 








District 
of Co- 
lumbia 


Months 


| Outside 


District 
of Co- 
Jumbia 


District 
of Co- 
lumbia 


Months 


Outside 
District 
of Co- 
lumbia 











530, 094 
531, 839 
541, 990 
560, 258 644, 108 
573, 145 659, 086 
573, 898 661, 094 


583, 531 671, 509 
585, 772 676, 837 


608, 139 
611, 752 
623, 559 











1934—Con. 
September 92, 557 
93, 322 
93, 827 
94, 050 


94, 389 
95, 517 








589, 280 
590, 183 
581, 615 
578, 223 


681, 837 
683, 505 
675, 442 
672, 273 


580, 608 
585, 029 


674, 997 
680, 546 
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Table 14 shows the number of employees and amounts of Pay rolls 
for all branches of the United States Government, by months, 
January 1934 to February 1935, inclusive. 


irom 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the United States Government, } 
























































Months, 1934 and 1935 : 
ss Judicial Legislative 
Executive service | Military service ! service service ? Total ? 
Month Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber of Amount of ber of | Amount | ber of|/Amount| ber of} Amount | Em- 
em- pay roll em- of pay em- | of pay | em- | of pay ploy- Pay rol] 
ploy- ploy- roll ploy-| roll j|ploy-| roll ees [| 
ees ees ees ees 
1934 
January-...} 608, 139} $77, 450, 498) 253, 097/$18, 382, 945) 1, 780/$417, 000] 4,777] $966, 193} 867, 793] $97, 216. a3” 
February -.| 611,752) 83, 524, 296) 253, 599) 19, 365, 135) 1, 742) 430, 843] 4, 784] 1, 020, 803) 871,877) 104, 11, 077 
March. ._-- 623, 559) 84, 837, 493) 254, 634) 18, 240, 513) 1, 854) 443, 505] 4, 799) 1, 022, 808) 884, 846) 104, 544. 319 
April_.....- 644, 108] 85, 090, 283] 255, 211) 18, 454, 878) 1, 904) 432, 401) 4, 797] 1, 020, 924) 906, 020) 104, Gux. 426 
_ 659, 086) 89, 577, 479) 254, 982) 18, 397, 551) 1,913) 442, 896] 4, 794) 1, 035, 106] 920, 775) 109, 453, 032 
June.._...- 661, 094] 91, 540, 629) 255, 227) 18, 739, 952) 1, 881) 439, 170] 4,810} 1, 039, 198] 923, 012) 111, 758, 949 
ae 671, 509} 95, 184, 175} 256, 350) 19, 587, 571) 1, 750) 434, 736] 4, 645] 1, 073, 348] 934, 254/ 116, 279, a39 
August_.... 676, 837| 98, 518, 203) 256, 625) 19, 689, 866) 1, 690} 439, 014) 4, 655) 1, 072, 406] 939, 807} 119, 719, 49 
September.| 681,837] 98, 848, 540) 257, 355) 19, 986, 672] 1, 777] 486, 410) re 1, 070, 956} 945, 622) 120, 392, 578 
October-_-- 101, 632, 505} 258, 187) 19, 102, 1, 846} 453, 217} 4, 632) 1, 070, 290} 948, 170} 122, 258, 98) 
November -| 675, 442) 100, 787, 487; 260, 300} 20, 945,771) 1, 885) 451, 653) 4, 630] 1, 070, 881) 942, 257) 123, 255, 792 
December.-.| 672, 273} 100, 736, 351] 259, 968) 20, 125, 003] 1, 861| 446, 130] 4, 648] 1, 057, 996] 938, 750) 122, 365, 480 
1935 
January....| 674,997] 97,614, 242) 261, 254) 20, 362, 067) 1, 830} 462, 895) 4, 1, 077, 401) 942, 803} 119, 516, 605 
February ._| 680, 546} 98, 217, 485) 260, 478} 20, 102, 126) 1, 812) 452,717) 4, 735] 1, 080, 686] 947, 571 119, 853, 014 
1 Revised. 2 Subject to further revision. 


Employment Created by Public Works Administration Fund ' 


ComPARED with January, a decrease of 32,000 is shown in the num- 
ber of workers employed at the site of Public Works Administration 
construction projects in February. Total employment for February 
amounted to 272,419. These workers earned over $16,900,000 for 
work performed during the month. 

Purchase orders were placed during February for material valued at 
more than $27,000,000. 

A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked dur- 
ing February on construction projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration fund, by type of project, is given in table 15. 





1 Whenever the month of February is spoken of in this study it is assumed to mean the month ending 
Feb. 15. 
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Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, February 1935 






























































Wage earners 
Value of 
Number of | Average 
Type of project — on man-hours | earnings —— 
number bone 4 worked | per hour placed 
em- 
ployed! 
Federal projects 
All projects... nentacsases-ccceccccce= 2177,723 | 166,911 |$10, 763, 748 | 16, 833, 149 $0. 639 | $16, 819, 520 
Building construction.-...........-.-- 15, 147 12, 258 870,883 | 1,177,807 . 739 1, 744, 623 
Forestry «aug see edwesonesneréeeso- 896 887 80, 860 95, 778 . 844 61, 326 
Noval VeGiiaailahineennedecccasses 21, 451 20, 802 2, 525, 980 2, 979, 075 . 848 1, 871, 922 
Public rOR@S GO wadhakescoscocwswccecu (4) 76, 467 | 2,330,200 | 4,985, 500 . 467 2, 600, 000 
Reslametitl atti tneccoctedscnce 16, 628 15, 858 1, 599, 177 2, 355, 183 . 679 4, 674, 110 
River, harbor, and flood control_.-.-- 27, 851 22, 728 1, 957, 850 2, 838, 488 . 690 2, 918, 510 
Strests Qf) POMisccaceeosecccccucsss 4, 184 3, 721 136, 560 328, 212 . 416 107, 982 
Water and sewerage................. 753 634 38, 559 58, 600 . 658 39, 516 
MiscellaRGQhsc ceascaccccnnenctas 14, 346 13, 556 | 1,223,679 | 2,014, 506 . 607 2, 804, 531 
Non-Federal projects 
All prolect@ ch niisbbnaninedcnscadaasee 83, 613 67, 966 | $5,261,779 | 6,993, 595 $0. 752 | $9, 193,058 
Building construction..............- 35, 484 28, 438 2, 237, 781 2, 517, 941 . 889 5, 357, 353 
Railroad construction............-.-. 11, 064 9, 966 1, 011, 298 1, 621, 420 . 624 189, 648 
Strects Q0E Mt acancbcccaccecs 5, 207 4, 038 239, 174 336, 750 . 710 387, 992 
Water and sewerage................. 30, 277 24, 220 1, 665, 999 2, 365, 197 . 704 2, 959, 100 
Miscellany otc cacccnccdtcosees. 1, 581 1, 304 107, 527 152, 287 . 706 298, 965 























1! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

? Includes weekly average for public roads. 

} Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘ Not available; average number included in total. 


Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government. The work is per- 
formed either by commercial firms to which the contracts have been 
awarded or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State or political subdivision 
thereof, or in some cases, to commercial firms. In the case of allot- 
ments to States and their political subdivisions, the Public Works 
Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of 
the total construction cost. The public agency to which the loan is 
made finances the other 70 percent. For many projects, the addi- 
tional financing is obtained as a loan from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. For other projects a loan is procured from outside sources. 
Where the Public Works Administration makes a loan, interest is 


charged and a time is specified during which the loan must be repaid 
in full, 
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No grants are made to commercial firms. For the most par 
commercial allotments have been made to railroads. Railroad wor} 
financed by Public Works Administration loans falls under three 
headings: First, construction work such as electrification, laying of 
rails and ties, repairs to buildings, etc.; second, the building anq 
repairing of locomotives and passenger and freight cars in railroad 
shops; third, the building of locomotives and passenger and freigh; 
cars in commercial shops. 

Data concerning employment created by railroad construction js 
shown in table 15. Employment in railroad car and locomotive shops 
and in commercial car and locomotive shops is shown in table 17, 
page 1362. 

Comparing February with January, there was a decrease of 24 ()() 
in the number of employees on Federal construction projects and q 
decrease of 14,000 in the number of workers on non-Federal projects, 
Earnings per hour on Federal projects averaged 64 cents, with a low 
of less than 42 cents for street and road paving, and a high of nearly 
85 cents for work on naval vessels. On non-Federal projects hourly 
earnings ranged from 62 cents for railroad construction to 89 cents 
for building construction. 


Comparison by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 16 shows, by geographic divisions, employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked during February 1935 on Federal and non- 
Federal construction projects financed from the public works fund. 
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Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, February 1935 








Geographic division 


Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
number 


em- 
ployed ! 


Weekly 
average 


Amount of 
pay rolls 








Number of 
man-hours 
worked 





Average 
earnings 
per 
hour 





Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





All divisions ? 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Outside continental United States... 


All divisions 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Outside continental United States. 


Federal projects 





177, 723 


166, 911 


$10, 763, 748 


16, 833, 149 








7, 798 
13, 791 
12, 401 





7, 440 


737, 794 
1, 151, 541 
663, 719 
860, 694 
2, 339, 981 
1, 183, 557 
981, 735 
1, 360, 758 
1, 161, 989 
296, 184 





930, 370 
1, 480, 201 
930, 644 
1, 553, 647 











3 $16, 819, 520 





Non-Federal projects 





| 
$5, 261, 779 


6, 993, 595 


$0. 752 


$9, 193, 058 














5, 626 
12, 539 
10, 401 

6, 629 
15, 419 

3, 726 

5, 383 

1, 433 

5, 953 

857 


441, 549 
1, 072, 587 
886, 773 
473, 047 
1, 275, 880 
184, 790 
291, 347 
108, 723 
475, 769 
51,314 





539, 269 

1, 242, 334 
969, 159 
670, 364 
2, O11, 525 
305, 663 
472, 744 
142, 096 
554, 117 
86, 324 





. 819 
. 863 
-915 
. 706 
- 634 
- 605 
- 616 
- 765 
. 859 
. 594 








780, 292 
1, 946, 266 
1, 447, 771 
1, 621, 978 
1, 002, 240 

310, 121 

776, 365 

302, 718 

904, 296 

101, 011 





agency doing force-account work. 


‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 


1 Includes data for 247 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 
? Includes $2,600,000, estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 
charged to any specific geographic division. 


Table 17 shows, by geographic divisions, employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked in car and locomotive shops on work financed 
from the Public Works Administration fund during February 1935. 
The table includes data for shops operated by the railroads and by 
commercial firms. 
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Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomotive s 






















































































Sho 
on Work Financed from Public Works Funds, February 1935 ” Tab 
Wage earners | 
4 Number of | Average | Value of 
Geographic ivision nd Semi- ae man-hours | earnings | ''*‘¢rial 
number | monthly worked | per hour | 4 
em- average | ; ane 
ployed 1 | Aug 
= 
Total, railroad and commercial | on 
NE sic cette sinasenscoeseoed 11,083} () $883,454 | 1,329,921 | $0. 664 | 6, Octa 
} Nov 
” —_ Dect 
Railroad shops 
a Jant 
CO SE a ee 4, 637 4,422 | $241, 264 339,939 | $0. 710 | 6, 9 te 
New England......................- 484 484 52, 300 76, 511 . 684 | , R9 Apr 
Middle Atlantic.................-..- 2, 518 2, 418 105, 434 139, 694 . 755 17’ 494 May 
East North Central_................ 293 241 11, 859 17, 828 . 665 7’ 617 Jun 
West North Central...........----_- 844 803 44, 342 64, 428 . 688 6 93 July 
South Atlantie..........-.----.- 145 137 10, 303 16, 309 . 632 88. 153 Aug 
SS eter oe eae See Eee Seen <oe atin, mr wep 
SS clnissnecudenadonsereantes 116 113 4,177 6, 409 652 4g Oct 
| ere Se eerscese. 237 226 12, 849 18, 760 685 ar me 
Commercial shops Jan 
_ Fet 
Ea eee 6,446] (2) $642,190 | 989,982} $0,649 | , 
ee 588 (2) 56, 043 91, 411 . 613 r ~ i 
Middle Atlantic_...........-..-.-.-- 4,696} (3) 472,652 | 708, 426 . 667 
East North Central_...............- 478 (?) 54, 759 76, 934 . 712 
West North Central_................ 684 (2) 58, 736 113, 211 . 519 
1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
2 Data not available. 
y" 
The number of employees working on Public Works Administr: tion au 
jobs in railroad shops in February continued to decline. There was 
an increase, however, in the number of such employees working in m 
commercial shops. F 
Monthly Trend ti 
fi 
TaBie 18 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked by t 
employees since the inception of the public works program in Aucust J 
1933 to February 1935, inclusive. . a 
t 
. 9 
| 
i 
a 
- | 
cf ( 
- 
g 
ee 


ede Lipe 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls, August 1933 to February 1935, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed from Public Works Funds 





= 





Month and year 


Number of 
wage 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





August 1933 to February 1935, inclusive - 


August 


$377, 307, 176 


649, 196, 746 


$727, 330, 231 








z 


September 33, 836 
121, 403 
254, 784 


270, 408 


BNE ye 
ERE53 
8s 


¥ 
o 


January 
February ns 
Merch) ....ccacisumannpeuqnceeenrccocqsceseess 


273, 583 
295, 741 
292, 696 
371, 234 
491, 166 
592, 057 
624, 286 
602, 581 
549, 910 
507, 799 
469, 874 
382, 594 


=SRN 


-_- 


? 57, 589, 895 
2 51, 644, 174 


BS 


Septem 


te 
SSsees 


z 


Novem 


54, 228, 457 
December 


1 45, 683, 081 


> 
ow 
nN bd 


January 
February 


304, 338 
272, 419 




















| Includes orders placed for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
1 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


Value of Material Orders Placed 


Tue value of materials for which purchase orders have been placed 
by the Public Works Administration program during February 1935 
amounted to slightly over $27,000,000. 

Approximately 90,000 man-months of labor will be created in the 
manufacture of material for which purchase orders were placed during 
February 1935. This accounts only for labor required in the fabrica- 


tion of material in the form in which it is to be used. In the manu- 
facture of brick, for example, only the labor employed in the manufac- 
turing process isincluded. No allowance is made for the labor required 
in taking the clay from the pits or in hauling the clay and other mate- 
rials used in the brick plant. In fabricating steel rails only labor in 
the rolling mills is counted—not labor created in mining, smelting, 
and transporting the ore, nor labor in the blast furnaces, the open- 
hearth furnaces, nor the blooming mills. 

In order to obtain data concerning the man-months of labor created 
in fabricating material, blanks are sent to each firm receiving a 
material order from the United States Government or from State 
governments or political subdivisions thereof, to be financed from the 
public works fund, asking them to estimate the number of man-hours 
of labor created in their plant in manufacturing the material specified 
in the contract. For materials purchased directly by contractors on 
the job, the Bureau estimates the man-months of labor created. 
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This estimate is made by using the experience of the manufac 
plants as shown by the Census of Manufactures, 1933. 

Over the 19-month period orders have been placed for materig|s 
valued at more than $727,000,000. It is estimated that in {, aa 
cating this material approximately 2,390,000 man-months of | 
has been or will be created. 


turing 


bor 


Emergency-Work Program 


Work was provided for 100,000 additional employees on {hp 
emergency-work program during the week ending February 28, ap 
increase of more than 6 percent when compared with the week ending 
January 31. Pay rolls increased only 2 percent comparing the same 
periods. 

Table 19 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
for workers on the emergency-work program for the weeks ending 
January 31 and February 28. 


Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, Weeks Ending Jan. 31 and Feb. 28, 1935 























Number of employees Amouut of pay 
week ending— week ending 
Geographic division _ 
Feb. 28 Jan. 31 Feb. 28 Jar 
ET AE ee RT 1, 752, 573 1, 649,605 | $15, 433, 479 $15, 117,8 
ID nik dd can ctncduetsbudauee SAE Biddcdimeieaies +2. 09 |_.._- 
ARE: eee eee wee 148, 598 127, 385 1, 736, 941 1, 362, 84 
i TSE 252, 852 268, 194 3, 730, 885 4, 226, 84 
EE ee 238, 761 236, 841 2, 319, 656 2, 264, 22 
, ° “Sees 312, 176 290, 102 2, 230, 712 2, 005, 9 
es... dn cnuccdusucuce 221, 227 203, 554 1, 069, 351 1, 075, 079 
| EEE: 122, 528 90, 759 570, 564 464, 621 
Bo EE ee eee 219, 576 218, 932 1, 141, 759 1, 371, 68¢ 
a 65, 080 48, 784 628, 729 510, 30 
EE SOE Sea ee ES ee ee eee 171, 775 165, 054 2, 004, 882 1, 836, 265 

















Increases were reported in February in 8 of the 9 geographic divi- 
sions. In the Middle Atlantic States only were there fewer people on 
work relief than during the preceding month. The West North 
Central States, which include most of the drought areas, had the 
largest number of people at work on this program. 

Table 20 shows the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for those given employment by the emergency-work program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, by months, from the 
inception of the program in March 1934 to February 1935, inclusive. 
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Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, March 1934 to February 1935 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 








Month 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 


Month 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 











1934 
March.-.------------------ 


M8)y..-------<------------ 
June.--- 
July-- 
August - 
Septem ber 








$842, 000 


. 38, 953, 678 


42, 214, 039 
42, 221, 757 
47, 244, 553 
54, 870, 823 
50, 178, 571 








February 


1, 998, 167 
2, 147, 091 
2, 299, 333 


1 2, 472, 751 
2 2, 500, 000 








$52, 861, 038 
62, 845, 540 
61, 922, 514 


1 71, 687, 596 
? 66, 000, 000 





1 Revised. 2 Preliminary. 


It was estimated that during February 2,500,000 people were 
given employment on the work program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. This does not mean, however, that at any 
given time as many as 2,500,000 people were employed. Because 
of the fact that a limit is placed on the earnings of employees, not 
more than 70 percent of this number are working during any given 
week. 

Emergency Conservation Work 

THERE was a decrease of 25,000 in the enrolled personnel in Civi- 
lian Conservation Camps comparing February with January. Total 
employment for the month amounted to over $373,000; pay rolls 
totaled over $16,300,000. 


In addition to their pay, the enrolled personnel received free 
board, clothing, and medical attention. 

Table 21 shows employment and pay rolls for emergency conserva- 
tion work for the months of January and February 1935, by type 
of work. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency 
January and February 1935 


Conservation Work, 








Number of employees Amount of pay roll 





February 


January 


February 


January 





All groups 


Enrolled personnel 


Reserve officers 


Educational advisers 


Supervisory and technical ? 


373, 884 


1 398, 717 





$16, 327, 380 


1 $16, 761, 696 








332, 710 
6, 618 
1, 287 
3 33, 269 





1 358, 840 
6, 312 

1, 286 

4 32, 279 





10, 390, 572 
1, 650, 359 
205, 765 

3 4, 080, 684 





1 11, 206, 572 
1, 574, 437 
205, 607 


‘3, 775, 080 





' Revised. 


1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 
+ 32,013 employees and pay roll of $3,969,296 included in executive service table. 
‘30,498 employees and pay roll of $3,599,808 included in executive service table. 
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Although there was a decrease in the number of enrolled 
slight increases are shown in the number of reserve officers, . 
tional advisers, and supervisory and technical employees in Fe}) 

{nformation concerning employment and pay rolls for eme: 
conservation work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
the War Department, Department of Agriculture, Treasury |) 
ment, and the Department of the Interior. The pay of the e: 
personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent are paid $45 per » 
8 percent $36 per month, and the remaining 87 percent $3 
month. 

Table 22 shows employment and pay rolls for emergency-con 
tion work, by months, January 1934 to February 1935, inclusi\ 


Table 22.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Eme: 
Conservation Work, January 1934 to February 1935 
































Number of | Amount of Number of | A: 
Month employees pay roll Month employees i 
1934 1934 
0 EER nhniggease 331, 594 | $13, 581, 506 |} September_.........___- 335, 785 
0 ee 321, 829 13, 081, 393 |} October. ...........-..- 391, 894 
EDS Par Re 247, 591 10, 792, 319 |} November__...___._._-- 387, 329 
PCs 314, 664 13, 214, 018 |} December... -....._._-- ‘ 350, 028 
REA rath ae 335, 871 14, 047, 512 
eee 280, 271 12, 641, 401 1935 
SS Est PE 389, 104 16, GR, 704 5 Jamuary...............- 1 398,717 | 11 
RS ab datiirictadeonans 385, 340 16, 363, 826 || February.............-- 373, 884 
! Revised. 


State-Road Projects 


Moke than 140,000 men were employed in building and mainta': 


State roads during the month of February. These men were 
nearly $4,600,000 for their month’s work. 


The number of employees engaged in building and maintain 
State roads in January and February 1935 by geographic divisio: 


given in table 23. 
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Employees working on new State-road work amounted to 12.8 per- 
cent of the total employed. The maintenance of existing roads )ro- 


vided work for 87.2 percent. 


Table 24 shows the number of employees engaged in the construc- 


tion and maintenance of State roads during the months January 
to February 1935, inclusive. 


1934 
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le 283.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads by 
Tab 













































































nen, Geographic Divisions, January and February 1935 ! 
iCa- — 
ary New Maintenance 
ue) Number of Number of re 
. umber 0 umber 0 
rom Geographie division employees Amount of pay roll employees Amount of pay roll 
art- 
led — — February | January | F ~ — February | January 
\f h - 
per All divisig@ihissadsnccocwed 17,940 | 23,537 | $559,581 | $760,774 |122, 200 | 120, 283 |$4,015, 590 |$4, 104, 125 
Percentage change. .....- os ee SEED Bim nnucinnwiid S| Se = 
New England..........-- 911] 1,616 | $40,100 51,432 | 8,086] 7,504] $337,694 | 307,360 
rvVa- Middle Atlantic... ..... 795 | 1,415 55, 522 83, 362 | 25,910 | 26,915 | 710,100] 771,613 
East North Central... .. 1,520 | 2,739 66,114 | 125,282 | 18,004 17,490| 670,259] 718,995 
West North Central__.._- 1,452 | 2,145 40, 412 57,920 | 12,660 | 13,454 | 496,568] 418, 606 
South Atlantie........... 6,122 | 7,635 77,719 | 113,075 | 24,887 | 22,363] 574,236 | 581,050 
East South Central -..._- 1,385 | 1,601 29, 686 50,155 | 11,428 | 10,768] 196,211 | 201,412 
ae West South Central......| 1,768] 1,585 60, 256 58,741 | 9,161] 9,147| 374,465] 400,617 
ney Mounttiitiiicsinens 1,386 | 1,581 73, 491 88,867 | 4,618] 6,191 |  265,047| 310,210 
Posie... cacaitiieliiibamess 2,601 | 3,220] 116,281] 131,940] 7,366] 6,381 | 385,317} 390,129 
Outside continental 
De A es 2 i a. ae 89 70 5, 693 4, 133 
| Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration fund. 
Table 24.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
January 1934 to February 1935! 
Number of employees working on— 
Total pay 
Month aa 
New roads | Maintenance Total 
1934 
ee, eek a, a ae 25, 345 136, 440 161, 785 $8, 684, 109 
LO 6 Sek. il ae 22, 311 126, 904 149, 215 7, 131, 604 
; TE i oe A a ITE: 19, 985 132, 144 152, 129 7, 989, 765 
Ing Agel. stellt sutlndsdtccessnce niaiilaies oe 21, 510 136, 038 157, 548 8, 407, 644 
ar Mow. .sidi secant See CRS. REE. 27, 161 167, 274 194, 435 10, 275, 139 
ald Fant. .5shds ‘Sas We AU s 37, 642 170, 879 208, 521 11, 221, 299 
jely..aimaune ROE Cats CSRS a 45, 478 168, 428 213, 906 11, 255, 685 
Augutt. Jitek Mc ohiis uns Senddbiesds bon 53, 540 180, 270 233, 810 12, 435, 163 
ing September. ............ eS Ge er 61, 865 188, 323 250, 188 13, 012, 305 
is OctebGclsip sks dbkbe shied Ll .ccksillece 71, 008 169, 235 240, 243 12, 439, 738 
3; (Er eS 66, 106 159, 451 225, 557 11, 919, 683 
5 Gy Decwecse otei sll 41, 919 134, 680 176, 599 6, 756, 087 
1935 
er Soman oo a ecenenennceshince 23, 537 120, 283 143, 820 4, 864, 899 
. VORSUIT sak icetebbld « chicane sccucddcecotdvane 17, 940 122, 209 140, 149 4, 575, 171 
TO- 

' Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works funds. 
[Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
4 Corporation 

i THERE were 10,373 employees working at the site of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation construction projects during the month of 
_ February. This is a decrease of 800 when compared with the preced- 
ing month. Pay rolls for the month amounted to over $1,000,000. 
Table 25 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 





construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during February 1935, by type of project. 
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Table 25.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the R, 
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struction Finance Corporation, February 1935 





























con- 





l = 

Number Number of| Average \ 

Type of project of wage oes man-hours | earnings on 

earners pay worked per hour 

pl 

pO ae Se ae ee BA 10, 373 | $1, 048, 593 | 1, 457, 662 $0. 719 7 
el eernsendapndtlineshnckdle nde des 4,153| 373,132] 452,784] 824 | 4, jos 3-4 
Building construction..............____.-- 147 8, 943 11, 289 . 792 Onn 
Railroad construction. -..................-- 186 6, 666 12, 207 . 546 fhe 
I pn acithabibtedcdenadinechencdies 986 50, 944 116, 291 . 438 719 
Water and sewerage.................___._- 4, 129 521, 027 737, 196 . 707 " 
EE Se ene ee 772 87, 881 127, 895 . 687 16 








Table 26 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (or- 
poration during February, by geographic divisions. 


Table 26.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, February 1935 
































Value of 
Number of} Average rer 
Geographic divisions a S ange hy man-hours | earnings - aa a 
_— pay worked per hour DI sal 
IR rts hes et adbhidneaeedin 10, 373 | $1,048,593 | 1,457, 662 $0.719 | $5, 028, 54 
a Tee. 345 27, 674 28, 707 964 | 960,829 
a csncintnimennaien 302 41, 030 35, 738 1. 148 4,134 
NS Ee eee 186 6, 666 12, 207 . 546 9, 096 
rane wees Coomera... .................... 513 35, 577 46, 601 . 763 |- 
CE a SE gS 986 50, 944 116, 293 . 438 30, 712 
ne ARR En Th A A 8, 041 886,702 | 1,218,118 . 728 4, 004, 78 














More than 70 percent of all workers on these projects were working 
in the Pacific States. Compared with January, there were decreases 
in employment in all geographic divisions except the Pacific. In- 
creased employment on the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge accounted 
for the change in the Pacific division. 

Table 27 shows data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours worked during the months April 1934 to February 1935, inclu- 
sive, on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
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27.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, April 1934 to February 1935 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 


Number of 
wage 
earners 


Number of| Average 
man-hours] earnings 
worked per hour 


Amount of 
pay rolls 





18, 731 
19, 429 
19, 022 
17, 475 
17, 221 
Septem ber 16, 809 
October 17, 482 
November 16, 502 
December 14, 321 
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Employment on these projects decreased from a peak of more than 
19,000 in May 1934 to slightly over 10,000 in February 1935. Earn- 
ings per hour averaged more than 70 cents for each month since 
June 1934. 

Orders have been placed for materials valued at more than 
$30,000,000 during the period for which data have been collected. 
More than half of this amount has been spent for steel-works and 
rolling-mill products. The next largest amount was spent for 
foundry and machine-shop products. 


Construction Projects Financed From Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


Durine February 13,106 people were employed on construction 
projects financed from governmental appropriations made by the 
Congress to the various executive departments. This is an increase 
of slightly more than 3 percent as compared with the previous month. 
The figures include employees working on contracts awarded since 
July 1, 1934. 
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Comparing February with the preceding month, there were jp. 
creases in employment in building construction, river, harbor, an 
flood-control work, naval vessels, and miscellaneous projects. [)o. 
creases were shown on road building and on water and sewerage 
systems. 

The following tables show information concerning such work oy 
construction projects on which work started since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau has no data for projects that were under way previous to that 
date. 

Table 28 shows, for the month of February 1935, employment, jay 
rolls, and man-hours worked on construction projects started since 
July 1, 1934, which are financed from direct appropriations to the 
various Federal departments and agencies, by type of project. 


Table 28.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from R. 
Governmental Appropriations, February 1935 


ular 









































Wage earners . 
“ beni Amount oe Average | ° 
ype of projec , of pay earnings | 
Maximum Weekly | rolls hours | per hour | ; 
number averem worked 
employed | ®Verae 
MM lil. 213,106 | 11,163 | $704, 190 |1, 102,864 | $0. 639 |$1, 062,087 
Building construction.................-- 3, 379 2,666 | 185,709 | 234,005 . 794 | 
ten nacnnddeninenwentnd (*) 1, 229 55, 028 90, 078 611 
River, harbor, and flood control___.....-. 4, 518 3,830 | 230,717 | 435,911 . 529 
Streets and roads..._...............--.-.- 1, 501 1, 309 46,512 | 120, 267 . 387 
it IE Ee eS PES 1, 662 1,523 | 159,093 | 181,754 . 875 
Water and sewerage.._...........-.-..-. 189 142| 10,168 15, 492 . 656 | 
EL tiiiibicrianeasserradeencss 628 464 16, 963 25, 357 . 669 | 
| 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
2 Includes weekly average for public roads. 
3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


4 Not available; average number included in total. 


Table 29 shows for the month of February, employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked on construction projects started since July |, 
1934, which are financed from regular governmental appropriations, by 


geographic divisions. 
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Table 29.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, February 1935 



































Wage earners ~ : 
Number of} Average ane 6 
Geographic divison Sictente —- man-hours | earnings Hy 
Bane Weekly | P8y worked | per hour sous 
em-| ay A placed 
ployed ! crag 
All divisions. .....------------ 13, 106 11, 163 $704,190 | 1, 102, 864 $0. 639 | 2? $1, 962, 087 
New England...........---.-.- 1, 123 987 78, 528 95, 746 . 820 452, 016 
Middle Atlantic. ......-.----- 1,117 966 81, 062 107, 538 . 754 781, 896 
Fast North Central.........-.-. 806 676 49, 254 65, 692 . 750 84, 128 
West North Central.......... 1, 583 1, 408 75, 954 143, 964 . 528 61, 499 
South Atlantic...............- 2,417 1, 946 140, 203 187, 113 . 749 266, 444 
East South Central. .......-.-. 870 766 51, 547 93, 067 . 554 52, 770 
West South Central-----...--- 3, 181 2, 588 123, 776 243, 525 . 508 121, 006 
Mountall. .cccccesodccoes.ce- 928 883 42, 730 75, 842 . 563 10, 427 
Pacific. ...-------0-2---------- 881 787 51, 431 74, 242 . 693 59, 958 
Outside continental United 
Statell.acusieeettereinancan 200 156 9, 705 16, 135 . 601 6, 692 








1! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


1 Includes $65,251 estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged to 


any specific geographic division. 


Table 30 shows, for the months August 1934 to February 1935, 
inclusive, employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construc- 
tion projects starting since July 1, 1934, which are financed from direct 
covernmental appropriations. 


Table 30.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 


Governmental Appropriations, August 1934 to February 1935 











Value of 
Number of Number of} Average : 
Month wage eye man-hours | earnings — 
earners | PSY worked | per hour 
placed 
1934 
pV oe aS ee ee 5, 601 $329, 440 557, 747 $0. 591 $150, 506 
Lo ge po ws ST See | 9, 800 493, 363 773, 685 . 638 842, 292 
eT Sea ae 13, 593 689, 604 | 1, 103, 523 - 625 982, 835 
NOURI ee 18,211 | 1,014,945 1,690, 488 . 600 3, 334, 648 
rer see 16, 276 859,998 | 1,468, 741 . 586 1, 966, 441 
1935 
io, ree ko eS a eee 12, 784 669,199 | 1,062,118 - 630 3, 163, 946 
ER ee A 13, 106 704, 190 1, 102, 864 . 639 1, 962, 087 




















Since July 1, 1934, orders have been placed for construction ma- 
terial valued at over $12,000,000. Structural and reinforcing steel 
accounted for an expenditure of over $2,500,000, while expenditures 
for engines, turbines, etc., amounted to over $2,000,000. 
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Building Construction in Principal Cities, March 1935 


ARCH was featured by a further increase in building constryc- 

tion. The increase over the preceding month was much 
greater than the normal seasonal gain. A study of comparisons 
of March and February permit figures indicate that not since 1929 
has the rate of increase been so great as during the current year. 
Comparing March 1935 with the preceding month there was an 
increase of 60.9 percent in the number and an increase of 53.5 percent 
in the value of buildings for which permits were issued. These 
data are based on reports received from 770 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over. 

There were decided increases in the number and cost of new resi- 
dential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and of additions, 
alterations, and repairs. Indicated expenditures for residential 
buildings increased over 100 percent. Increases in the value of 
residential buildings occurred in each of the 9 geographic divisions, 
ranging from 6.9 percent in the Mountain States to nearly 300 
percent in the New England States. 

Building activity as measured by March permits also showed a 
marked upturn over the corresponding month of 1934, the increase 
in the number of buildings amounting to 40.4 percent, and in value 
to nearly 75 percent. 

Each of the first 3 months of 1935 has shown a decided increase 
over the same months of the preceding year. The 1935 first-quarter 
figures show a gain of 32.6 percent in the number and a gain of 
45.2 percent in the estimated value of buildings for which permits 
were issued. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 770 Identical Cities, February 
and March 1935 























N a Estimated cost 
Class of construction — . 
March | F a a. March | February al 
1985 1935 | change 1985 1935 change 
I i i cn ciiinseemeetinel 34, 277 | 20,932 | +60.9 |$60, 420,812 |$39, 373,083 | +53 5 
New residential buildings--...........-.--.-- 4,153 | 1,940 | +82.9 | 20,350,706 | 10,015,838 | +103. 2 
New nonresidential buildings. .............-.- 5,816 | 3,200 | +81.8 | 22, 283,658 | 16,672,485 | +33. 7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............ 24, 308 | 15,792 | +53.9 | 17,786,448 | 12,684,760 | +40.2 
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The information published in this study is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor from 770 identical cities having a population of 10,000 or over. 

The permit data are collected from local building officials on forms 
mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where 
the State departments of labor collect and forward the information to 
the Federal Bureau. 

The cost figures are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for their permits to build. No land costs are included. 
Only building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enum- 
erated are shown. 

Federal and State contract figures are collected from the various 
public agencies which have the power to award contracts. 


Comparisons by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 2 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction in 770 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over, during February and March 1935, by 
geographic division. 


Table 2.— Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 770 Identical Cities, 
February and March 1935 






























































New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
mated cost) mated cost) 
Geographic division - 2 
ercent- . ercent- 
March 1935 ~~ age | March 1935 a i age 
change change 
rf SG $20, 350, 706 | $10,015,838 | +103.2 | $22, 283,658 | $16, 672, 485 +33. 7 
New oe 1, 172, 064 307, 670 +280. 9 1, 031, 876 3, 092, 482 —66. 6 
Middle Atlantic. ..........-- 6, 976, 012 3, 715, 980 +87. 7 7, 589, 266 2, 679, 842 +183. 2 
East North Central.........- 1, 806, 495 986, 845 +83. 1 3, 995, 129 1, 462, 124 +173. 2 
West North Central... .._._- 1, 279, 664 643, 098 +99. 0 1, 819, 284 342, 790 +430. 7 
South Atlantic..............- 4, 627, 399 1, 426, 527 +224. 4 746, 575 2, 767, 928 —73.0 
East South Central. ......... 329, 613 157,012 | +109.9 1, 564, 775 375, 177 +317. 1 
West South Central........_. 976, 447 820, 035 +19.1 367, 537 1, 338, 471 —72.5 
Mountain asbdsekdbteneowesd 340, 608 318, 550 +6.9 792, 516 117, 876 +572. 3 
, ss 2, 842, 404 1, 640, 121 +73. 2 4, 376, 700 4, 495, 795 —2.6 
Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) Num 
Geographic division Per- Per- | der of 
March 1935 ~~ centage! March 1935 a centage| Cities 
change change 

AN Gaeticcncsicsccducs $17, 786, 448 |$12, 684,760 | +40. 2 |$60, 420,812 |$39, 373,083 | +53. 5 770 
New E eid tigen cos 1, 566,946 | 1,445,472 | +8.4] 3,770,886 | 4,845,624 | —22.2 113 
Middle Atlantic..........._. 5,819,157 | 4,023,298 | +44.6 | 20,384,435 | 10,419,120 | +95.6 173 
East North Central..._____. 3, 340,871 | 1,815,650 | +84.0 | 9,142,495 | 4, 264,619 |+114.4 188 
West North Central____..__- 1, 045, 707 645, 084 | +62.1 | 4,144,655 1,630,972 |+154.1 69 
South Atlantic. ............- 2,174,139 | 1,470,353 | +47.9 | 7,548,113 | 5,664,808 | +33.2 70 
East South Central_......___ 492, 154 471,135 | +4.5 | 2,386,542 1,003,324 |+137.9 29 
West South Central........- 639, 204 535, 548 | +19.4 | 1,983,278 | 2,694,054 | —26.4 46 
TT 350, 187 470, 480 | —25.6 | 1,483,311 906, 906 | +63. 6 24 
DO ennnccnuncin 2, 357,993 | 1,807,740 | +30.4 | 9,577,007 | 7,943,656 | +20.6 58 
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Comparing March with February, increases in the value of res; 
tial building occurred in each of the nine geographic divisions, ra; 
from 6.9 percent in the Mountain States to nearly 300 percent i; 
New England States. 


Increases in indicated expenditures for new nonresidential buil«i; 
were shown in 5 of the 9 geographic divisions. In March, pers; 
were issued for new nonresidential buildings in the Mountain Sj, 


having an estimated value of more than 6 times the nonreside 


in 8 of the 9 geographic divisions. Value of total constru: 
increased in 7 of the 9 divisions, the West North Central showin: 
largest percentage of increase. 

Table 3 shows the number of new residential buildings, of 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, «1 


total building construction in 770 cities during February and M: 


1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 3.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Buildi: 


Construction in 770 Identical Cities, February and March 1935 



































aen- 


cing 


i the 


ntial 
buildings for which permits were issued during the previous mont! 
Increases in the value of additions, alterations, and repairs occ.) 


red 
tlon 
the 


Lew 
d of 


rch 


New residential | New nonresidential; Additions, altera- Total constr 
buildings buildings tions, and repairs ane 
Geographic division Per- Per- Per- 
Mar. | Feb. | cent- | Mar.| Feb. | cent- | Mar.| Feb. | cent- | Mar.| Feb. 
1935 | 19385 | age | 1935 | 1935 | age | 1935 | 1935 | age | 1935 | 1935 
change change change 
All divisions. -......-.. 3, 549) 1,940) +82.9) 5,816) 3,200) +81. 8/24, 308/15, 792 Poe: epee 932 
New England_____..- 213 57\+273.7| 485) 136)+256.6| 2,109) 1, 143) +84. 5) 2,807 4 33 
Middle Atlantic-_--__. 735} 200/+153.4) 1,041; 413/+152.1) 5,277) 2,931] +80.0) 7,053) 3, 634 
East North Central_- 342 158}+-116. 5} 1, 268 538|+-135. 7| 3,887) 2,069) +87.9) 5,497} 2, 765 
West North Central__ 358 184) +-94. 6 590 282|-+-109. 2) 1, 765 894) +97. 4) 2,713) 1, 360 
South Atlantic__._-.- 637} 349) +82.5) 572) 431) +32.7| 3,207) 2,341) +37.0) 4,416) 3, 121 
East South Central -- 116 66) +75.8 212 154} +37. 6) 1, 463) 1, 135; +28.9) 1,791) 1,355 
West South Central..| 378) 363) +4.1) 383) 328) +16.8) 1,615) 1,105) +46.2) 2,376) 1,796 
Mountain..........-- 99 66) +50.0) 169) 121) +39.7| 778) 621) +25.3) 1,046) 808 
Dna tcndtinttiontee 671; 407) +64.9) 1,006) 797) +37. 5) 4,207) 3,553) +18.4) 5,974) 4,757 























Increases in the number of new residential buildings, of new 


non- 


residential buildings, and of additions, alterations, and repairs ov- 
curred in each of the nine geographic divisions, comparing March 


with February. 
The amount of building construction of all types registered a 
crease of over 100 percent in the New England States and of 


n in- 


over 


90 percent in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and West 


North Central States. 


Table 4 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and thie 
number of families provided for in such dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 770 identical cities for February and March 1935, by 


geographic divisions. 
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Table 4.—-Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
770 Identical Cities, February and March 1935 








1-family dwellings 


2-family dwellings ! 
































Families pro- : Families pro- 
Estimated cost - Estimated cost 7 
Geographie division vided for vided for 

. Febru- 

March | February | March | Febru-| March | February | March ory 

1935 1935 1935 ary 1935 1935 1935 ' 1935 1988 

| 

New England_.-......---|$1, 125, 264 $250, 170 205 53 $46, 800 $22, 500 14 6 
Middle Atlantic. ....-.-- 2, 871,912 | 1, 154, 830 651 254 337, 100 83, 150 106 21 
East North Central.....| 1,723, 995 914, 045 331 150 47, 500 28, 800 13 9 
West North Central..--| 1, 172, 664 591, 488 344 173 57, 000 16, 000 18 5 
South Atlantic.......--- 1,925,117 | 1,028, 341 548 313 32, 655 38, 394 29 32 
East South Central--.--- 269, 913 114, 212 110 60 28, 700 10, 900 10 q 
West South Central_...- 843, 062 684, 275 345 327 85, 685 104, 150 51 54 
Mount@ilh. asectnedncees 293, 133 216, 050 87 61 37, 275 5, 000 16 2 
Pacifie. : cscnsisbbnsieeined 2, 289, 629 | 1, 222,971 618 358 227, 125 249, 700 70 69 
Tet. intiesecnast 12, 514, 689 | 6, 176, 382 3, 239 1,749 899, 840 558, 594 327 207 
Percentage change......| +102.6 |--..-.-.... 404.2 }........ GU, Potmnago sic +58. 0 |....... 














Geographic division 








New England........... 
Middle Atlantic. ._.._-- 
East North Central_._-.- 
West North Central. ._- 
South Atlantie.......... 
East South Central__... 
West South Central... 
Mountemi..casé05c-c.. os 
Pacifie.c.nccdtbioacs es 


Total csestswenesss 
Percentage change 





Multifamily dwellings ? 


ings 


| Total, all kinds of housekeeping dwell- 





Estimated cost 


Families pro- 


Estimated cost 


Families pro- 
































vided for vided for 

March | February | March | Febru-| March | February | March F — 

1935 1935 1935 jary1935| 1935 1935 1935 1935 
0 $35, 000 0 12 |$1, 172,064 | $307,670 219 71 
$3, 567,000 | 2,313, 000 1, 108 705 | 6,776,012 | 3, 550, 980 1, 865 980 
35, 000 44, 000 12 13 | 1,806, 495 986, 845 356 172 
35, 000 32, 000 14 18 | 1, 264, 664 639, 488 376 196 
2, 648, 627 299, 792 &Y4 134 | 4,606,399 | 1,366,527 1,471 479 
0 0 0 298, 613 125, 112 120 69 
47, 700 30, 410 27 23 976, 447 818, 835 423 404 
2, 000 17, 500 3 6 332, 408 238, 550 106 69 
210, 650 167, 450 102 66 | 2,727,404 | 1,640,121 790 | 493 
6, 545,977 | 2,939, 152 2, 160 977 |19, 960, 506 | 9, 674, 128 5, 726 2, 933 
lf oS ae > 406.3 |....... 

| 





‘Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Permits were issued during March 1935 for new dwellings to house 
5,726 families. This is nearly twice the number of families provided 
for in new dwellings as indicated by February permits. 

The estimated value of these new dwellings was over 100 percent 
greater than the value of the new dwellings for which permits were 
issued during the preceding month. 

Increases were shown in the number of families provided for in 
1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, and apartment houses, com- 
paring March permits with those issued during the preceding month. 

Table 5 gives index numbers of indicated expenditures for new 
residential buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, 
alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations. 
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INDEXES OF VALUE OF BUILDINGCONSTRUCTION. | 
(Monthly Average /929 +100) 
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Table 5.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expend 


pn ; Ires 
for Building Construction 


{Monthly average, 1929= 100} 








Indicated expenditures for— Indicated expenditur 



































Fam- Fam- an 
ilies | ,, New | Addi- ilies New | Addi- 
Month | pro- — non- | tions, | Total Month pro- — non- | tions, ! 
vided dential resi- | altera-| con- vided dential resi- | altera : 
for build. \de2tial| tions, | strue- for build. |dential) tions, 1. 
in build-|and re-| tion inane build- jand ri 
8S | ings | pairs 8S | ings | pairs 
1930 1933 
February .-.--| 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 |! February....| 5.6 4.6 8.9} 14.2 
March....--- 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 March..-_.... 7.3 4.2 6.9 20. 9 
1931 1934 
February..-.-| 40.3 | 30.3 | 43.8 | 48.6 37.9 || February...) 3.8 3.2) 10.3 2.2 
Ss 53.4 | 40.7] 76.4) 58.0 57.1 ||} March.....-- 7.2 5.7 10.9 | 27.0 
1932 | 1985 
1 
February...-.| 13.0 9.1 16.5 | 26.7 14.3 | January...... 7.3 5.1 11.1 27.9 
March.....-- 15. 4 10.7 18.1 27.0 15.7 || February....| 85 5.6 13.9 | 29.7 
|| March....... 16.6 | 11.4] 186) 41.6 




















The index number of families provided for during March 1935 was 
higher than for any month since November 1931. 

The index numbers of indicated expenditures for new resideitia! 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, 
and repairs, and for total building construction were all higher during 
March 1935 than for March 1934 or February 1935. 

Only once since August 1931 has the index number of indicated 
expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs risen as hig), a: 
during the current month. 


Comparison with Year Ago 


TABLE 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o! 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repuirs 
and of total building construction in 761 identical cities having 3 
population of 10,000 or over, March 1934 and March 1935. 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 761 Identical Cities, Marc! 
1934 and March 1935 


= 


New residential buildings (estimated | New nonresidential buildings 
cost) mated cost) 

























Geographic division Percent: 


March 1935 | March 1934 | P — March 1935 | March 1934 ag 











All divisions............--- $20, 285,725 | $8, 787,388 +130.9 | $22,095,951 | $13, 746, 224 
New England___......_.__- 1, 164, 064 968, 302 +20.2| 1,023,714} 1,120,119; —&. 











































Middle Atlantic............| 6,971,012 3, 036, 275 +129. 6 7, 497, 366 3, 563, 896 +110.4 
East North Central._.....- 1, 775, 495 760, 594 +133. 4 3, 909, 559 2, 109, 990 +30. 9 
West North Central_....... 1, 246, 613 710, 080 +75. 6 1, 817,159 1, 367, 152 
South Atlantic............- 4, 639, 469 699, 614 +563. 1 746, 625 2, 136, 769 —6o.1 
East South Central........ 329, 613 89, 305 +269. 1 1, 564, 775 380, 978 +310.) 
West South Central........ 976, 447 659, 829 +48. 0 367, 537 470, 358 —21.9 
PE nccnnuncesccorcos 340, 608 126, 875 +168. 5 792, 516 801, 861 L.4 
BREED. canasentncnnecseoces 2, 842, 404 7 4, 376, 700 1, 795, 101 +143.5 
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Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 761 Identical Cities, March 
1934 and March 1935—Continued 









































Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 
pairs (estimated cost) cost) 

i Geer 

Geographic division J ‘" ro 

= March | March ae March | March — cities 

1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change 

All divisions ae ae $17, 742, 113 |$11, 912, 147 +48. 9 |$60, 123, 789 |$34, 445, 759 +74.5 761 
New England. ...-..-..----- 1, 557,996 | 1, 562, 747 —.3 | 3,745,774 | 3,651, 168 +2.6 110 
Middle Atlantic....-.----- 5, 816, 757 3, 907, 051 +48.9 | 20, 285,135 | 10, 507, 222 +93. 1 173 
East North Central. -.-.-.-- 3, 295, 626 1, 878, 066 +75. 5 8, 980, 680 4, 748, 650 +89. 1 181 
West North Central__.---- 1, 041, 627 645, 312 +61.4 4, 105, 399 2, 722, 544 +50.8 68 
South Atlantioc.........-.- 2, 187, 904 1, 154, 714 +89. 5 7, 573, 998 3, 991, 097 +89. 8 71 
Fast South Central........ 492, 154 342,467 | +43.7 | 2,386, 542 812,750 | +193. 6 29 
West South Central__----- 639, 294 432, 170 +47.9 1, 983, 278 1, 562, 357 +26.9 46 
Mountaltl....as¢eseeodecsos 352, 762 262, 557 +34. 4 1, 485, 886 1, 191, 293 +24. 7 25 
Pacific..--.-------------- .| 2,357,993 1, 727, 063 +36. 5 9, 577, 097 5, 258, 67 +82. 1 58 





There were increases in the value of buildings for which permits 
were issued in each of the nine geographic divisions comparing March 
1935 with the corresponding month of the previous year. The highest 
increase occurred in the East South Central States and the lowest in 
the New England States. While increases were shown in both types 
of new buildings and in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings, by far the largest percentage increase occurred in new 
residential buildings. The increase for the country as a whole for 
residential buildings amounted to over 130 percent. In the South 
Atlantic States the value of buildings for which permits were issued 
in March 1925 was nearly seven times as great as the value in March 
of the preceding year. ‘The large increase in the South Atlantic States 
was caused, for the most part, by the pick up in private building opera- 
tions in the city of Washington and by the erection of a P. W. A. low-cost 
housing project in Atlanta,Ga. Increases in the value of new nonresi- 
dential buildings were shown in 5 of the 9 geographic divisions. Indi- 
cated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings increased in all geographic divisions except the New England. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing buildings, and of total building construction in 761 identical 
cities, March 1934 and March 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 7.—Number of Buildings, Alterations and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 761 Identical Cities, March 1934 and March 1935 

































































New residential | New nonresidential) Additions, altera- 

buildings buildings tions, and repairs | 7 °tal construction 

Geographic division Per- Per- Per- Per- 
- Mar. | Mar.| cent- | Mar.| Mar.| cent- | Mar.| Mar.| cent- | Mar. | Mar.| cent- 

1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934] age | 1935 | 1934 age | 1935 | 1934) age 

change change change change 
All divisions. ........ 3, 523) 1, 499)+-135.0) 5,771) 4,992) +-15. 6/24, 300/17, 436 +39. 4/33, 594 23, 927) +40. 4 
New England.__...__ 211 127| +66. 1 478 312) +53. 2) 2,096) 1,673) +25.3) 2,785) 2,112) +31.9 
Middle Atlantic... __ 734 288)+-154. 9) 1,041 573) +81.7| 5,273) 3,890) +35.6) 7,048) 4,751) +48.3 
East North Central_. 334 123)+-171. 5) 1, 235 §26|+-134. 8| 3,877) 2,499) +55. 1) 5,446) 3,148) +73.0 
West North Central__ 162)+111.1 584 415) +-40.7| 1,751) 1,159) +51.1) 2,677) 1,736, +54. 2 
South Atlantic......_ 638 185) +244. 9 573 349} +64. 2) 3, 237) 2,321) +39. 5) 4, 448 2, 855) +55. 8 
East South Central. . 116 38) +-205. 3 212) 1,407) --84.9) 1, 463 927; +-58.8) 1,791| 2,366) —24.3 
West South Central_. 140|+170.0| 383) 425) —9.9| 1,615] 1,050) +53.8) 2,376) 1,615) +47.1 
Mountain............ 99 1190.3 1 150} +127} 781) 579) +34.9| 1,049} 772) +35.9 
ig 671| 393) +70.7| 1,096] 835! +31. 3! 4,207) 3,344) +25.8! 5,974) 4,572! +30.7 
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The increase in the number of building operations was spreaq 
throughout the United States. All geographic divisions, except th 
East South Central, registered gains comparing March 1935 wit) 
March 1934. In the case of residential building, there was gy 
increase in all geographic divisions, with the total increase amounting 
to 135 percent. Increases in the number of additions, alterations 
and repairs to existing buildings also occurred in each of the nine 
geographic divisions. 

Table 8 shows the number of family-dwelling units provided and the 
estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits were iss\jeq 
in 761 identical cities during March 1934 and March 1935, by veo- 
graphic divisions. 


Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
761 Identical Cities, March 1934 and March 1935 








1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings | 




















Families provid- Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost ed for Estimated cost vided for 
March March March | March| March March | March) March 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 134 
New England---_......- $1, 121, 264 | $853, 302 204 120 $42, 800 $40, 000 12 
Middle Atlantic. _..._- 2, 866,912 | 1, 264, 375 650 242 337, 100 192, 900 106 
East North Central_.___ 1, 692, 995 695, 494 323 116 47, 500 44, 100 13 
West North Central. .__| 1, 139, 613 704, 280 328 161 57, 000 5, 800 18 
South Atlantic.......__. 1, 937, 187 653, 564 549 175 32, 655 26, 050 29 17 
East South Central__-..- 269, 913 81, 305 110 35 28, 700 6, 500 10 { 
West South Central__..| 843,062 491, 979 345 129 85, 685 34, 850 51 18 
EES REET 293, 133 125, 275 87 42 37, 275 1, 600 16 
hale SS EE RR 2, 289, 629 | 1, 258, 039 618 349 227, 125 234, 000 70 
ee 12, 453, 708 | 6, 127, 613 3, 214 1, 369 895, 840 585, 800 325 
Percentage change... _.. OS vee _. 5 § C-ageniee Ok 5 ere & +75.7 

















Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
dwellings 





Multifamily dwellings ? 

































Geographic division Estimated cost — ” Estimated cost wy 
March March | March | March}; March March | March | March 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

New England_-__.._._.. 0 0 0 © |$1, 164,064 | $893, 302 216 | = 130 
Middle Atlantic. --_... ..|$3, 567, 000 |$1, 479, 000 1, 108 693 | 6,771,012 | 2,936,275 | 1,864 990 
East North Central___.- 35, 000 21, 000 12 4 | 1,775, 495 760, 594 348 130 
West North Central_.-_- 35, 000 0 14 0 | 1,231, 613 710, 080 360 163 
South Atlantic........_- 2, 648, 627 20, 000 894 4 | 4,618, 469 609,614 | 1,472 196 
East South Central_.-_-_- 0 1, 500 0 4 298, 613 89, 305 120 43 
West South Central - --- 47, 700 8, 000 27 4 976, 447 534, 829 423 151 
Siw isdéecntocenn 2, 000 0 3 0 332, 408 126, 875 106 4 
a a ag a 210, 650 161, 500 102 78 | 2,727,404 | 1, 653, 539 790 404 
SR a 6, 545,977 | 1, 691, 000 2, 160 787 |19, 895, 525 | 8,404,413 | 5,699,) 2,341 
Percentage change. -..-..- Gas 8 tesesccawecs +174. 5 |........ 4 Se eee 4+143.4 |__..... 
























1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with‘stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
The number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings in 
March 1935 was nearly two and one-half times as great as the number 
provided in March of the preceding year. The increase was not 
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confined to any one section, all geographic divisions providing more 
dwelling units during March 1935 than during the preceding March. 
The increase in the number of family-dwelling units to be provided in 
multifamily dwellings was much greater than the increase in 1-family 
dwelling or in 2-family dwelling units. 


eto ee 


Construction from Public Funds, March 1935 


OMPARING March with February, there were marked increases 

in the value of awards for both Federal and non-Federal projec ts 
financed from the Public Works Administration fund. There was 
a decrease, however, in the value of awards financed from direct 
governmental appropriations. The value of all Federal projects 
for which contracts were awarded in March amounted to more than 
$90,000,000. This compares with February awards totaling nearly 
$83,000,000. 

Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded and force account 
work started for Federal construction projects to be financed from 
Public Works Administration funds during February and March 
1935, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction P; 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 





— = 





















































. or River, harbor, an id. 
Building construction Public roads control proj 1 
Geographic division _ . 
March February March February March Fe 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 

RE GIR. 2 ccccuntonand $2,716,465 | $7,334,247 |$17,098, 225 |$16,873,725 | $3,559,394 | $2 99 
New England...........-- 373,778 | 2,620,857 | 488,854 | 329, 161 107,137 | 
Middle Atlantic.........-.- 625, 016 930, 111 1, 539, 060 531, 747 3, 350 0 
East North Central_.._.-- 365, 019 337, 459 4, 029, 131 3, 378, 343 2, 992, 418 e 

West North Central--.--- 196, 576 75, 424 1, 589, 846 2, 763, 802 49, 551 
South Atlantic........-... 328, 857 2, 395, 045 1, 898, 335 2, 645, 105 32, 000 l, 212 
East South Central-_-..-.--- 11, 975 51, 874 1, 554, 121 1, 825, 449 0 | 0 
West South Central__.-.-- 529, 553 45, 679 2, 998, 022 2, 216, 576 39, 667 | 
ee 55, 732 466, 483 1, 674, 955 1, 555, 425 184, 85T Rh4 
, Se ure eee 224, 975 241, 166 1, 325, 901 1, 628, 117 5, 580 2K) 

Outside continental 
United States........... 4, 984 170, 149 0 0 144, 840 
| Streets androads!| Naval vessels | Reclamation projects Forest 










































































Geographic division March Febru- March F oe. March Febru- March | 
1935 1066 1935 tA 1935 at A 1935 
5 1935 1935 
PS ee $314, 948 |$391, 673 ($184, 065 $1 5, 504 |$25, 806, 653 | $596,698 | $7, 868 
New England.........-.- 38, 984 0 9, 706 0 0 0 0 | 
Middle Atlantic. _....-- 0 0 0 41, 352 0 0 0 | 
East North Central-_.-.-- 45, 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 
West North Central--_-- 7, 140 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Atlantie_......--- 86, 068 | 259,099 | 174, 359 94, 152 2, 970, 000 0 0 
East South Central_-_--- 4, 500 1, 365 0 0 | 22, 030, 000 0 7, 868 
West South Central--.-.- 0 9, 840 0 0 0 1, 501 0 
| RSENS: 95, 050 47, 155 0 0 706, 392 514, 380 0 
cae 4, 429 57,477 0 0 100, 261 80, 817 0 
Outside continental 
United States........- 33, 777 16, 737 0 0 0 0 0 
ewe Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
March February March February March Febr . 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 19 
All divisions.............- $12, 413 $2,915 | $425, 941 $473, 352 | $50, 125,972 | $28, ( | 
| —— | = 1 
New England_...........- 0 0 7,471 7,786 | 1,025,930 | 2,957, 804 } 
Middle Atlantic._.......-- 0 0 55, 324 163, 803 2, 222, 750 1,6 
East North Central-_--_---- 0 0 40, 872 11, 107 7, 472, 440 4, 019, 244 ( 
West North Central-__...-- 0 0 93, 291 6, 124 1, 936, 404 2, 945, 64 
South Atlantic...........- 1, 435 2, 915 33, 162 90, 368 5, 524, 216 6, 887, 89 
East South Central-_-...--- 0 0 23, 028 879 23, 631, 492 1,8 
West South Central_..._.- 0 0 18, 320 14, 842 3, 585, 562 2, 3 
ETE 0 0 23,171 25, 877 2, 740, 151 2, 76 
a 5, 000 0 20, 958 79, 365 1, 687, 104 2, 09 
Outside continental 
United States.........-- 5, 978 0 110, 344 73, 201 299, 923 __ 558, 247 : 



























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Increases were shown in the value of contracts awarded for road 
building; river, harbor, and flood-control work; naval vessels; reclama- 
tion projects; and water and sewerage systems, comparing Marc! 
with February. Decreases occurred in the value of contracts awardc( 
for building construction and for miscellaneous projects. 

Important awards financed from Federal funds during Marv) 
included the construction of Mohawk Dam near Warsaw, Ohio, ‘0 
cost over $1,700,000; the construction of Beach City Dam, near 
Beach City, Ohio, to cost over $800,000; and the construction 0! 
Moon Lake Dam, near Duchesne, Utah, to cost over $500,000. 
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Table 10 shows the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started during February and March 1935, for non-Federal 
construction projects to be financed from the non-Federal Public 
Works Administration fund, by geographic divisions. 


Table 10.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 



























































a , Water and sewerage 
Building construction | Streets and roads! systems 
Geographic division 
February March | February February 
March 1935 1935 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 
- — 
All divisiott@.s5.ciscinccnnaaesk $16, 287, 862 $13, 398, 956 |$3, 893, 964 $1, 733, 626 | $12, 937,650 | $5, 484, 566 
New EngiaQ@sh iccciccokennens 1, 328, 447 1, 432, 150 474, 161 535, 742 146, 055 3, 652 
Middle AtiamGit. <..<«c<<<<c--- 8, 237, 025 5, 479, 587 665, 137 9, 736 2, 555, 246 1, 553, 065 
East North Central........... 1, 046, 912 460, 229 | 1, 603, 620 305, 794 5, 364, 606 453, 904 
West North Central_....--.-- } 266, 670 2, 733, 800 820, 813 60, 735 125, 111 974, 557 
South Atlantic............--.- | 968, 313 880, 079 11,313 | 350, 962 638, 214 484, 947 
East South Central..........- | 19, 084 391, 504 24, 493 93, 864 370, 414 240, 782 
West South Central_........-.- 998, 829 706, 432 293, 657 218, 246 2, 020, 015 734, 061 
M ountelii.acatcchabtaputabcece 823, 527 138, 971 0 144, 155 402, 480 200, 723 
Pacific... « <a icameticbie beck bickneiikes | 2, 425, 071 1, 121, 067 770 0 1, 315, 509 838, 875 
Outside continental United | 
States...ccistinaiaded ie dimbeldl | 173, 984 55, 137 0 14, 392 0 0 
Railr a Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division i 
February March | February February 
ee 1935 1935 © | March 1935) " "i935 
All divisiettucgeccses Foitin Melisa $2, 000, 501 0 $757, 306 |$1, 395, 156 | $35,877, 283 | $22,012, 304 
Now Engin, acadsccdcackeo 0 0 59, 954 0 2, 008, 617 1, 971, 544 
Middle Atlantic. ............. 1, 238, 774 0 500, 870 49, 168 13, 197, 052 7, 091, 556 
East North Central........... 718, 238 0 14, 800 7, 324 8, 748, 176 1, 227, 251 
West North Central.........- 0 0 30,120 | 1,117,992 1, 242, 714 4, 887, 084 
South AtlamGi@ 0 .....<.s<.<.. 43, 489 0 0 12, 760 1, 661, 329 1, 728, 748 
East South Central..........- 0 0 133, 318 71, 960 547, 309 798, 110 
West South Central_.........- 0 0 9, 827 129, 202 3, 322, 328 1, 787, 941 
Mountel....ndaitéeeccecescces 0 0 3, 548 6, 750 1, 229, 555 490, 599 
Pacific eee | 0 0 4, 869 0 3, 746, 219 1, 959, 942 
Outside continental United 
Statel..coddatiuh<cceadcss< 0 0 0 0 173, 984 69, 529 




















! Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


There were increases in the value of construction awards for build- 
ing projects, street and road paving, water and sewerage systems, and 
railroad construction, comparing March with February. The in- 
crease in March over February in total construction financed from 
the non-Federal fund amounted to over $13,000,000. Non-Federal 
Public Work construction projects are financed by loans and grants 
awarded by the Public Works Administration. For the most part, 
these awards are made to State governments or political subdivisions 
thereof. Occasionally, however, loans are made to private firms. 
By far the larger number of private loans have been made to rail- 
road companies. In the case of allotments to States, cities, and coun- 
ties, the Federal Government grants outright not more than 30 per- 
cent of the cost of construction. The other 70 percent is financed 
by the local agency. Loans made to private firms must be paid in 
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full during the time specified in the loan contract. Interest is charged 
for all loans. 

Contracts were awarded during March for the following important 
construction projects to be financed from non-Federal Public Works 
Administration loans and grants: For extension and remodeling of 
municipal building in New York City to cost over $1,300,000; for a 
Coney Island sewage treatment plant to cost over $1,100,000; for 
sewerage contracts in the Chicago Sanitary District to cost over 
$4,000,000; for a hydroelectric plant in Greenwood County, S. C., to 
cost nearly $500,000; for additions to the water system in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to cost nearly $700,000; and for construction and repairs 
of school buildings in Los Angeles, Calif., to cost nearly $600,000. 

Table 11 shows the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started during February and March 1935 on Federal construc- 
tion projects to be financed from appropriations made by Congress 
direct to the Federal departments. 


Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental Appropriation 











River, harbor, and flood- 


Building construction Public roads control project 








Geographic division 












































| 
February , February , Februar 
March 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 March 1935 193 

All divisions. .........-- $3, 347,803 | $3,320, 543 $259, 242 $163,120 | $5,407,290 | $5, 162,73 
New England........--- 175, 164 74, 340 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic... _-- 293, 677 247, 178 0 0 11, 439 29, 943 
East North Central----- 341, 022 287, 812 55, 227 0 157, 673 147, 371 
West North Central. --_- 715, 185 116, 736 40, 517 23, 655 232, 220 57, 300 
South Atlantic_......._- 869, 506 1, 233, 605 0 0 3, 031, 404 851, 966 
East South Central-.-._- 246, 081 169, 776 0 0 41, 879 225, 862 
West South Central_.-__- 240, 027 811, 938 34, 197 0 1, 829, 659 2, 305, 167 
SR ae 223, 881 220, 352 129, 301 104, 027 13, 354 0 
eee 234, 431 121, 016 0 35, 438 69, 662 1, 544, 121 
Outside continental 

United States__.....-- 8, 829 37, 790 0 0 20, 000 1, 000 























Streets and roads ! Naval Reclamation projects 

































Geographic division Seb Feb 7 
ebruary ebruary ebruary 
March 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 

All divisions...........-- $184, 324 $80,487 | $1,135,500 | $23, 507, 494 2 $979, 854 3 $132, 700 
New England._.......-- 4, 000 0 0 28, 000 0 0 
Middle Atlantic. ...._-- 0 0 1,500 | 22,700,000 0 0 
East North Central__-_.- 0 0 0 0 148, 568 0 
West North Central. -_- 0 0 0 0 649, 366 
South Atlantic__.......- 177, 924 72, 320 139, 700 125, 000 7, 700 
East South Central-.-.-_- 0 0 0 0 0 
West South Central-_.__- 0 0 0 0 10, 000 
Waowunteim. ............- 0 0 0 0 120, 320 
7S 0 3, 667 776, 500 506, 194 38, 700 
Outside continental 

United States......... 2, 400 4, 500 217, 800 148, 300 0 























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 4 
4 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic division. q 
* Includes $4,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. MJ 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental Appropriation—Continued 
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Water and sewerage 






























systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
February February February 
March 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 March 1935 1935 

All divisions.........-.- $52, 183 $12, 200 $459, 712 $309, 864 |2$11, 825, 908 | 3 $32,689,138 
New England.........-- 0 0 7, 285 16, 466 186, 449 118, 806 
Middle Atlantic. .....-- 0 0 132, 733 31, 095 439,349 | 23, 008, 216 
East North Central---.- 0 0 34, 753 0 737, 243 435, 183 
West North Central. - -- 6, 158 0 73, 140 0 1, 716, 586 204, 691 
South Atlantic.......... 31, 025 12, 200 35, 718 52, 740 4, 292, 977 2, 355, 531 
East South Central-.--.-- 0 0 21, 614 0 309, 574 395, 638 
West South Central_-._-_. 0 0 24, 048 0 2, 137, 931 3, 132, 105 
MountGl. « ogducntiunce« 0 0 0 0 486, 856 387, 679 
ie Ree i 0 0 86, 661 119,418 | 1,205,954 | 2, 365, 354 
Outside continental 

United States......... 15, 000 0 43, 760 90, 145 307, 789 281, 735 





























1 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic division. 
3 Includes $4,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


All types of construction financed from direct appropriations to the 


Federal Government, except naval vessels, showed increases com- 
paring March with February. Data shown in table 12 are in addition 


to work financed from the Public Works Administration fund. 
tables 9 and 10, pp. 1382 and 1383.) 


(See 


Table 12 gives the value of public-building and highway-construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments for March 
1934 and for February and March 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Table 12. 





Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by the State Governments, by Geographic Divisions 








Geographic division 


Value of awards for public buildings 


Value of awards for highway con- 
struction 








March 
1935 


February 
1935 


March 
1934 





AR Ge ee... 


2 
Middle Atlantic. ._......___. 
East North Central.......__- 
West North Central._._..... 
South Atlantic............__. 
East South Central. ......._- 
West South Central.......__- 
Mountain 
Pacific 














-| $596,692 | $572, 546 
. 13, 208 35, 743 
. 77, 370 106, 962 
P 289, 614 161, 313 
0 2, 795 

° 102, 956 15, 910 
o © 0 

4 97, 935 135, 936 
5, 000 

° 15, 609 108, 887 


483, 750 
1, 525, 687 
501, 453 
389, 982 
458, 185 


1, 133, 568 
188, 783 


, 





$4, 775, 398 











March February March 
1935 1935 1934 

$2, 789, 966 | $2,141,601 | $5, 626, 213 
45, 975 0 4, 754 
0 331, 495 682, 614 
634, 209 306, 215 2, 554, 116 
317, 251 384, 820 145, 454 
290, 834 141, 982 672, 524 
25, 366 30, 859 17, 238 
436, 690 503, 332 192, 987 
15, 284 0 21, 518 
1, 024, 357 442,898 | 1,335,008 











The value of State buildings for which contracts were awarded 
during March 1935, while slightly higher than during February, was 
less than one-eighth the March 1934 total. Awards for State high- 
ways were more than 30 percent greater during March 1935 than dur- 
ing February, but amounted to less than one-half the March 1934 


total. 


















COST OF LIVING 





Typical Family Budgets of Executive, Clerk, and Wage 
Earner in San Francisco, November 1934 


HREE quantity and cost budgets for San Francisco, priced for 

November 1934, are given in a recent report of the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economies, of the University of 
California.! These budgets are not household accounts but picture 
respectively what the committee considers typical spending customs 
of a wage earner and his family, a clerk and his family, and an execu- 
tive and his family. 

The equable climate of San Francisco keeps down the fuel bil! and 
eliminates the need for special winter and summer clothing. Dores- 
tic help, however, is considerably more expensive in that city than 
in other parts of the country. | 

The committee realizes that the allowance for investment in the 
following budgets is not sufficient to meet grave emergencies or pro- 
vide for the retirement or death of the head of the family. 

The allowance for medical care is undoubtedly low. The accepted consensus 
of opinion today agrees that it is impossible for the average family in any class 
adequately to provide against the larger emergencies of illness. In other words, 
it is admitted that the allowance given here cannot be expected to cover the occa- 
sional serious operation or the needs of the family with continuous doctor’s Jills. 


In case of an operation or a long illness, either drastic economies in the whole 
scale of living or debt are the only alternatives. 


It is explained by the committee that these budgets give a gen- 
eralized scheme of expenditure for a wide income class and that the 
variations in emphasis in spending are very real within each class. 
For example, in the executive class the college professor or the minister 
spends in a different way from a physician or a business man. [lie 
committee believes, however, that differences iron out to something 
like the type of spending herewith depicted. Special circumstances 
should be investigated and proper allowance made in each case. 

Since 1929, in a period of shifting prices, the committee has decided 
“to preserve the continuity of the index value of the budgets, i. ¢. 
has chosen to maintain a measure of the changing cost of living, 3! 
the expense of certain desirable revisions in the content of the budzets 
to bring the standard which they represent up to date.” 





1 California, University of. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. Quantity and cos! 
budgets. Berkeley, February 1935. (Mimeographed.) For similar budgets for November 193:, se 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (p. 1260). 
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Table 1.—Family Budgets for Executive, Clerk, and Wage Earner, Based on 
Prices in San Francisco, November 1934 








Executive Clerk Wage earner 





Per- Per- 
cent of cent of 
total total 
cost cost 





—— 


$5, 590.88 | 100.0 


49. 86 
835. 24 
Meals at Dou e 682. 24 
Husband’s .anches 153. 00 
705. 94 
198. 66 
179. 32 

19. 34 
329. 49 
322. 90 

6. 59 
89. 68 
83. 88 

5. 80 








~~ ee oor, Ww hho, 

OK AXOoeKHWDWOWwWNWCOewWnoeo 
Von Sol. SSR 
SSSRLRKESRSSSES 


1, 741. 16 
929. 51 
569. 82 
180. 88 
217. 88 
171. 06 
241. 83 

2, 258. 68 

Care of person 89. 35 

Leisure-time activities 487. 41 

Automobile upkeep * 444. 79 

Carfare . 





—b 
NIN eds, 9909, HS, PP NSS 
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a OCF OD 
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re, SeErorwS 
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~ 
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RE 
no. . . wcracncses 





ee ee 


Church and charity 
Incidentals 




















! Income tax figured on total of budget exclusive of State sales tax. Sales tax on executive’s budget, 1 per- 
cent of total or $56.24 per annum; on clerk’s budget, 1.4 percent of total or $28.72 per annum; on wage earner’s 
budget, 1.4 percent of total or $21.64 per annum. 

2 No income tax paid. 

* Does not include initial cost or depreciation. 

‘ This sum allows for a $10,000 life insurance policy and small savings to meet emergencies, serious illnesses 
costing more than the amount allowed for medical care, and the purchase of a new car. The budget does 
not include adequate provision for the retirement or death of the breadwinner. 

' Routine care only. Cost of major operations and prolonged illness must come from savings or from 
economies elsewhere. 


The percentage increases in the above budgets are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Percentage Increases in Budgets of Executive, Clerk, and Wage- 
Earner, 1933-34 ! 








Percentage change in budgets of— 





Wage 


i 2 
Executive Clerk earner 





+2.5 


—20. 5 
+5.4 
+1.8 
+4.6 

+.7 




















' Including State sales tax. 
? The budget published in 1933 by the committee was reduced $36 as a result of an error in calculating 
rents. (See p. 27 of article under review.) 


128881—35—— 17 
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In table 3 a budget for dependent families is presented. 







Table 3.—-Budget for Dependent Families, Based on Prices as of November : 
1934 















































Cost per Cost ne 
month Ttem mouth 

A. Required for all households: C. Add per person to cover all expenses 
Electricity, fuel, minimum cleaning, except rent and general household ex- 

supplies, etc.......... AE $7. 32 penses—Continued. 

B. Add rent for— Woman (housewife) .............. ; $14 0 
Family of 3....... senconecce wwuseene 18, 00 Boy 16 to 20 (employed) #......._. 26. 57 
, 4 { eeervearewse saabue 18. 00 Girl 16 to 20 (employed) #......... 25, 89 
ORE GE Doacccstadeccoeaséessncce 22. 50 Beet De OE Banacennemnsines ae “oe 18. 89 
di cntdetinatbiiientidboces 22. 50 Se Oe UP anbactankeudinedinban ‘vee 16, 63 
Larger families (approximately) — As paid Ll re OS - 13. 65 

©. Add per person to cover all expenses PE TE tina dan detelinsiedmdineds 13. 50 

except rent and general household ex- I I rn intent eta a 11.07 
penses: a ding ne beine bedecon 10.8) 
Man employed. .... sacugebGnd kdienes 17. 96 - } |) SE oerssenaaE 9.9 
Man unemployed..................- 13. 36 SE 0. Ol bk ch KSdnedncedddtndeduedc 9. 38 














' Including sales tax, 


? Using food allowance for children 16-18. Children of 19 and 20 require less food, but this is probat!y 
offset by the demand for more spending inoney. 


















The following example is given for computing a budget for a 
dependent family of 5—man (unemployed), wife, boy of 11, girl of 6, 










boy of 3: 

A. General household expenses... ........-- $7. 32 
Pei haus canbcotibatncopecaiaceuc 22. 50 
Te a ae) ee ee 13. 36 
En IE LY ies a Oe ee 14, 04 
i. Boy of 11_- 26) oe 13. 65 
ee 0 aM dtd aan omeinn acini 10. 61 
IE Rl a 4, REESE 9. 29 


I Se Uitned bd niheaiendodicdine 90. 77 
Per year. -- ey 
Without the sales tax this annual de tank would be $16.68 less, or 


$1,072.56. 


——————=— 00-0. 





Retail Prices and Cost of Living in Manila, 1933' 


VERAGE retail prices of various articles of food in the markets 


of Manila for 1933 and the four preceding years are reported in 
table 1. 








* | Philippine Islands, peperiees of the Interior and Labor. Bureau of Labor. Twenty-fifth annual 
report for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1933 (unpublished). 
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Table 1.—-Average Retail Prices of Foodstuffs in the Markets of the City of 
Manila, 1929 to 1933 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 








Article 1929 1930 





Cereals a grains: Pesos Pesos 
COmGO..cccccccccce.---... seewde ssc P . 93 
tb httntnnn ent scocetdenedaddaes 17 
_————————————— 42 

Fish and other sea products: 
Bangos.....-------------------- .40 
Chaitin des sonnscbisbod cqpbecteeededee . . 37 
Crab...00.-.-------- ccoubnincnsthsntetden 24 
Getnadcecceccces “eet? 

Fowls: 
Chicken.....-.--...-- identdaddia us 46 
HEN. .wccceees----- Kabteninends Snakndis caw ~- 04 

Fruits: 

Bananas “latundan’’_. 
Cnet aeadanc= “ 


Beef, fresh eede 
SS 

Vegetables: 
RE eaeebes concede ccccdvccceesses 
A a ee 
Eggplant............ 
Onions, Bombay... 


Potatoes, sweet. . 

Squash, red 

Squash, white... 
Miscellaneous: 

Eggs, Chimese...... ._- 

) ee 

Eggs, native hens. . 

ilk, condensed - . 


Salt, white.......- i 


SB4SS88 NBSES4eR 


























1 Liter=0,.908 dry quart. 
? Ganta=2.71 quarts. 
* Kilo=2.2046 pounds. 


Table 2 gives data on the cost of living of laborers in the city of 
Manila, 1933. 


Table 2.—Average Monthly Cost of Living of Laborers in the City of Manila, 
1933 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 








Single | Married ! Item 








Pesos Pesos 
8. 23 , Miscellaneous............--.. 

2. 44 ‘ 
.45 i a andvobicdds 





a! ‘ Earnings 
. 59 a 























' Earning 2 or more pesos a day. 
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Food Prices in March 1935 


N CONTRAST with the vigorous upward movement of the 9° 
preceding months, retail prices of food in March declined mod- 

erately. Between February 26 and March 26 the index of retail food 
prices in 51 of the larger cities in the United States dropped from 
122.3 to 121.7, a decrease of 0.5 percent. 

Although retail food prices in March were somewhat lower than in 
the month preceding, the current prices remain substantially higher 
than a year ago. In comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year, the composite index for the 51 cities shows an increase of 
12.6 percent (see table 1). 

The major factor contributing to the decline in the composite 
index of food prices in March was the sharp decrease in the price of 
eggs and butter. Compared with the previous month, the average 
price of eggs in March shows a decrease of 20 percent and a decrease 
of 10.9 percent was reported in the price of butter. 

These declines more than offset the continued rise in meat prices. 
For March, the index of retail meat prices stood at 151.3 as compared 
with 151.1 in the preceding month. With the exception of leg of 
lamb, the prices of all grades of meat for which information is collected 
were higher in March than in February. Prices of fruits and vege- 
tables were also higher than a month ago, the index for this group 
standing at 122 in March as against 117.7 in February. Although 
potato prices remained unchanged, a rise of 42 percent is shown in the 
price of cabbage, and onions advanced 30.4 percent. The price of 
canned vegetables also moved upward, but the price of bananas and 
prunes declined slightly. Prices of beans and raisins remained thie 
same as in the previous month. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 


March and February 1935 and March 1934 




















i Percentage change Mar. 26, 
| Index (1913100) 1935, compared with— 
Article 1935 1934 1935 1934 
| l 
Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
26 12 26 12 27 13 12 26 12 27 

| (Fak net ane on 121.7 | 121.7 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 108.0 108.5 0.0 | —0.5 | —0.3 | +12.6 
a. hk ES S 151.3 | 154.1 | 151.0 | 150.9 | 144.7 | 143.4] 40.1] +.2] +.2] +46 
7 SE eek ae 149.8 | 149.6 | 144.0 | 140.1 | 109.7 | 109.1 +.1) +4.0 | +6.9 | +36.5 
Dairy products.....-....- 112.4 | 113.3 | 116.8 | 117.3 | 101.1 | 102.3 —.8) —3.8;) —4.2/ +111 
on i a a 81.1 | 84.6 | 101.4] 111.6] 71.3] 71.6] —4.1 |—20.0 |—27.3 | +13.8 
Fruits and vegotables.__| 122.0 | 117.7 | 113.0 | 110.4 | 133.7 | 1386.6 | +3.7 | +8.0 |410.5 —8,8 
Miscellaneous foods_....| 100.6 | 100.7 | 101.1 99.8 88.7 88.0 —.1 —.5 +.8 | +13.4 



































In the tier of States along the Atlantic Seaboard the decline was 
general, lower retail food prices being reported for each of the cities 
in this area for which information is available. In other parts of the 
country, however, the trend for the most part was moderately upward. 

The trend of retail food prices during February and March 1935 
is shown in table 1. This table gives the index numbers for the 6 
major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 51 cities 
covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The table 
also compares current prices with the level prevailing on correspond- 
ing dates of 1934. 

The 42 foods included in the index are grouped as follows: 

Cereals —White bread, flour, corn meal, corn flakes, rolled oats, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 

Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ham, leg of lamb, and hens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 

Eggs. 

Fruits and vegetables—Bananas, oranges, prunes, raisins, navy 
beans, beans with pork, cabbage, canned corn, onions, canned peas, 
white potatoes, and canned tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous foods.—Sugar, coffee, tea, lard, oleomargarine, vege- 
table lard substitute, and canned red salmon. 

Recent changes in the prices of 34 staple foods are indicated in the 
relative prices shown in table 2. 
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Table 2.—Relative Retail Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Com}; 


ned 


March and February 1935 and March 1934 


[1913 = 100} 

















1935 1934 
Article . 
Mar. 26 | Mar. 12| Feb. 26 | Feb. 12 | Mar. 27 | Mar. 13 
Cereals: 
Bread, white, wheat._..................... 148.2] 148.2] 148.2] 1482] 142.9 i414 
al el lie wine NM 173.3} 170.0} 170.0] 170.0 143.3 143.3 
I SUI isn. btievearmabcerecceaeiaibaen 151.5 151.5 151.5 151.5 145. 5 145. § 
TD Bcc dle dhsnindadinnadahalinartndineniih 95.4 94.3 94.3 94.3 89.7 89.7 
— . 
a 155. 1 154.7 149. 6 145. 7 115.0 113.4 
i a ld 159. 2 157.4 151.6 147.5 112.6 112.] 
EE eee ae 149. 5 148. 5 142.9 137.9 104. 5 103.5 
To ttnninenuiiaibhondinatinn anit 143.8 141.9 135. 0 128.8 95.0 044 
ae aT eee ar ee Seer 132. 2 130. 6 122.3 115. 7 84.3 | 85.1 
—_ _ ee re es ee ae oe 145. 5 148. 1 147.6 148. 1 132.8 130. 
ork: 
SE ET aa ee — 152.9 157.6 146.7 141.4 114.8 117.1 
ER Ease F 139. 6 138.9 137.0 135, 2 94.8 93. 0 
EE TEES: 161.3 161.0 158. 0 155. 8 123.0 121.9 
LES 134.3 132.4 129.1 128. 2 114.6 112.7 
Dairy products: 
TASS IR ae Pees hme 96.3 99. 0 108. 1 111.0 80. 2 83.3 
i 118.1 119.9 119. 5 118. 6 109. 5 109.0 
Milk, fresh, grade A, delivered............- 133.7 133.7 133.7 132. 6 124.7 124.7 
EE a 81.1 84. 6 101.4 111.6 71.3 71.6 
Fruits and vegetables: 
hl” A SS SE ee 149.0 151.6 150.3 145.1 147.1 150.3 
REE SES ESET A ae 97.3 95.3 97.0 100. 7 92.7 92, ( 
tT, IEE en eS 96. 6 97.4 97.4 97.4 96. 6 6.6 
RRS EES FE BS A 92.5 92. 5 92.5 92. 5 88. 7 88.7 
i 308. 7 260. 9 217.4 182. 6 160. 9 165, 2 
RL SORE Sa Leet 304. 2 275. 0 233.3 179. 2 187.5 187. 5 
GS ATL SLE LL TPES, 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 105. 9 164. 7 170. f 
SURE I Re Se a me 107.0 107.0 107.0 105.3 101.8 103.5 
TCR T ELL LITTERS 71.4 71.4 71.4 71.4 70. 4 69. 4 
Corn, OLS SE ee ee eee ew eee 109. 6 109. 6 108. 5 108. 5 95.7 95.7 
= i AE EE: AR 124. 6 123.7 122.8 123.7 116.7 114.9 
- Tomatoes, — PE, OLA at Ee EE 102, 4 101.2 101, 2 101, 2 102. 4 102.4 
a PE ae ees eee 90.9 91.9 93. 6 93.3 91.3 90. 6 
el 134. 6 134.7 134. 7 134. 0 127.4 127.0 
ER Ere ae ee eee nee 98. 2 98, 2 100. 0 98. 2 100. 0 98. 2 
i itbeunbaedebapeieaprdenntimesynd 118. 4 117.7 115.8 113.9 65. 2 64. 6 























During the past 2 years the scope of the Bureau’s retail price sur- 
veys has been materially broadened. In addition to the 42 items 
used in compiling the index, information is now collected for 45 other 
food commodities. Weights for these additional foods are to be com- 
puted as soon as possible so that they may be included in the food- 
cost indexes. 

Table 3 shows the average prices of the 87 articles of food for which 
information is now available in the 51 larger cities in the United 
States. This table compares average prices in March with those in 
the previous month and with those in the corresponding month of 
last year. 
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Table 3.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
March and February 1935 and March 1934 








1935 
Article 





Mar. 12/| Feb. 26 





Cereal foods: 
Flour, white, wheat 
Corn meal 
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Hominy grits 
Bakery products: 

Bread, white, wheat 

Bread, rye 

Bread, whole wheat 


AannNwouro®s 
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Passes 
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Ham, picnic 
—_ pork 
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8. 
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23. 
16. 
38. 
33. 
28. 
21. 
14. 
20. 
27. 
35. 
13. 
21. 
30. 
25. 
37. 
31. 
42. 
25. 
18. 
25. 
36. 
27. 
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Milk, fresh, grade A, delivered 
Milk, evaporated 
Cream 
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Table 3.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined— ‘Con. 
March and February 1935 and March 1934 
































1935 1934 
Article ame . 
Mar. 26 | Mar. 12) Feb. 26 | Feb. 12 |Mar. 27) Mar. )3 
Vegetables, canned: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents! Cen 
Asparagus..........--.-.-..----------- mo.2can.-| 25.1 | 25.1] 25.0] 25.0] 23.1/ 2») 
OS OPES Se ee ae do....| 12.0 12.0 11.9 12.0 11.8 11.8 
NSS SRNR Se 16-0z. can_- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.9 | 6.8 
SMictinenccabasccocednsoccesasesocces no.2can..| 12.9 12.9 12.8 12.8 11.3 11.3 
Satake tien ccchalliccekdnatinsnasiedl o...-| 17.8] 17.6] 17.5] 17.6] 166! 463 
- el ie RE Pe aa Se Ser RS aE) do....| 10.5 10. 4 10.4 10.4 10.5 10.5 
Fruits, dried: ‘ 
EES Se ree pound..| 16.5 16. 4 16.3 16. 2 15.3 1 
A TS Sa ae eee Ae do-- 11.3 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.3 1] 
EE oe ae a ae ae do-_. 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.8 9. 4 | 9.4 
Vegetables, dried: 
Black-eyed peas. .............-...........- do....| 82 8,2 8.1 8.1 7.6) 75 
eC ee a 10.0 10.0 10.0 10. 0 9.6 9 6 
te ib i a pabobbooemanall ea 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.8 | } 
Sugar and sweets: 
I ee ae _ 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.4 
EE SR an Se eae 24-02z. can... 13. 6 13.6 13.5 13.5 12.6 | 12.7 
il AG EE a 18-02. can_. 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 13.6 | 13. 
Strawberry preserves...................-- pound._| 20.9} 208] 20.9] 20.9 /........). 
Beverages: 
SE a a a 8-oz. can 11.0 11.0 11.1 i> _ 
Se a a ESAS ilar RES Mo pound_ 27.1 27.4 27.9 27.8 27.2 | 27.0 
0 EE a ere eS __ oa 73. 2 73.3 73.3 72.9 69.3 | 69, 1 
Miscellaneous foods: 
Chocolate, unsweetened__.._._...- 8-oz. package._| 21.3 21.1 21.3 a 
i i iil RR RE ir ip eI 4g pint..| 16.7 16.5 16.3 ten eine ati 
i. ccrcthcaghtbucsnbnedandtiel pound..; 20.6 20. 1 19.7 19.2 16.4) 16,3 
ES SS a ae ee a 4.5 | 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 | 4.5 
SPR Gers 10¥4-oz.can-.| 8.2) 82 8.2 8.2 8.0 8 
SE ee eS ee ee te 134-02. can._| 8. 5 | 8.5 8.5 8.6 8.6 | 8.5 





Details by Regions and Cities 


AutuoueH for the 51 cities combined retail food prices declined 
slightly from February 26 to March 26, the decline was not evenly 
distributed. In fact, prices advanced in 22 of the cities. For the 
most part, the declines were confined to cities in the Atlantic area. 
In these regions the declines were general, ranging from 0.1 percent 
in Fall River, Mass., to 4.4 percent in New Haven, Conn. On the 
other hand, the trend of retail prices was generally upward in the 
North Central, South Central, and Western areas. The increases, 
however, were moderate, the maximum being 2 percent for Denver. 

Index numbers of retail food prices for 39 cities and percentages of 
change for all of the 51 cities for specified dates in 1935 and 1934 are 
given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 
March and February 1935 and March 1934 





















































Percentage change Mar. 
Index (1913= 100) 26, 1935, compared 
with— 
Regional area and city 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Mar. 26| Mar. 12| Feb. 26] Feb. 12; Mar. 27| Mar. 13|Mar. 12) Feb. 26) Mar. 27 
51 cities combined-.......-.. 121.7 | 121.7] 122.3} 122.0] 108.0] 108.5 0; —0.5| +12.6 
North Atlantic area: 

“ee . ee 118.7 119.2} 119.6] 118.3] 106.4] 1080] —0.4 —.7| +116 
SEE RE TT oe a Ta eae —15}] —Ll +9.3 
7 re 126.0 | 126.2} 126.9] 126.3] 118.6] 1148 —.1 —.7| +109 
)_ . a 116.9 117.1 117.0 116. 5 105. 8 106. 2 —.1 —.1 +10. 5 
Manchester...-.------- 120.4 122.2 123. 2 122.3 107.7 108. 7 —1.4 —2.2 +11.8 
NOWE a dsbteescicss.- 121.1 121.8 122.8 121.4 110.9 110.1 —.6 —1.4 +9. 2 
New Haven-.......---- 121.4 122. 1 126.9 126.0 114.1 114.2 —.6 —4.4 +6. 4 
EEE 126.0 126.5 127.8 127.2 115.3 116. 5 —.4 —14 +9.3 
Philadelphia---...-.--- 124.5 | 125.0] 125.8! 126.9] 116.5) 116.9 —.4]} —1.0 +6.8 
PittsDGEen...-.-........ 119.9 120.3 122.7 122.9 109. 1 109.4 —.3 —2.2 +9.9 
ET Nt I Ne a ee RTT Miele —-1.6| —2.0 +7.9 
Providence.--.....---.- 119.3 120.0 121.0 119.8 107.5 108. 7 —.6 —1.5 +10.9 
ON eee ee ee Pere See ak Se +.3 —.8 +11.1 
0 a 121.2 121.9 123.8 123. 6 115.0 115.7 —.6 —2.1 +5.3 

South Atlantic area: 
Atiant&.. .2<.-.-.-.----- 118.7 119.0 120. 0 120. 2 105, 2 104.7 —.3 —1.1/) +12.8 
Bene c022-~------ 127.5 128. 7 128. 5 129.8 113.3 115.8 —.9 —.7 +12.5 
Charleston, 8. C__----- 119.1 119.1 122.0 121.9 108. 1 108. 6 0 —2.4 +10.2 
Jacksonville.......-----| 110.8 111.0 115.1 112.8 98. 5 98. 2 —.2 —3.8 +12.5 
EEE) EEE A Se ee ees +.4 —.2| +13.3 
SS aaa 126.9 127.0 128.6 129. 2 113. 2 113. 2 —.1 —1.3 +12.1 
EES PO ee ee eee Bee —.6 —1.8} +10.3 
Washington, D. C._---. 129.6 131.3 130.3 130.8 114.5 114.8 —1.3 —.5 +13. 2 
North Central area: 
Chicago......+--------- 130. 5 130. 0 128. 4 129. 1 110. 1 110.7 +.4 +1.7 +18. 5 
Cincinnati. ......------ 128.6 | 127.9] 127.3 125.9] 109.1 108. 2 +.5| +10] +17.8 
Cleveland........------ 123.2) 121.1 121.7 122. 1 106. 1 106. 1 +1.7/ +1.2) +16.1 
NS EE UR I Ee A A Gel: 0 +.2/ +16.4 
Die dnbSsoccerss- 125. 7 127.1 126.3 124. 0 109. 0 108. 4 —1.1 —.5 +15.3 
Indianapolis _---...----- 115.5 114.7 115.9 116.7 103. 6 104. 0 +.7 —.4 +11.5 
Kansas City, Mo------ 122. 1 121.1 121.9 122, 2 106. 2 106. 8 +.9 +.2 +14,9 
Milwaukee...........-- 125.5 125. 4 126. 0 125. 6 109.9 110.6 0 —.4 +14,1 
Minneapolis. _...---.-- 127.0 125. 8 125. 5 126.0 109.7 109.4 +.9 +1.2 +15.8 
cnthbdcoshdenens 122.7 121.9 121.3 122. 2 104. 1 103.8 +.6 +1.1 +17.9 
EEE ee ETS Pe eee ETE Ce ara rei: +.2 +.2 +15. 6 
Si, BE babbb once ad 128. 2 128.0 126. 5 125. 3 111.3 111.6); +.2 +1.3 +15.3 
ET SEES | Pee eee Lae Sera ee | —.1 +.1 +14, 2 
SLY ET Eee “SE PSTee Perret ete +.5 +.8 +17.1 
South Central area: 
Birmingham -..--.--.-..-- 119. 1 118.1 118.6 | 120.0| 104.0) 105.3 +.9 +.5| +146 
ee 112.1 | 113.9} 119.3} 119.3 103.4] 103.7 —1.6) —6.0 +8. 5 
SS Se ee re Cee ae Fe +1.7|) +11 +20, 2 
Lite BOGK......--...- 115.7 114.9 115.3 117.0 100. 0 99.7 +.7 +.4 +15.7 
i iticGeececooe 121,2 121.2 119.5 119. 6 105. 0 104.9 0 +1.4 +16.3 
a 117.9; 118.2] 119.3; 118.9] 102.0! 101.8 —.2); —12| +15.6 
EES SRST OS STs ORE ee: Aree Paria Was. +.4 +.1 +141 
New Orleans....------- 124. 5 125. 0 124.1 123.8 108. 5 108. 6 —.4 +.3 +14,7 
Western area 
EEE a ee ee a PES bee ete —.2| —2.1 +15.9 
ON. gcbcbss-ces-s 119.2; 115.6} 116.8| 116.2; 100.6| 100.2) +3.1 +2.0 | +18.5 
Los li ate cima 110.7; 113.0} 111.3) 110.6 93. 2 94.4 —2.1 —.5| +188 
Portland, Oreg_......_- 108.9 | 110.2} 109.2); 108.1 96, 2 96.0; —12 —.3| +13.1 
Salt Lake City..._____- 110.4; 110.7; 110.1 107.9 93.3 93. 5 —.2 +.3 | +18.4 
San Francisco........_- 125.2 | 125.8) 124.0; 123.5 | 108.5] 110.5 —.5} +10] +154 
a a 118.7 119.0 118.0 118. 2 103. 9 105. 0 —.2 +.6 +14, 2 














Retail Food Prices, 1913 to March 1935 


In spire of the decline in comparison with the previous month, 
retail food prices in March were higher than at any time last year 
and, with the exception of February, were higher than for any month 
since April 1931. All of the indexes are alike in showing a sub- 
stantial increase over the depression low, but the index of cereal 
prices is now closest to the predepression level. Index numbers of 
the average retail cost of food in the principal cities of the country, 
from 1913 to date, are shown in table 5 by commodity groups. 
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Retail food prices from January 1929 to March 1934 are shown jy 
the diagram on page 1397. Among the interesting features of this r 
diagram is that not only are cereal prices nearer the predepressioy 
level than any of the other groups, but that the index for this group 
never approached the depths sounded by the other major groups 
when the depression was at its worst. Meat prices since the middle 
of 1934 have advanced in a spectacular fashion, but are still abou; 
20 percent below the 1929 average. By contrast, the rise in the 
prices of dairy products and miscellaneous foods during the last 2 
years has been comparatively moderate. 


Table 5. 





Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities! 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1913-35, Inclusive 

































































[1913 = 100] 
: | 7 
Yearand | All | Cere- Dairy! Other || Yearand | All | Cere- Dalry | other 
month | foods| als | Meats) prod-| foods || “month | foods | als | Meats) prod-| (,,; 
ucts 
By years 
AEN Sl 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 1924......._. 145.9 | 160.4 | 150.2 | 142.8) 154.3 
Bivecadsess 102.4 | 106.7 | 103.4 | 97.1 103.8 || 1925......... 157.4 | 176.2 | 163.0 | 147.1 169, § 
Fl icnscoaate 101.3 | 121.6 | 99.6) 96.1 100. 1 rs 160.6 | 175.5 | 171.3 | 145.5 | 175.9 
| ORES. 113.7 | 126.8 | 108.2 | 103.2 BS Wt Bl cannccsos 155.4 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 148.7 | 160.4 
el a 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 160.4 || 1928......... 154.3 | 167.2 | 179.2 | 150.0 | 152.4 
RD. Bling 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 | 153.4 164.5 || 1920......... 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 157, 0 
aS. 185.9 | 198.0 | 184.2 | 176.6 191.5 || 1930......... 147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.5 148. 0 
i Bt 203.4 | 232.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 AS f. : Sees 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6 115.9 
ite eecanaead 153.3 | 179.8 | 158.1 | 149.5 | 156.1 |) 1932_........ 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0 | 96.6 98. 6 
I 141.6 | 159.3 | 150.3 | 135.9 147.0 || 1033......... 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7 | 946 98, 3 
Be ideasdetann 146.2 | 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6 154.3 || 1934......... 110.8 | 147.9 | 117.1 | 102.2 105. 4 
By months for 1934 and 1935 
1934 1934—Con 
, | ea 104.5 | 142.4 | 100.8 | 95.7 104.6 || Sept. 11..... 116.8 | 151.6 | 133.8 | 105.4 108.8 
Jan. 16__...- 105.2 | 142.5 | 102.3 | 96.0 105.8 || Sept. 25..... 116.4 | 151.7 | 131.7 | 105.3 108.7 A 
Jan. 30.....- 105.8 | 142.8 | 103.0 | 95.9 106.7 || Oct. 9_...... 115.6 | 152.0 | 128.4 | 105.4 108. 1 
Feb. 13...._- 108.3 | 143.3 | 106.7 | 102.6 106.5 || Oct. 23...... 115.4 | 151.8 | 126.4 | 105.4 108. 8 
Feb. 27.....- 108.1 | 143.4 | 107.8 | 101.8 | 105.7 || Nov. 6...... 115.3 | 152.1 | 122.6 | 107.6 | 109.0 
Mar. 13__-_- 108.5 | 143.4 | 109.1 | 102.3 104.8 || Nov. 20..... 114.9 | 150.9 | 120.6 | 108.4 109.3 
Mar. 27__-_. 108.0 | 144.7 | 109.7 | 101.1 104.1 |} Dee. 4....... 114.6 | 150.9 | 119.9 | 108.5 108. 8 
Apr. 10...... 107.4 | 144.7 | 110.5 | 99.7) 102.7 || Dee. 18__._.. 114.3 | 150.9 | 120.1 | 108.8 107.2 
7 ab DO deadent 107.3 | 144.0 | 112.6; 99.0; 102.1 
ay 8......- 108.2 | 144.2} 114.9; 99.9); 102.4 1935 
May 22._-.-- 108.4 | 144.4 / 1143) 99.9); 102.7 
June 5......- 108.4 | 145.7 | 116.1 | 100.4 101.2 || Jan. 2....... 115.9 | 151.1 | 123.7 | 109.7 | 109.3 
June 19...... 109.1 | 146.5 | 117.8 | 101.1 101.2 || Jan. 15...... 118.5 | 151.2 | 132.3 | 112.3 109. 6 
July 3....... 109.6 | 146.6 | 120.0 | 101.1 101.2 |} Jan. 29...... 119.8 | 151.3 | 135.4 | 114.4 110.1 
July 17....-- 109.9 | 147.7 | 120.5 | 100.8 101.4 || Feb. 12_..... 122.0 | 150.9 | 140.1 | 117.3 111.8 ; 
July 31...... 110.4 | 149.0 | 120.2 | 101.6 101.9 || Feb. 26.....- 122.3 | 151.0 | 144.0 | 116.8 110.6 ; 
Aug. 14..... 111.8 | 149.6 | 121.1.| 103.4 | 103.8 || Mar. 12__... 121.7 | 151.1 | 149.6 | 113.3 | 107.8 ’ 
Aug. 28....- 115.3 | 150.8 | 129.2 | 105.6 | 107.2 || Mar. 26__--- 121.7 | 151.3 | 149.8 | 112.4 108.3 



































1 The numer of cities included in these indexes was gradually increased from 39 cities for 1913 to 51 cities 
or 1920 to 1935, inclusive. 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


Rerait prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been ¢o]- 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown separately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, hence no 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show changes jp 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based on 
averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been com- 
puted for Honolulu and other localities. The unweighted index for 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (1930 ~ 
100) of the 41 foods reported for that date. . 

Table 6 shows unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities 
in Hawaii by months since February 1930. 


Table 6.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in Hawaij 
Mar. 1, 1935, to Feb. 1, 1930, inclusive 



































[1930= 100] 
| Honolulu | Other localities 
Month ln ~ se = L 
| 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 a1 | 1930 td 193 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
98 Pe Beet —— — 
January ..__.. 81.34 | 77.73 | 74.41 | 87.06 | 96.20 |.....-. 80.20 | 77.93 | 73.76 | 86.05 | 95.01 |- 
February..._| 83.48 | 77.67 | 73.07 | 85.94 | 94.45 /101. 13 | 79.70 | 77.33 | 71.63 | 85.53 | 93.68 | 101. 12 
March. __---- 85.24 | 79.71 | 72.32 | 86.00 | 93.29 |100.93 | 82.17 | 77.95 | 70.18 | 84.54 | 92.97 | 100.7% 
RRL PS 80.49 | 72.77 | 85.11 | 91.28 |101.01 |..____- 78.02 | 69.87 | 84.76 | 91.84 | 101.89 
DE tidisnendbeall eeanbenve 80.13 | 73.30 | 83.09 | 91.65 |101. 58 seeniantl 78.05 | 71.09 | 83.47 | 91.55 102. 3] 
SSR apa 80.49 | 73.69 | 81.75 | 90.99 101.46 |.._..-- 77.87 | 72.12 | 81.97 | 91.79 | 101.97 
| ee ES £8 81.07 | 74.66 | 77.96 | 90.57 |100.39 tema 77. 56 | 73.12 | 77.67 | 90.92 | 100.99 
| EES Vp 80.60 | 76.76 | 76.97 | 90.81 | 99.71 sutgneGel 78.94 | 75.67 | 76.37 | 90.73 99. 90 
September --_|_....-- 81.16 | 77.10 | 76.00 | 89.89 |100.07 |....--. 79.98 | 77.89 | 75.98 | 89.07 99. 89 
Gaeerbs....)..<scab 81. 38 | 77.79 | 76.02 | 89.79 | 99.40 |_..._.- | 80.52 | 78.36 | 75.68 | 89.30 | 97.35 
November... _/|_..._-- 81.92 | 77.65 | 74.60 | 89.12 | 98.71 |...-... 80.61 | 77.07 | 75.00 | 88.37 | 97.18 
December....|.....-- 81.61 | 77.71 | 74 25 | 88.32 | 96.88 |.....-- 80.08 | 75.80 | 74.29 | 88.46 95, 83 




















Table 7 shows average retail prices of 41 articles of food for Hono- 
lulu and other localities in Hawaii on January 1, February 1, and 
March 1, 1935. 
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Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of Foods in Hawaii 


January, February, and March 1935 








Honolulu Other localities 
Article 





Feb. 1 . Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
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Coal Prices in March 1935 


ETAIL coal prices as well as food prices were somewhat lower jn 

March than in February. According to reports collected from 

38 representative cities, the index of bituminous coal prices on March 

15 stood at 154.3, a decrease of 0.1 percent in comparison with 

February 15 when the index was 154.4. A small decrease is likewise 
shown in the price of hard coal. (See table 8.) 

Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are obtained. The 
prices are representative of curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold to 
wage earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 

Average prices for bituminous coal of several kinds in 38 cities 
combined and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite 
in 25 cities combined are computed from the quotations received from 
retail dealers in all cities where these coals are sold for household use. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown 
for Coloraao, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities 
where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for house- 
hold use. 

An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative prices. 


Table 8.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined! 
March and February 1935 and March 1934 


























: Percentage change 
Average retail price per Relative retail price Mar. 15. 1935. com. 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913 = 100) pared with— 
Article 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Mar. 15| Feb. 15 | Mar. 15| Mar. 15; Feb. 15 | Mar. 15| Feb. 15 | Mar. 15 
Bituminous coal._.........-. $8. 39 $8. 39 $8. 23 154.3 154.4 151. 5 —0.1 +1.8 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
eee 13. 21 13. 22 13. 46 171.0 171.1 174.2 —.1 —1.8 
Chestnut............... 13. 01 13. 02 13. 27 164. 4 164.5 167. 6 —.1 —1.9 




















1 Prices of bituminous coal are for 38 cities and prices of Pennsylvania anthracite are for 25 cities. 


Prices by Regions and Cities 


TABLE 9 compares retail prices of bituminous coal for household 
use in 38 cities on March 15 with prices on February 15 and with 
those on March 15, 1934. Over most of the country there have been 
few significant changes during the past month, but present prices in 
many cities are higher than on the corresponding date of last year. 
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Details for anthracite in the 31 cities where hard coal is commonly 
ysed are given in table 10. 


Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 
by Cities 


March and February 1935 and March 1934 











1935 1934 


Regional area, city, and Regional area, city, and 
grade and size o coal grade and size of coal 
Mar. 15| Feb. 15 |Mar. 15 


—_———_— 











North Atlantic: North Central—Con. 
Pittsburgh: Indianapolis: 
Prepared sizes ‘ : $4. 68 Prepared sizes: 
South Atlantic: High volatile 
Atlanta: Low volatile 
Prepared sizes ; : F Run of mine: 
Baltimore: Low volatile 
Prepared sizes: Kansas City: 
Low volatile . . 3 Prepared sizes 
Run of mine: Milwaukee: 
High volatile , 4 A Prepared sizes: 
Charleston, 8. C.: High volatile 
Prepared sizes b ‘ ‘ Low volatile 
Jacksonville: Minneapolis: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
sizes: Low volatile 
High volatile 2 ' ‘ Omaha: 


Low volatile ‘ ‘ ’ Prepared sizes 
Run of mine: Peoria: 
Low volatile ’ , ' Prepared sizes 

—— “a ~~ F ; 

—— sizes: repared sizes 
igh volatile , ; St. Paul: 

Low volatile ’ ‘ Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 
Low volatile 

Springfield, Ill.: 








4. 54 4, 53 
South Central: 
Birmingham: 
— sizes 6. 29 6. 29 

' 10.25 | 10.25 
Prepared sizes 11.75 | 11.75 


Little Rock: 


ee sizes: Prepared sizes 8.17 8.17 
igh volatile . ‘ \ Louisville: 


Low volatile ' ' . Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile 6.14 6.14 
. , Low volatile 7.98 7. 98 

7.18 7.19 
9. 01 9. 01 


10.60 | 10.57 


9. 76 9.77 
7. 62 7.62 
16.78 | 16.78 
11.58 | 11.60 
7.17 7.17 7. 60 
15.21 | 15.21) 16.06 
9. 68 9. 70 9, 87 


. - 
Salt Lake City: 
Pre 


San Francisco: 



































weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
included in the above price. 
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Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities 




























































































































































March and February 1935 and March 1934 ne 
nl 
1935 1934 fr 
Regional area, city, and Regional area, city, and |——-— : 
ste of coal Mar. | Feb. | Mar. aise of coal Mar. | Feb. | Mar 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Pennsylvania anthracite = 
North Atlantic: North Atlantic—Con. | 
Boston: Scranton: 
YESS eS Fa $13.75 | $13.75 | $13.75 SE Ca Ee aC $8. 53 $8. 59 $2 gs 
Chestnut............. 13.50 | 13.50 | 13.50 Chestnut............. 8.34) 8.40) 86 
Bridgeport: South Atlantic: 
Se 13.00 | 13.17 13. 69 Baltimore: 
fiebiaatiinn anid 13. 17 13. 69 Sty RRR WA 
ae Sere ae 12.90} 12.85 mens mae Pat st 
Chestnut............. 12.65 | 12.65 | 12.60 Pt hedseesncnecabes 13.50 | 13.50) 14.09 
Fall River: ~ Sioa 13.50 | 13.50 | 14.09 
Sie 14. 50 14.50 | 14.50 Richmond: 
ss IL 14, 25 14. 25 14, 25 a SEE EE 13. 00 13. 00 14, 00 . 
Manchester: Cetieiat.... cene-cacce 13.00 | 13.00 | 14.00 
POs cecidbcnindada 15.50 | 15.50 | 15.00 Washington, D. C.: 
aS eae y 15. 50 15. 00 1 ee 1S ee . ' 5 If 
Ce Ee FF, 11.65 | 11.65 | 12.75 || North Central: | 
Chestnut.........___- 11.40 | 11.40 | 12.50 Chicago: 1 
New Haven SS a 14. 11 14. 11 13. 91 
_ i roe ae 13.65 | 13.65 | 13.90 §s ieee 13.86 | 13.86) 13.70 | 
13. 65 13. 65 13. 90 
oe ae oe ’ 12.39 | 12.65 eR 2 12 
SIPS Le 12.14 12.14 12. 40 Detroit: ] 
| te OTR ‘ 11.20 | 12.25 Sib osc..2 2s. 
1 ee oe ‘ 10. 96 12. 00 ) 
\ err eee | 12. 12.75 | 12.75 || ee ee 
el thi ceenanes , 12. 75 13. 00 
re eae Rae ! 14.50 | 14.50 | ee FF 5. 5. 25 
ee ae ’ 14, 25 14, 25 i “ 
st Rivet aS Sete 14.75 | 15.00 ~ 
Chestnut............. 14.50 | 14.50 14.75 St. Paul: 
Rochester: Se os eae 15.80 | 15.80 15.50 
a ET a 12.98 | 12.98 | 13.10) ES 2B 15.55 | 15.55 | 15.25 
0 Lhe ae 12. 73 12. 73 12. 85 | 


























Other anthracite 













North Central: Western: 


Kansas City: Denver: 
Arkansas, furnace....| $10.50 | $10.50 | $10. 41 Colorado, furnace..... $15. 50 | $15.50 | $15.50 
steve...... 11.75 11. 75 12. 22 stove....... 15. 50 16.50 | 15.50 
South Central: San Francisco: 
Dallas: 


New Mexico, egg.-.--- 25.63 | 25.63 | 25.63 
Arkansas, egg........ 13.50 | 13.50} 13.50 Colorado, egg-........ 26.11) 25.14 | 25.11 





























1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





Retail Coal Prices, 1913 to March 1935 


Rerait prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail- 


food study. Beginning with June 1920 prices have been collected on 
the 15th of each month. 
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Table 11 shows for large cities combined average prices of bitumi- 
nous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and chest- 


nut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 1933, and for each month 
from January 15, 1934, to March 15, 1935. 


Table 11.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 
1913-35, Inclusive 








, , sylvania ¢ - 
Bituminous Pennsy]vania anthra 


. . .| Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, white ash— Bituminous 


cite, white ash— 








Stove Chestnut Stove Chestnut 








Rela-| Av- | Rela- Av- | Rela-| Av- | Rela- 
tive |erage| tive 


erage | tive |erage| tive 
price | price,| price : price,| price | price,| price 
(1913 | 2,000 | (1913 . 2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 
=100)} Ib. | =100) Ib. |=100)] Ib. |=100) 














S 
Ss 
S 
Ss 


Dol. Dol. Dol. 


183. 3) 15. 66| 202.7) 15.42) 194.8 
163.9} 15. 15) 196.1) 14. 81) 187.1 
171. 1| 15. 44) 199. 8} 15. 08} 190. 6 
159. 9} 14.91] 192.9) 14. 63] 184.9 
167, 2} 15. 38) 199. 1) 15.06) 190.3 
158. 6} 14.94) 193.4) 14. 63) 184.8 
167. 6} 15. 33) 198. 4) 15.00) 189.5 
159. 1] 14. 84) 192.1) 14. 53) 183.6 
163. 2} 15. 12) 195. 8} 14. 88) 188.1 
148, 9| 14.61) 189. 1} 14. 50) 184.3 
150. 3} 15. 00) 194. 2) 14.97) 189.1 
138. 0} 13.37) 173.0) 13. 16) 166.2 
137. 3) 13. 82) 178.9) 13.61) 171.9 
140. 7| 12. 47| 161.3) 12. 26) 155.0 
151. 6) 13.44) 174.0) 13. 25) 167.4 
151.3) 13.46) 174.3) 13.27) 167.7 
151. 5) 13. 46) 174, 2} 13.27) 167.6 
150. 5} 13. 14) 170. 1) 12.94) 163.5 
149. 5) 12. 53) 162. 2) 12.34) 155.9 
150. 5} 12. 60) 163.0) 12.40) 156.7 
151. 5} 12.79) 165. 5) 12. 60) 159. 2 
152. 6| 13.02) 168. 5) 12.83) 162.1 
153.0) 13. 25) 171. 4) 13.05) 164.9 
153. 6) 13.32) 172.4) 13.11] 165.7 
153.7) 13. 25) 171. 6) 13.04) 164.8 
153. 8} 13. 22) 171.1) 13.02) 164.5 
154. 0} 13.21) 171, 0) 13.01) 164.4 
154. 4| 13. 22) 171.1) 13.02) 164.5 
154. 3) 13.21) 171.0) 13.01) 164.4 


100. 0 
103.0 
97.0 
101.0 
98.3 
101.0 
7.7 
102. 7 
104. 6 
118.8 
115.7 
126.7 
127.3 
146. 7 
12.17) 153.8 
161.3 


100. 8 
99. 2 
109. 9 
100. 6 
105. 2 
100. 1 
104.8 
101. 6 
128. 1 
132.7 
141.3 
145. 8 
145.3 
149.1 
162. 1 . 
194. 1 14. 33} 181.1 
217.6 - 0} 16.13 ry | 
192. 7| 14. 90 . 8} 14.95) 188. 
182, 0) 14. 98 - 9} 15.02} 189.8 
174. 6| 14. 87 4) 14.92) 188.5 
205. 7) 15. 43 .7| 15. 46) 195.3 
184. 7| 15. 10 . 5} 15.05) 190.1 
179. 5| 15.77 . 1) 15. 76) 199.1 
164. 5| 15. 24 . 2) 15.10} 190.7 
170.0) 15. 45 . 0} 15. 37) 194.2 
158. 5) 15. 14 . 0} 14. 93) 188. 6 : 
179.3) () (?) (?) Feb..- 
160.1) 15. 43 . 7) 15,19) 191.9 Mar... 
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21 
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10 
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55 
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! The number of cities used for this table varied during the yearsshown. For bituminous coal the number 
increased from 27 cities in 1913 to 45 cities in 1920, then decreased to 38 cities in 1923-35. For Pennsylvania 
eT the number increased from 27 cities in 1915 to 39 cities in 1919-20, then decreased to 25 cities in 


? Insufficient data. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to March 15, 1935, inclusive. 
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Wholesale Prices in March 1935 


HE general average of wholesale prices for March receded to 79.4 

percent of the 1926 average according to the composite index 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
decrease, which approximated 0.1 percent, was the first that has 
occurred in the monthly index since October of last year. 

In comparison with the corresponding month of 1934, the March 
index was 7.7 percent higher. It was 31.9 percent above 2 years ago, 
when the index was 60.2. The minor recession in March was the 
fourth monthly decline in the past 2 years, during which time the 
general trend of wholesale prices has been steadily upward. 

The weakening in commodity prices during the month was quite 
general. Of the 10 major groups covered by the Bureau 7 registered 
decreases. ‘Two groups, fuel and lighting materials and chemicals 
and drugs, were higher, while the group of house-furnishing goods 
remained unchanged. 


Table 1.—-Number of Commodities Changing in Price from February to 
March 1935 








Groups | Increases | Decreases | No change 





94 


Hides and leather products... PEE SAT Ca ST. PO 8 
ics cnccnanedentategeptagvasseccupipuece 37 71 





ha. onc ns ankencccbadachgetccsusegeeiosa: 5 76 


House furnishing goods... litennieceltigentiaieandtinesancnadabiras ; 5 54 

















Raw materials, including farm products, cocoa beans, copra, hides 
and skins, raw silk, hemp, jute, sisal, crude rubber, crude petroleum, 
scrap steel, and other similar commodities, registered an average 
decline of 1 percent from February but were 16.2 percent above the 
March 1934 level. Finished products, among which are included more 
than 500 manufactured articles, advanced nearly 0.3 percent over 
February and were approximately 6 percent above the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Semimanufactured articles, including such articles as raw sugar, 
leather, iron and steel bars, pig iron, and like commodities, increased 
1405 
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fractionally as compared with the preceding month. However, whey 
compared with the corresponding month of a year ago, they wor 
lower by over 3 percent. 

The combined index of all commodities exclusive of farm products 
and processed foods registered a minor decrease between February an 
March and was lower than a year ago by 1.5 percent. The non. 
agricultural commodities group which, includes all commodities 
except farm products, advanced 0.1 percent to 0.4 percent above 
year ago. 

The most pronounced drop from February to March was recorded 
by the miscellaneous commodities group, with the average declining 
nearly 1.3 percent, due to a decline of 10 percent in crude rubber: 
6 percent in cattle feed ; 2 percent in auto tires and tubes; and a smaller 
decrease in paper and pulp. The subgroup of other miscellaneous 
commodities, including cylinder oil, cigars, cigarettes, and soap prod- 
ucts, was unchanged. 

Farm products, with an index of 78.3, registered a decline of 1 per. 
cent. An increase of 9 percent in livestock and poultry was more than 
off-set by decreases of 5 percent in grains and 6 percent in the subgroup 
of “Other farm products’’, which includes cotton, eggs, fresh apples, 
lemons, hay, hops, seeds, potatoes, and wool. Important farm products 
increasing in price were calves, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, live poultry, 
oranges, peanuts, tobacco, dried beans, and onions. The March 
level of farm-product prices was nearly 28 percent above a year ago, 
when the index was 61.3 and 83 percent above 2 years ago, when the 
index had declined to 42.8 percent of the 1926 level. 

Wholesale food prices also registered a drop of 1 percent during 
March, because of declines of approximately 5 percent in butter, 
cheese, and milk, and a minor decrease in fruits and vegetables. 
Meats, on the other hand, followed livestock prices and rose 4 percent, 
while cereal products recorded a minor increase. Other price decreases 
reported affected flour, hominy grits, corn meal, canned peaches and 
pears, dried apricots, dried peaches, prunes, raisins, veal, cocoa beans, 
coffee, glucose, and cottonseed oil. Food items increasing in price 
were powdered milk, bread, crackers, macaroni, lard, oleomargarine, 
raw and granulated sugar, and most vegetable oils. The level for the 
group as a whole declined to 81.9. It was 21.7 percent over the 
corresponding month of last year, when the index was 67.3, and 50 
percent above March 1933, when the index was 54.6. 

A third group to show a decrease of 1 percent was textile products. 
The index for this group receded to 69.4. With the exception of 


clothing, which remained at the February level, all subgroups shared | 


in this decline. The subgroup of silk and rayon was lower by nearly 
3 percent, knit goods 1.7 percent, other textile products 1.3 percent, 
cotton goods 1 percent, and woolen and worsted goods 0.7 percent. 
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Sharp declines in prices of hides and skins and slightly lower prices 
for leather forced the index for hides and leather products down 0.7 
percent. Average prices of shoes and other leather products were 
unchanged. 

Weakening prices for iron and steel and nonferrous metals resulted 
in the group of metals and metal products showing a minor decline. 
Plumbing and heating fixtures were slightly higher, while agricultural 
implements and motor vehicles remained at the February level. 

In the group of building materials, higher prices for cement and 
paint materials were more than counterbalanced by lower prices for 
brick and tile, lumber, and other building materials, with the result 
that the index for the group as a whole decreased 0.1 percent to 84.9. 

Chemicals and drugs registered an advance of 1.4 percent because 
of advancing prices for chemicals and fertilizer materials. Drugs 
and pharmaceuticals were on the average slightly lower, while mixed 
fertilizers were unchanged. 

Rising prices of petroleum products and gas resulted in the index 
for the group of fuel and lighting materials increasing 0.7 percent to 
73. Anthracite and bituminous coal were lower, while coke remained 


stationary. 


Strengthening prices for furniture did not influence the general 


index for the group of house-furnishing goods. No change was 
recorded in average prices of furnishings. 


The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is composed of 784 


‘ price series, weighted according to their relative importance in the 


country’s markets, and is based on the average prices of 1926 as 100. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
March 1935, in comparison with February 1935 and March of each 
of the past 6 years, are contained in the accompanying table. 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 


[1926= 100] 
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Groups and subgroups 1935 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgrou; 
Commodities—Continued 


x 

~ 
YU 
-~m 









































|1926= 100] 
| Mar.| Feb. | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.} Mar.| Mar | \Ma- 
Groups and subgroups | 1935 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 joo" 
| 
| 
EE Re a Se See 69.4 | 70.1 | 76.5 | 51.3 | 58.0 | 70.0) 84.8 
NNT io both. os~ er A age waddesces 78.5 | 78.5 | 87.2 | 61.3 | 66.1 | 78.1 | 87 Nf 
SEE TEE TEI A ..------| 82.4 | 83.3 | 89.1 | 50.0 | 56.24 72.4 | 90.3 0 
Knit goods..........-.-.-.----..-.....-..-..----| 62.5 | 63.6 | 65.6 | 47.1 | 54.9 | 63.81 83.6 | x99 
CSS ee eee eee FY | 29.4 | 25.5 | 33.5 | 45.8 | 73.¢ . 
Woolen and worsted goods.-......._.........-...| 73.1 | 73.6 | 84.0 | 53.2 | 62.7 | 71.8 | 82.0 1 
Other textile products-_--.--..---- ai Ricac biliaica la 67.7 | 68.6 | 78.5 | 66.7 | 69.5 | 77.0 | 86.9 . 
Fuel and lighting materials --_--_- adunstabees <Gsee 73. 0 | 72.5 | 71.4 | 62.9 | 67.9 | 68.3 | 79.4 g2 | 
Anthracite.........................-..-..--.----| 81. 1 | 823 | 81.2 | 88.3 | 89.9 | 88.4 | 91 
Bituminous coal. -.-....-.......................] 96.3 | 96.4 | 91.1 | 79.3 | 93.5 | 86.0 | 89.9 
TS Ten see EP rye eee Pe Reel ) 
PM nkdithLondichicedecsdecss-asee¥ xO (1) | 90.3 | 88.5 |100.5 /104. 4 | 95.9 | 95.1 1) 
SN ES Sy Se ey oe | (1) | 87.7 | 89.4 , 96.6 | 97.5 | 94.6] 94 1 
Petroleum products.............................| 49.8 | 48.7 | 48.7 | 33.1 | 39.8 | 41.8 | 63.7 ; 
Metals and metal products--...................- ...-| 85.7 | 85.8 | 87.1 | 77.2 | 80.8 | 86.4 | 96.6 
Agricultural implements... ..._ -- Rebs e tad | 93.6 | 93.6 | 85.2 | 83.1 | 85.0 | 94.31 95.5 | 99 
Iron and steel...............----.....-..-.------| 86.0 | 86.1 | 86.3 | 76.4 | 79.7 | 85.4 | 91.4 95, 
a a ee | 93.6 | 93.6 | 97.8 | 90.9 | 95.3 | 94.0 /102.8 
CN EEE FOE EE | 67.1 | 67.2 | 66.3 | 47.9 | 50.5 | 69.3 | 99.6 7, 
Pompey ome neatims............5.....<.-..-.- | 67.2 | 67.1 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 64.4 86.6 | 94.1 7 
Dele meeteria................... palbdissaicademaianemeccasal | $4.9 | 85.0 | 86.4 | 70.3 | 73.2 | 82.5 | 93.9 7 
a ge a ae | 90.2 | 90.6 | 88.5 | 74.9| 79.3/ 85.01 926 447 
A SN” a aE a aa ES 04.4 | 93.9 | 93.9 | 81.8 75.0 | 84.1 | 92. | 
Sa a ee SeechécchGeecteuchediete 79.9 | 80.5 | 86.4 | 57.8 | 61.5 | 74.7 | 91.2 6.4 
Paint and paint materials_-.._._- a ee 79.4 | 78.8 | 79.7 | 68.4 | 75.4 | 81.4 | 94.3 7 
wll, Eee 67.2 | 67.1 | 72.7 | 59.4 | 64.4 | 86.6 | 94.1 
Structural steel. ..............-- wees Saree 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7 | 79.7 | 84.3 | 91.9 ( 
Other building materials_._...........___- coer 90.1 | 90.3 | 89.9 | 78.4 | 80.6 | 87.6 | 96.7. 9 
i cositetinnelins 81.5 | 80.4 | 75.7 | 71.2 | 75.3 | 82.9 | 91.4 
it AE REO 5 5s 88.1 | 86.5 | 79.0} 79.3 | 80.9 | 86.4 | 96.5 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals..............._____- | 73.0 | 73.1! 71.9 | 54.8! 59.7 | 64.8! 48.9 
a RR Say) | 66.3 | 66.2 | 69.5 | 61.9 | 68.6 | 80.8 | 88.2 7 
EA GR ea | 72.8 | 72.8 | 72.6 | 60.1 | 73.2 | 88.7 | 94 
House-furnishing goods_................-....----.-- | 80.7 | 80.7 | 81.4 | 72.2 | 77.1 | 88.0 | 93.5 g 
EE IE TR AE ST AS 84.1 | 84.1 | 83.2 | 72.9 | 75.4 | 84.5 | 92. { 
Furniture.............----------...-.--.........| 77.3 | 77.2 | 79.8 | 71.8 | 79.1 | 91.9 | 94.6 | 94 
EE ELL SRA | 69.2 | 70.1 | 69.3 | 58.9 | 64.7 | 72.0 | 80.9) 82.4 
Automobile tires and tubes. -._--_._-_-_..._..__-- 46.6 | 47.5 | 44.6 | 41.3 | 39.2 | 46.9 | 53.0 
Cattle feed...............--....-.--.------------|102.2 |109.0 | 79.6 | 47.3 | 52.4 | 82.1 {103.8 2 
SAR AS EE RRS OREO” tt | 80.6 | 80.9 | 82.7 | 72.2 | 76.8 | 82.6 | 87.7 | 8&9 
a le ----| 23.5 | 26.2} 22.8/] 6.3) 7.2] 16.0 | 31.¢ f 
Other miscellaneous --_-...-...---.--..--------- | 80.1 | 80.1 | 83.2 | 72.6 | 84.5 | 89.6 | 99.2) 96.4 
PAE A RA | 76.6 | 77.4 | 65.9 | 49.4 | 56.1 | 69.5 | 89.3, 99.1 
Semimanufactured articles..........................| 71.8 | 71.7 | 74.3 | 56.9 | 60.8 | 72.9 | 88.1 96.1 
Finished products ......,............-----...--.----| 81.7 | 81.5 | 77.2 | 65.7 | 71.5 | 79.6 | 90.9 | 94.8 
Nonagricultural commodities......_.____..______- -| 79.5 | 79.4 | 76.2 | 63.8 | 69.3 | 77.2| 89.2) 93.8 
All commodities other than farm products and foods., 77.3 | 77.4 | 78.5 | 65.8 | 70.9 | 77.2 | 88.2 2.1 








1 Data not yet available. 


Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar, March 1935 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terms of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to March 1935 are shown in table 5. The 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illus- 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in March 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as 
the base is shown to be 79.4. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01259 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.259. 
Table 5 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.259 in March 1935 in 
the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

Table 3 shows the purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and 
subgroups of commodities for the current month in comparison with 
the previous month and the corresponding month of last year. 
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Table 3.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 
































[1926=$1] 
| March February | March 
Groups and subgroups 1938 1935 | 1934 
All COROT cence cnet s cc csinc epee daisnnbearéniinboccecceses $1. 259 $1. 258 | $1. 357 
Dash POG icc cn cccwccccecch ccc sence cedadecessaswesspescesocccs 1. 277 1, 264 1. 631 
Ec cntieaneoawdiedienedacnadeaddbstbactithebsdistatbnete 1. 208 1, 144 1. 605 
ERE LTS A TIES 1. 166 1. 276 2. 020 
SES ES Sa SS 2 1. 387 1. 302 1. 477 
Pett Mai ii ccdckn'ics cb Soins ceeSaitikd ds nent cbds 1. 221 1. 209 1. 486 
eS eee eee 1. 206 1. 149 1. 451 
EE ES LE a RE TS ae aes 1. 086 1. 088 1.172 
CS aa ae Te aes 1. 582 1. 572 1, 397 
EE odin acne cathadénctababbadhabacinededoebeceeuen 1. 092 1. 138 1. 770 
EES EEE TE TMS AE Ee Te 1. 362 1, 295 1. 575 
pT LT RS LS TG ae 1.171 1. 163 1, 127 
EE Re Se ee a, ae re 1. 029 | 1. 029 1.015 
EE RN UT ES) Se ee eee 1. 502 | 1. 437 1. 362 
oo... didi a deseratedespadiédine 1, 348 | 1. 340 1. 255 
Re a ees eae 1, 182 | 1. 182 1. 153 
Textile products-.- --- i +itcletashcombenhocacemdsrotdessoolts ac 1, 441 | 1. 427 1, 307 
NS Ee ee Sve eee ae eee eee ay gee eee 1. 274 | 1. 274 1. 147 
Cotton goods... Deki hemes. obec onde lie cddedldiwa shed ook 1. 214 | 1. 200 1. 122 
8 EE ETT RAE TER EL Re Hh ESA 1. 600 | 1. 572 1. 524 
ED line. knee. 6 th Mah omptiineiale cidded wate} rat. 3. 663 | 3. 559 3. 401 
EERE TEE ET EA 1, 368 | 1. 359 1, 190 
i a ee | ig dibvobens euien 1. 477 1. 458 1. 274 
Ss Oe be Ree 1. 370 1. 379 1. 401 
cv as ie 1, 233 1, 215 1, 232 
Bituminous coal. ................ . 1, 038 1. 037 1, 098 
See nciigts duinuase <é 1. 126 1. 126 1. 199 
el rar ae 1th diethieida-dis dtidincathami okie chek i (1) 1. 107 1, 130 
ie i Sie Ee : ees (‘) 1. 140 1.119 
Petroleum products. .___. 2. 008 2. 053 2. 053 
EE ee a ee 1. 167 1. 166 1, 148 
Agricultural implements. -- 1. 068 1. 068 1,174 
Iron and steel_......._. nosed 1. 163 1, 161 1. 159 
Motor vehicles...........-- kage Toe! Se ioe SP ROS eee 1, 068 1. 068 1. 022 
I 1. 490 1. 488 1, 508 
I a a 1. 488 1. 490 1, 376 
Building materials................____. AEP i ieee eseergl 1. 178 1. 176 1. 157 
TS OST ES eee ae ae ni ES poly) ee ; 1. 109 1, 104 1. 130 
A ecu adn tbenbabacbe <n « 1. 059 1. 065 1. 065 
FE ES aS ae 1. 252 1. 242 1. 157 
Paint and paint materials_- 1. 259 1. 269 1. 255 
Plumbing and heating_____. 1. 488 1. 490 1, 376 
hat laces. a 1. O87 1. 087 1. 152 
Other building materials. __ aie al dtl a Lane « o% malls 1. 110 1. 107 1.112 
ed Se ie iba den ob cout ox 1. 227 1, 244 1, 321 
SD Dei Seay eee ine ae See 1. 135 1. 156 1. 266 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals.............._____- id 1. 370 1. 368 1. 391 
Fertilizer materials__..____.. ple ita ad Sew llnos KE lh <0 0 singbibaull 1. 508 1. 511 1. 439 
Saag Maa eee eee 1. 374 1. 374 1. 377 
— TG EE Eee ee rea eee 1. 239 1, 239 1, 229 
ee RE ae EE a= ig pe aE 1. 189 1. 189 1, 202 
_ ES ie MESS eis Ra 9 GRO Geigy 1. 294 1. 295 1. 253 
I i ee ee 1. 445 1. 427 1. 443 
pS ee eee ee eee 2. 146 2. 105 2. 242 
i. a ecalbacccuuimewonsedeecackennceeces . 978 .917 1, 256 
(2a Say Ses ers er rey 1. 241 1, 236 1. 209 
ke ee 4. 255 3.817 4, 386 
TE a iS ae Sede ay 1, 248 1, 248 1. 202 
Ot Eo tetinwancccdcncse D Rchnne i Betseriell Relonw 7? Gntinenalll 1, 305 1, 292 1. 517 
Semimanufactured articles. ........................-..-.+----------| 1, 393 1, 395 1, 346 
Se RG Ee ae eengE 1. 224 1, 227 1, 295 
Nonagricultural commodities.............................--._....-. 1. 258 1, 259 1, 312 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. .............- 1, 204 1, 292 1, 274 








' Data not yet available. 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Group of Commodities 
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Table 5.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Groups of 











Commodities 
[1926=$1] 
a Hides | ‘pox. | Fuel |Metals) Buiid-| Chem-|“0US*| Mis- | All 
prod- | Foods |leather| ‘He | 894 | metai| ing | icals | nish. | cel | com 
nets prod- prod- — prod- mate-| and ing lane- | modi- 
‘ucts | ucts ng | ‘ucts | Tals | drugs goods | 8 ties 
 oenebabeunnenm $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1.468 /$1. 745 |$1. 631 |$1. 101 |$1. 764 |$1. 247 |$1.776 |$1. 074 | $1. 433 
. dia tieepenetdinnetamel 1.404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.112 | 1.468 
> ae 1.399 | 1.520 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869 | .893 | 1.786 | 1.151] 1.439 
EE 1.185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346 | .858 | 1.479 | .622 | 1.620 | .994] 1.170 
aannnhnetrn .775 | .957 | .808 | 1.013 | .949| .664 | 1.134] .606 | 1.348] .819 . 851 
7 .676 | .840| .796| .729] .916 | .733 | 1.014| .549| 1.072| .744 . 762 
Laoshadecuenioe .635 | .772| .574| .739 | .950 | .764| .865 | .637 | .944| .719 . 722 
Lsciguilenpaman dre .664 | .728 | .584| .607| .611 | .669) .666 607 | .705| .597 . 648 
geese naan 1.131 | 1.104 | .916 | 1.058 | 1.033 | .851 | 1.027 870 | .885 | .916] 1.025 
SE 1.066 | 1.142 | .956| .998 | .932 | .972 | 1.028 997 | .966 | 1.078 | 1.034 
 evesindnanisanendil 1.014 | 1.079 | .960| .898 | 1.028; .915| .920 989 | .918 | 1.003 . 904 
ewcpadennenen 1.000 | 1.000 | .985 | .937 | 1.087] .941 | .978 | 1.011] .953 | 1.068/ 1.019 
cienpsiphblionan- eipaidl 911 | .998 | .950) .923 | 1.036 | .969 | .983 | .982| .970| .917 . 966 
dices oaeoutnn 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 
ieitiptintann hide 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1.099 1.048 
ensntnnenecenedinedl .944 | .990 | .824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 1. 034 
ananiapa amin aan .953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 | 1.062) 1. 1.211 | 1.049 
eee Se 1. 133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112 | 1.122 | 1.079 | 1.287 1.157 
—— 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1.263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 | 1.370 
_..-| 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332 | 1.553 | 1.543 
a ao 1.946 | 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1.600 | 1.517 
a 1.531 | 1.418 | 1.155 | 1.372 | 1.364 | 1.151 | 1.160 | 1.318 | 1.227 | 1.435 | 1.335 
January...--| 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1.238 | 1.481 | 1.385 
February..--| 1.631 | 1.499 | 1.116 | 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 | 1.325 | 1.235 | 1.460 | 1.359 
nee 1.631 | 1.486 | 1.127 | 1.307 | 1.401 | 1.148 | 1.157 | 1.321 | 1.229 | 1.443 | 1.357 
: 1, 678 | 1.511 | 1.125 | 1.328 | 1.305 | 1.138 | 1.153 | 1.325 | 1.225 | 1.439 1.364 
ay......-.-| 1.678 | 1.490 | 1.138 | 1.359 | 1.379 | 1.122 | 1.145 | 1.326 | 1.220 | 1.433 | 1.357 
demaeae> 1.580 | 1.433 | 1.148 | 1.376 | 1.374 | 1.140 | 1.139 | 1.323 | 1.220 | 1.425 | 1.340 
+e Be 1.550 | 1.416 | 1.159 | 1.399 | 1.353 | 1.152 | 1.149 | 1.326 | 1.225 | 1.431 1. 337 
a 1. 433 | 1.353 | 1.193 | 1.412 | 1.340 | 1.153 | 1.166 | 1.321 | 1.222 1.425] 1.309 
September.._| 1.362 | 1.314 | 1.189 | 1.406 | 1.340 | 1.155 | 1.168 | 1.307 | 1.222 | 1.425 1. 289 
ber......| 1.416 | 1.337 | 1.193 | 1.422 | 1.340 | 1.159 | 1.174 | 1.297 | 1.224 | 1.435 | 1.307 
-| 1.412 | 1.332 | 1.188 | 1.435 | 1.344 | 1.160 | 1.176 | 1.300 | 1.230 | 1.416 1.307 
December...| 1.389 | 1.328 | 1.175 | 1.429 | 1.357 | 1.164 | 1.175 | 1.285 | 1.232 | 1.408 | 1.300 
a 1, 289 | 1.252 | 1.160 | 1.422 | 1.372 | 1.166 | 1.178 | 1.261 | 1.232 1.414] 1.269 
February....| 1. 264 | 1.209 | 1.163 | 1.427 | 1.379 | 1.166 | 1.176 | 1.244 1.239 | 1.427] 1.258 
March......- 1.277 | 1.221 | 1.171 | 1.441 | 1.370 | 1.167 | 1.178 | 1.227 | 1.239 | 1.445 | 1.259 
— 1. 250 | 1.212 | 1.155 | 1.441 | 1.353 | 1.176 | 1.181 | 1.225 | 1.221 | 1.431 | 1.256 
———_ 1. 250 | 1.218 | 1.157 | 1.443 | 1.355 | 1.175 | 1.176 | 1.225 | 1.220 | 1.433 | 1.256 
Mar. 16, 1935....| 1.263 | 1.211 | 1.163 | 1.449 | 1.355 | 1.176 | 1.182 | 1.227 | 1.221 | 1.449] 1.259 
Mar. 23, 1935. ...| 1.289 | 1.233 | 1.166 | 1.453 | 1.351 | 1.178 | 1.176 | 1.236 | 1.221 | 1.453 | 1.269 
. 80, 1935....| 1.200 | 1.222 | 1.167 | 1.453 | 1.348 | 1.176 | 1.178 | 1.244 | 1.221 | 1.453 1.267 
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In table 6 the price trend since 1913 is shown for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, nonagricultural commenedities, and all commodities 
other than farm products and foods. 

In the nonagricultural commodities group all commodities othe, 
than those designated as ‘‘Farm products” have been combined int, 
one group. All commodities, with the exception of those included jy 
the groups of farm products and foods, have been included in th, 
group of “All commodities other than farm products and foods” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of “Ray 
materials’’, “‘Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products” 
is contained in the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Price 
pamphlet. 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 



































[1926= 100] 
All 
. com- 
Semi- —_ moti Semi- 
-* Fin- | 98 we manu-| Fin- 
Raw | ™anu-) h cul- other Raw f ist 
Year mate- a. is = tural | than Month mate- ae ished 
rials | “Ure¢ | Prod: | oom- | farm rials | ‘ured | prod- 
arti- ucts modi- d- arti- ucts 
cles oe cles 
ties ucts 
and 
foods 
} a —_— —_——_ — ee ——_ 
TE 68.8 74.9 69.4 69. 0 70.0 || 1934: 
Sn 67.6 70.0 67.8 66.8 66. 4 January....| 64.1 71.9 76. 0 
aa 67.2 81.2 68.9 68. 5 68. 0 February__| 66.0 74.8 77.0 
RLS 82.6 | 118.3 82.3 85.3 88. 3 March... 65. 9 74.3 77.2 
i edna 122.6 | 150.4 | 109.2 | 113.1 114.2 April.......| 665.1 73.9 77.1 
135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1 124. 6 a 65. 1 73.7 77.8 
Beers 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6 128.8 ee 67.3 72.9 78. 2 
eT 151.8 | 198.2 | 149.8 | 154.8 161.3 POR 68. 3 72.7 78.2 
i ers 88. 3 96.1 | 103.3 | 100.1 104.9 August... - 71.6 72.6 79. 2 
Baas 96. 0 98. 9 96. 5 97.3 102. 4 September.| 73.9 71.8 80. 1 
RSL et 98.5 | 118.6 99.2 | 100.9 104. 3 October _- 72.1 71.5 79. 2 
eae 97.6 | 108.7 96. 3 97.1 99. 7 November 72.2 71.1 79.3 
ess 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 | 101.4 102. 6 December 73.1 71.0 79. 5 
mers 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1935: 
a 96. 5 94.3 95. 0 94. 6 94.0 January....| 76.6 71.2 80. 8 
err 99.1 94.5 95. 9 94.8 92.9 February..| 77.4 71.7 81.5 
_ en 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 March. .-_-- 76. 6 71.8 81.7 
=a 84.3 8L.8 88. 0 85.9 85. 2 
ih acnitnds 65. 6 69. 0 77.0 74.6 75. 0 
ee 55. 1 59. 3 70.3 68.3 70. 2 
ee 56. 5 65. 4 70. 5 69. 0 71.2 
| en 68. 6 72.8 78. 2 76.9 78.4 
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Wine Table 7 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
ticles special groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
dities ein table 6. The period covered is by years from 1913 to 1934, in- 
clusive, and by months from January 1934 to March 1935, inclusive. 
other ge The method used in determining the purchasing power of the dollar 
| inty Ee is explained on page 1410. 


ed - Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale-Price Dollar by Special Groups 








ND the of Commodities 
ods,” (1926=$1] 
‘Raw = 4 . 
iets” | Be 8 coun 
rice Non- | modi- Non- | modi- 
° Semi-| pin. | agri- | ties Semi-| pin. | agti- | ties 
cul- | other Raw | manu-| ; cul- | other 


maDU-| ished 


— tural | than Month | mate-| fac- ished | tural | than 

















| 
| 
| od 
tured ucts | COM: farm || rials | tured Tae com- | farm 
dit; articles| UC modi-| prod- articles modi- | prod- 
cities ties wots | ties wets 
an an 
foods | foods 
"ng oa 8 rt ing 
— © $1. 335 |$1. 441 |$1.449 | $1.429 || 1934: | | | 
a 1.429 | 1.475 | 1.497 1.506 || January----/$1. 560 |$1.391 |$1.316 |$1. 333 | $1. 277 
ae ald 1. 232 | 1.451 | 1.460 1. 471 i! February.-_| 1.515 | 1.337 1, 299 | 1.314 1, 271 
acdenaindh - -845 | 1.215 | 1.172 1. 133 | March.....| 1.517 | 1.346 1,295 | 1.312 1. 274 
PE ‘ . 665 . 916 . 884 . 876 psi 1. 536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 1. 272 
in ca lil . 736 . 650 . 802 . 799 . 803 ay.......| 1.536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 1. 267 
Cee = . 633 . 766 . 760 . 776 June.......| 1.486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 279 
ecundll . 505 . 668 . 646 . 620 July.__----| 1. 464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 
1. 041 . 968 . 999 . 953 August-_-...- 1.397 | 1.377 | 1.263 | 1. 285 1. 277 
aad 1.011 | 1.036 | 1.028 977 | September-| 1.353 | 1.393 | 1.248 | 1.276 1. 277 
‘apes . 843 | 1.008 . 991 . 959 October_...| 1.387 | 1.399 | 1.263 | 1. 289 1. 282 
—— . 920 | 1.0388 | 1.030 1, 003 November.| 1.385 | 1.406 | 1.261 | 1.287 1, 282 
scnwinlal . 950 . 994 . 986 .975 December-..| 1.368 | 1.408 | 1.258 | 1. 285 1, 282 
—— 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 || 1935: 
eee 1.060 | 1.053 | 1.057 1. 064 January....| 1.305 | 1.404 | 1.238 | 1. 267 1. 287 
eo 1.058 | 1.043 | 1.055 1. 076 February-.-| 1.292 | 1.395 | 1.227 | 1.259 1. 292 
oe 1.065 | 1.058 | 1.072 1. 092 March..-..-| 1.305 | 1.393 | 1.224 | 1.258 1. 294 
ee 1, 222 | 1.136 | 1. 164 1. 174 || 
BIT. 1.449 | 1.299 | 1.340! 1.333 || 
Adenia 1.686 | 1.422 | 1. 464 1. 425 
patel all 1.529 | 1.418 | 1.449 1. 404 
ee 1.374 | 1.279 | 1.300 1. 276 
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Migration of Philippine Labor to Hawaii, 1929-33 


URING the 5 years from 1929 to 1933 the number of Filipinos 
migrating to Hawaii has fallen off from over 8,000 almost to 
the vanishing point. The number returning to the Islands fron 
Hawaii, however, has with the exception of 1932 remained fairly 
constant. In 1932 the number returning was almost double that of 
any other year. Data for each of the 5 years are given in the table 
following. The figures for the latest year’ are taken from the 
twenty-fifth annual report (unpublished) of the Philippine Bureay 
of Labor for the year ending December 31, 1933. 


Migration of Filipinos to and from Hawaii, 1929 to 1933 


























To Hawaii From Hawaii 
Year oS) 
Men Women | Minors Total Men Women | Minors | Tota 
—E a 
Sa ae SS 8, 189 134 46 8, 369 3, 402 241 348 3, 991 
ree 7, 185 253 377 7,815 2, 897 192 324 3, 413 
Sa eae ot 4, 083 265 420 4, 768 3, 552 217 393 4, 162 
ES boas 97 58 58 213 6, 211 416 1, 428 8, 155 
Ne 14 24 31 69 2, 810 343 985 4, 138 
Twa: «..4528- 19, 568 734 932 21, 234 18, 872 1, 509 3, 478 23, 859 





























Immigration to Canada, 1934 


HE volume of immigration to Canada in 1934 declined 13.3 
percent in the calendar year 1934 as compared with the previous 
year, according to statistics issued by the Dominion Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, published in the March 1935 issue 
of the Canadian Labor Gazette (p. 279). Of the 12,476 immigrants 
entering that country in 1934, 17 percent were British; 49 percent 
were from the United States; 5 percent were from northern European 
countries; and 29 percent from other countries. 

In 1934 as compared with 1933 there was a reduction of 6 percent 
in British immigration, 28.6 percent in immigration from the United 
States, and 3.9 percent in the number of immigrants from northern 
European countries. The immigration from other countries, how- 
ever, increased 23.6 percent. 

In table 1 the extent of immigration to Canada for each nationality 
group in 1933 and 1934 is recorded. 


1 Karlier,figures published in Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (p. 1267), 
1416 
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Table 1.—Immigration to Canada, by Origins, 1933 and 1934 













































































Origin 1934 1933 Origin 1934 1933 
—— 
immigrants....-.-.--------- 12, 476 14, 382 || Other—Continued. 
All im ies. 50s 68 52 
British..----------------------- 2, 166 304 Hest Indian................ 33 35 
English. ...---------------- 1, 362 1, 412 EEE 2 1 
Irish. ..-------------------- 298 OEE EEE 39 29 
Scotch . .-.----------------- 450 561 is iniipcinseniaintinnere og aniee 577 420 
Welsl.....-.<.---ce-------- 56 53 6 itittettnsncesoccens 320 253 
United States...--------------- 6, 071 500 OE ———_— 125 106 
108 Northern European...-------.- 644 670 in dsdutithinhddeeunes 1 3 
Belgian . ------------------- 62 26 SS ne 43 42 
t a 23 46 BOREFEB 0 scccececccece- sas 427 484 
0 CE eietcces anecsecns 49 25 SE isidcmansiomvameined 9 16 
on Finnish...........-..---.-- 63 45 TS EE EL ae 392 360 
jm et himaccon 79 76 Portuguese........--------. 3 1 
rly a 304 389 Rumanian. ------.-..-.---- 40 27 
J ee 34 29 | A ee 47 63 
of Swedish......-------------- 15 13 ED shiweigserawaaided 563 378 
SWI. acctecwaqccne-<cos-- 15 21 nid bddinnens secedinke 35 25 
ble Other..--.--------------------- 3, 595 2, 908 SE resbatecngorcssase at 588 400 
DE iatcncdccuweel 6B Jcscucctas g Di ditgnikehie binencimekive 8 7 
h e SE etandadenseoaneea i Pie actslecapiion Spanish-American - --..-.--- me stgiigelienne 4 
: nn leacmane 7 ANE 13 13 
au Bulgarian.....-.-------.---- 5 12 Sees eee 2 
. EE 1 1 P< detacstccapieces 102 65 
OC 149 102 
Table 2 shows the sex, occupational class, and the destination of 
immigrants admitted to the Dominion in 1934. 
. Table 2.—Immigration to Canada, 1934, by Sex, Occupational Class, and 
vs Destination 
, 991 
418 Via | From Via | From 
162 Sex, occupational class, ocean the Total Sex, occupational class, ecten the Total 
155 and ination ts | United and destination rts | United 
, 138 ports | States = States 
, B59 = theons 
All immigrants.........- 6,405 | 6,071 | 12,476 || Ocewpational class—Con. 
Sex Female domestic serv- 
MoR....chdueuiebiebes<cs 1,095 | 1,903 2, 998 ants: 
C7 aS ae 2,816 | 2,291 5, 107 18 years and over---- 389 96 485 
3 3 Children under 18. --..-- 2,494 | 1,877) 4,371 6 waar 18 years - ----- 65 4 69 
thers: 
us Occupational class ND imceiccesconesl SE 500 727 
; , (ss Ee 2, 123 1, 653 3, 776 
of Farming: Children. ..........- 2,160} 1,431] 3,591 
ee os oT 317 449 766 
ue , OO ae 103 212 315 Destination 
ie tine oats 120 241 361 
its Laboring: Nova Scotia............- 348 304 652 
. A 143 129 272 || New Brunswick. -----_--- 68 255 323 
nt Sa 20 29 49 || Prince Edward Island__- 3 49 52 
Children. ........... 57 33 90 | aR F aaiegt aaa 1, 222 1, 234 2, 456 
an ° "EL Pda leis SR 2, 981 601 5, 582 
Biiatesnccecce 214 273 487 || Manitoba.....----.----- 211 179 390 
| SSG 98 85 183 || Saskatchewan .--.-.....- 286 233 519 
Children. _.........- 53 61 114 i] Alberéa.................. 550 548 1, 098 
nt ; British Columbia------.- 734 660} 1,394 
=< | a8) gt Ronee pe Beet 
| Medisbesce.-... 1 orthwes tory. _.- 
© a 38 95 133 
rn I 12 36 48 
w- Wicdcccacsene 2 6 
Children............ 1 12 13 
ity 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Fioripa.—Labor Inspector. Biennial report, 1933-1934. Jacksonville, 193). 
48 pp. 


Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Thirty-sizth annual report, for the year 1934. 
Boise, 1985. 287 pp., map, illus. 

Contains detailed data on mining operations in the State, with information op 

production, working conditions, and accidents. There were 12 fatal accidents 


and 484 nonfatal accidents involving disability of more than 7 days reported 
during 1934. 


Iowa.—Bureau of Labor. Report for the biennial period ending June 30, 193). 
Des Moines, 1934. 22 pp. 


Contains data on factory inspection, industrial accidents, child labor, and 
Federal-State employment offices. 


Workmen’s Compensation Service. Eleventh biennial report, for the 
period ended June 30, 1934, and report of decisions by the department and the 
State courts. Des Moines, 1934. 159 pp. 

Reports were received of 80 fatal and 6,848 nonfatal injuries in the fiscal year 
1932-33, and of 56 fatal and 6,796 nonfatal injuries in the fiscal year 1933-34. 
Compensation reported paid amounted to $636,075 in 1932-33 and $561,103 in 
1933-34, and medical, surgical, and hospital expense to $92,951 in 1932-33 and 
$91,998 in 1933-34. Problems of incomplete coverage of employers, compensation 
for relief employment and casual employment, optional coverage for farm 
employment, accident prevention, etc., are discussed. 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Workmen’s Compensation 
Department. Annual report, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 193). 
Topeka, 1934. 42 pp., charts. 

Presents statistical information, by industry and by causes, on 69 fatal and 
6,041 nonfatal injuries reported during the fiseal year, and on injuries reported 
during the 6 preceding years. Compensation and medical costs in cases closed 
during the fiscal year 1934 are shown by industry and by extent of disability. 


Kentucky.—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Seventeenth annual 
July 1, 1982, to June 30, 1933. Frankfort, [1934?]. 39 pp. 

A total of 10,247 injuries, including 115 fatalities, was reported to the board 
during the year, or 1,493 less than for the year 1931-32. A distribution by 
industry shows that 2,792 of the injuries arose in coal mining and 1,062 in the 
construction of roads and streets. Other tabulations classify the accidents |)\ 
cause, by nature of injury, by age, and by sex. Compensation cost in cases 
closed during the year is shown by industry. 


Mary.anp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Twentieth annual report for 
the year November 1, 1933, to October 31, 1934, inclusive. Baltimore, (193.)?). 

45 pp. 
During the year the commission received reports of 25,854 industrial acci- 
dents, an increase of 3,391 over the number reported in 1932-33. The total 


amount of compensation and medical expense paid and outstanding on awards 
made during the year was $1,193,120. 


Minnesota.—Compensation Insurance Board. Sizth biennial bulletin, covering 
the period ending December 31, 1934. St. Paul, [1935]. 20 pp. 
Presents an explanation of the 1933 revision of compensation insurance pre- 
mium rates, the experience of insurance companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation, and a table showing comparative benefit costs of the workmen’s compen- 


sation laws of the various States as of January 1, 1935, with Minnesota benefit 
costs as a base. 
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NepRraSKA.—Department of Labor and Compensation. Twenty-fifth biennial 
report, 1938-1934. Lincoln, 1935. 8 pp 
A general summary of the activities of the department, including a report of 
the National Reemployment Service for Nebraska. Regarding workmen’s com- 
ensation figures for 1933 show 12,027 injuries, $374,941 for compensation costs, 
and $151,592 for hospital and medical costs, as compared with 13,268 injuries, 
$124,122 for compensation costs, and $136,864 for hospital and medical costs in 


1934. 


New Hampsutre.—Bureau of Labor. Twentieth biennial report, for the fiscal 
period ending June 30, 1934. Concord, 1934. 110 pp. 

The report contains information on strikes and lockouts, factory inspection, 
employment office activities, and industrial accidents, and directories of manufac- 
turers and labor organizations. 

The statistics relating to industrial accidents show that reports were received of 
8 fata] and 1,819 nonfatal injuries during 1932-33 and 16 fatal and 2,414 nonfatal 
injuries during 1933-34. Compensation, medical, and hospital expenses amounted 
to $246,305 in 1932-33, and $293,812 in 1933-34. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the Industrial Commissioner, 
for the 12 months ended December 31, 1933. Albany, 1934. 237 pp., chart. 
(Legislative document (1934) No. 21.) 

Presents a summary of the activities during 1933 of the various divisions and 
bureaus of the department, and opinions of the attorney general construing 
provisions of labor laws. 


NortH Caroutina.—Department of Labor. Biennial report of children employed 
in North Carolina, July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1934. Raleigh, [1935?). 15 pp., 
charts. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Industrial Commission. Third biennial report, [covering the period from 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1934). Raleigh, 1934. 29 pp. 

During the year 1932—33 reports were received of 84 fatal and 23,551 nonfatal 
industrial injuries, and during 1933-34, of 86 fatal and 28,728 nonfatal injuries. 
The increase in 1933-34 over the previous year is attributed to increased employ- 
ment combined with unfamiliarity of reemployed or new workers with operations. 
Compensation awards totaled $775,420 in 1932-33 and $779,491 in 1933-34, while 
$382,923 was paid for medical treatment in 1932-33 and $388,680 in 1933-34. 
Tables in the report present detailed statistics on accidents, compensation, and 
medical expense. 


Norta Dakota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Sizteenth annual report, 
from November 1, 1933, to October 31, 1934. Bismarck, 1935. 33 pp. 
The report covers employment, production, inspection, and accidents. Four 
fatal and 269 nonfatal injuries were reported during the year by the 340 mines 
operated. These mines produced 1,940,669 tons of coal. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Minimum Wage Department. Eighth 
biennial report, for the. biennium ending June 30, 1934. Bismarck, 1934, 


37 pp. 


Onto.—Department of Industrial Relations. Elerenth and twelfth annual reports, 
including the annual reports of the Industrial Commission, for the fiscal years 
July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932, and July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933. Columbus, 
1934. 102 pp. | 

Summarizes the activities of the divisions of factory inspection, labor statistics 
and employment offices, mines, boiler inspection, and examiners of steam engineers 
of the Department of Industrial Relations. The reports of the Industrial Com- 
mission show that the claims filed for workmen’s compensation during the 2 years 
ending June 30, 1933, consisted of 1,986 fatal cases, 79,098 cases involving dis- 
ability of more than 7 days, and 192,930 cases involving medical expenses only. 

Compensation payments and refunds amounted to $16,763,793 for the first year 

and $14,182,014 for the second year. 


—— Employment. Service. . Statistical report, 1934, prepared by B. J. 

Kinnison and William Papier. Columbus, 1935. 76 pp., chart. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

OrrGox.—Unemployment Insurance Commission. Report and recommendations. 


Salem, 1935. 87 pp., charts. 
Summarized in this issue. 
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PHILIPPINE IsLaANDs.—Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The P; ilip. 
pine Statistical Review, vol. 1, no. 1, first quarter, 1934. Manila, 1934. 42 
pp., charts, illus. 

This first issue of The Philippine Statistical Review contains information o, 
business conditions, exports and imports, prices, cost of living, production, anq 
population. 


TENNESSEE.—Department of Labor. Annual report for the year 1933. Nash. 
ville, 1934. 192 pp. 

Data presented by the division of workmen’s compensation show 91 fatal anq 
10,187 nonfatal industrial injuries reported in 1933, a total of 10,278 as compared 
with 7,215 in 1932. The increase is attributed to stricter enforcement of the 
law coupled with increased industrial employment. Reference is made to the 
difficulty in securing compensation insurance by operators of small coal mines 
and small sawmills, due to the hazardous nature of the work. . 


Viroeinta.—Department of Labor and Industry. Thirty-seventh annual report 
for the year ending September 30, 1934. Industrial statistics, calendar year 
1938. Richmond, 1935. 30 pp. 

Contains summary reports from the department’s divisions of research and 
statistics, mines and quarries, women and children, factory inspection, and 
public employment service. 


West Viroainia.—Department of Mines. Annual report, 1933. Charleston, 
[19347]. 192 pp. 

Contains a directory of mines, with statistics on condition of the mines, produc- 
tion and distribution of coal and coke, employment, and accidents. Detailed 
information is given for 249 fatalities, 7,854 nonfatal disabling injuries, and 2,563 
minor (nondisabling) injuries in 1933. Fatalities are shown by year and by 
cause from 1883 to 1933. : 


Wisconsin.—Board of Vocational Education. Budget statement for the biennium 
1985-86 and 1936-37, by George P. Hambrecht, director. Madison, 193). 

55 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Included in the various subjects discussed in the report are apprenticeship 
under the codes and the itinerant teacher plan. 


Unitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Ways 
and Means. Economic Security Act: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.) on 
H. R. 4120, a bill to alleviate the hazards of old age, unemployment, illness, and 
dependency, to establish a social insurance board in the Department of Labor, 
to raise revenue, and for other purposes, January and February 1935. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 1141 pp., maps, charts. 


— Senate. Committee on Finance. Economic Security Act: Hearings 
(74th Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 1130, a bill to alleviate the hazards of old age, 
unemployment, illness, and dependency, to establish a social insurance board in 
the Department of Labor, to raise revenue, and for other purposes, January 22 
to February 20, 1935. Washington, 19385. 1854 pp. (Revised.) 


Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 205: Economic 
and social problems and conditions of the southern Appalachians. Washington, 
19385. 184 pp., maps, charis. 


—— Department of Commerce. T'wenty-second annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ended June 30,1934. Washington,1934. 202 pp. 

In addition to the report of the Secretary of Commerce the volume contains 
the reports of the various bureaus of the Department of Commerce. One section 
of the Secretary’s report gives an economic review with a table of major economic 
indexes, 1920-34. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 610: 
Revised indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, 1919 to 1933, by Lewis EF. 
Talbert and Alice Olenin. ashington, 1935. 106 pp., charts. 


Dire of consumers’ cooperative societies. Washington, January 
1935.. 106 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Serial No. R. 218: Trade-union organization and membership in 


United States, 1934. Washington, 1935. 4 pp. (Reprint from February 
1935 Monthly Labor Review.) E 
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Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 224: Self-help activities among the unemployed in Washington, D. C., 
by Florence E. Parker. Washington,1935. 8 pp. (Reprint from March 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


__- —— —— Serial No. R. 225: Wage rates and weekly earnings in the cotton- 
textile industry, 1933-34, by A. F. Hinrichs. Washington, 1935. 14 pp. 
(Reprint from March 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


—_ — Serial No. R. 226: gr oe egg survey of Bridgeport, Conn., 
1934, by Florence M. Clark. Washington, 1935. 9 pp. (Reprint from 
March 19385 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 227: Children engaged in news- 
paper and magazine selling and delivering. Washington, 1935. 60 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Division of Labor Standards. Proceedings of Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Labor Standards and Economic Security, Nashville, Tenn., January 
20, 21, 1985. Washington, 1935. 142 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

A brief account of the proceedings of the conference was published in the 
Monthly Labor Review for March 1935 (pp. 670-672). 


Women’s Bureau. Memorandum on relative production per worker on 
silk, wool, and rayon dresses in various cities. Washington, 1934. 45 pp. 


(Mimeographed.) 


-—— ——— —— Priecework earnings in the dress manufacturing industry in New 
York City. Washington, 1934. 9 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1934, No. 11: 
Courses in occupational information, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, 1934. 
47 pp. 

Of 1,111 public high schools returning the questionnaires sent out in this study, 
68.5 percent reported that they gave instruction in occupational information, 
and of these, 43.8 percent gave a separate course on this subject. 


Vocational Education Bulletin No. 177: Vocational agriculture in 
relation to economic and social adjustments. Washington, 1934. 67 pp. 
Report of a conference held in Washington, D. C., May 14-18, 1934, on the 
relation of vocational agricultural education to emergency and long-time pro- 
grams affecting agriculture. 


—— Federal Emergency Relief Administration. A selected list of references on old- 
yo security. No. 3, The United States: Part 1, Alabama-Minnesota, 102 pp.; 

art 2, Mississippi-Wyoming, 87 pp. Compiled by Adelaide R. Hasse. 
Washington, March 1935. (Mimeographed.) 


—— —— Division of Self-Help ratives. Self-help cooperatives: An intro- 
ductory study. Washington, 1935. 538 pp. 

Summarizes the history of the self-help movement, describes the best methods 

of organizing such groups, and discusses the various activities in which they may 

successfully engage. Also describes briefly the various types of societies which 

are found in the cooperative movement proper. A bibliography and a list of 

self-help cooperatives now in existence are included. 


—— Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. Report for the period October 4, 1933, 
to December 31, 19384. Washington, 1935. 13 pp. 

Shows the quantities of “surplus” commodities distributed to relief clients, 

the amounts and sources of funds used for the purchase of these commodities, 

and the financial statement of the corporation. 


—— Federal Trade Commission. Chain stores: Final report on the chain-store 

faa Washington, 1935. 110 pp. (Senate Doc. No. 4, 74th Cong., 
sess. 

The report includes data on relative wages in chain and independent stores. 


—— Treasury Department. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Statistics of income 
for 1982, compiled from income-tax returns and including statistics from estate- 
tax returns and gift-taz returns. Washington, 1934. 255 pp. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


AUSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Production Bulletin No. 
Summary of Australian production statistics for the years 1922-28 to 193 
Canberra [193472]. 149 pp. 

Data on wages, employment, and accidents are included. 


CanapA.—Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price jy. 
dexes, 1913-33 (commodities, securities, exchange services, import and ex por 
valuations). Ottawa, 1934. 198 pp., charts. 

Among the prices given in this volume are those for hospital services, street. 
car fares, electricity, gas, and telephone rates. 


Department of Labor. Strikes and lockouts in Canada and in other countries 
during the year 1934. Ottawa, 1935. 30 pp. (Reprint from Februar, 
1935 Labor Gazette.) 

Data on strikes and lockouts in Canada, taken from this report, are given in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


FraNcE.—Ministére du Travail. Direction du Travail. Statistique des grive: 
survenues pendant l’année 1930. Paris, 1934. 231 pp. 
The annual report of the French Ministry of Labor covering the number, 
causes, and results of strikes in 1930. 


Great Britain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Economic and trade conditions 
in the United States of America, December 1934. Report by H. O. Chalkley, 
Commercial Counselor, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. London, 193). 
174 pp. 

One section of the report is devoted to labor and social questions and another 
to recovery legislation and administration. 


Home Office. Fifty-eighth annual report of His Majesty’s inspectors of 
explosives, for the year 1933. London, 1934. 56 pp. (Cmd. 4676.) 

A detailed discussion of the inspection work during the year, with descriptions 
of accidents in manufacture, storage, transportation, and use of explosives. 
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Safety Pamphlet No. 15: The use of derrick cranes. London, 193), 
28 pp., illus. 
Discusses the hazards involved in the use of derrick cranes, and gives recommen- 
dations for the prevention of accidents. A list of safety pamphlets published 
by the office is included. 


Inp1A.— Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical ab- 
stract for British India, with statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian 
States, from 1922-23 to 1931-32. Delhi, 1934. 898 pp. 

Contains data regarding cooperative societies, emigration, wholesale and retail 
prices, and number of persons employed in various industries. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Holidays with pay. (Fifth item on agenda of 
International Labor Conference, 19th session, Geneva, 1935—report V, first discus- 
sion.) Geneva,1935. 117 pp. 


New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official year 
book, 1935. Wellington, 1934. 748 pp., map. 
The labor subjects covered include wages and hours, trade unions, unemploy- 
ment, and social insurance. 


Osto (Norway).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk drbok for Oslo by, 1934. Oslo, 
1935. 109 pp. 
This statistical year book for the city of Oslo, Norway, for the year 1934 in- 
cludes data on prices, wages, unemployment, old-age and invalidity pensions, 
etc. Printed in Norwegian with French translations of the table of contents 
and table heads. 


ParaGcuay.—Ministerio de Economia. Las colonias mennonitas en el Chaco 
Paraguayo. Asuncién, 1984. 64 pp. (In Spanish and German.) 
Laws and decree establishing the rights and privileges of Mennonites and other 
similar groups colonizing in the Paraguayan Chaco, and the present state of two 
groups of settlements which have already been established. 


QuerBec (CANADA).—Department of Municipal Affairs. Bureau of Statistics. 
Statistical year book, 1934. Quebec, 1934. 489 pp., charts. 

Contains data on immigration, cost of living, price indexes, wages of farm !a- 
borers, cooperative societies (including credit unions), employment and accidents 
in the mining industry, persons employed in various manufacturing industrics, 
strikes, industrial accidents, etc. 
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QuEBEC (CaANADA).—Minister of Labor. General report for the year ending June 
30,1984. Quebec, 1934. 152 pp. 


Sourn AUSTRALIA (AUSTRALIA).—Statistical Office. Statistical register, 1932-33. 
Adelaide, 1934. [Various paging.} Charts. 

Data on cooperative societies, apprenticeship, employment, wages, production, 
and prices are included in the volume. 


Union oF SoutH Arrica.—Department of Labor. Report for the year ended 
December 1933. Pretoria, 1934. 80 pp., chart. 

Sections of the report are devoted to unemployment and methods of alleviating 
it, employment service, welfare work, apprenticeship, wage board decisions, and 


other labor subjects. 
Unofficial 


AmericAN Prison AssocraTION. Proceedings of the sixty-fourth annual congress, 
Houston, Tex., September 17-21, 19384. New York, 135 East 15th Street, 
19384. 894 pp. 

‘eves The volume includes some discussion of prison labor. 


ber AmericAN Pusitic Hearn Association. Year book, 1934-35. New York, 50 
) West 50th Street, 1935. 203 pp. 

The report of the committee on industrial anthrax to the industrial hygiene 
ions section of the American Public Health Association at the 1934 meeting, included 
ley, in the volume, is summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


€935 

. CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
ther Quantity and cost budgets for (1) family of an executive; (2) family of a clerk; 
(3) family of a wage earner; (4) dependent families or children. Prices for San 
Francisco, November 1934. Berkeley, February 1935. 57 pp., charts. (Mim- 
eographed. ) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


CowpEN, Howarp A. A trip to cooperative Europe. North Kansas City, Mo., 
Union Oil Co. Cooperative, [19342]. 32 pp., map, chart, illus. 

An account of visits made by the author to the cooperative institutions in 
England, Scotland, and Sweden. 


Cross, Ira B. A history of the labor movement in California. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1935. 354 pp., illus. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Economics, vol. 14.) 

A detailed history of labor movements and organizations from the mission era 
(1822-48) preceding the discovery of gold to 1901, written for the purpose of 
providing ‘‘the historical background necessary for an understanding of the 
present position of the labor movement in the State.”’ 


ELBERT, Ropert G. Unemployment and relief. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1934. 136 pp. 


Greer, Saran. A bibliography of civil service and personnel administration. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 143 pp. (Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, Monograph 1.) 


ay Hoyt, Ray. ‘‘ We can take it” —A short story of the C.C.C. New York, American 
Book Co., 1985. 118 pp., illus. 

The author considers that while the Civilian Conservation Corps may not have 
accomplished as much as experienced hands, the fact that there is a persistent and 
growing demand from forestry officials for a permanent conservation group, such 
as the C. C. C., is convincing testimony in behalf of these young men. The 
value of the work which had been done by them, at the time this story was written, 
was placed at $291,000,000. 


Hunter, Witiiam L., anp Livinaston, Everett G. A guide to magazine 

articles on industrial arts education and vocational industrial education. Ames, 

Iowa, Iowa State College, 1934. 75 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

. JeRomME, Harry. Mechanization in industry. New York, National Bureau of 

Economic Research, Inc. (Publication No. 27), 1934. 484 pp., charts. 

An extensive summary of the nature and extent of mechanization and of the 

factors determining the rapidity of mechanization, with a discussion of the effects, 

Farsoulaniy on the amount of labor. Nonmechanical changes are not included. 
0 effort is made to estimate comprehensively the amount of labor displacement, 

but the methods that have been used in application to particular operations and 

industries are discussed. 
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JOHNSEN, Jutia E., Compiler. Collective bargaining. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 19385. 261 pp. (The Reference Shelf, vol. X, no. 1.) 


McWitu1am, Nevitte G. New South Wales industrial arbitration law, being the 
Industrial Arbitration Acts of 1912, 1926, 1930, and 1932, as amended, togethe, 
with rules, regulations, and forms, with notes of cases. Brisbane, Law Boo). 
Co. of Australasia, Lid., 1933. 320 pp. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INsuRANCE Co. Unemployment insurance: A summary of 
some existing governmental and private plans. New York, 1 Madison Avenye 
1935. 81 pp., charts. 

This report contains a general discussion of the problems connected with the 
thea of unemployment insurance in the different countries, especial attention 
ing given to the differences in the compulsory and voluntary systems as exem. 
eee by the systems in effect in Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, anq 
witzerland. The voluntary plans in force in this country—trade-union, joint. 
ent, and company plans—are described, and there is a discussion of the 
differences in theory in the Wisconsin law and the so-called ‘‘Ohio plan.”’ The 
principal provisions of the foreign systems are shown in the charts. 


Movutron, Harotp G. The formation of capital. Washington, Brookings I nsti- 
tution, 19385. 207 pp., diagrams. 

The third volume in a series of four giving the results of an extensive study of 
“Distribution of Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic Progress.”’ The 
author holds that the profitable ‘gery of capital goods requires increased 
expenditures for consumption, and that as there is a surplus of available invest- 
ment money, which is used not for producing capital goods but for purposes which 
result in financial maladjustments, the primary need is a larger flow of funds 
through consumptive channels. 


Movtton, Harotp G., anp Leven, Maurice. The 30-hour week. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 20 pp. 


Morray, CuHarues F. The rights of employers in the inventions of employees: 
An outline of the law on the subject written for laymen. Chicago, C. F. Murray, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, 1934. 23 pp. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. The social security bill. New York, 
11 West 42d Street, 1935. 46 pp., charts. 

This report was prepared by the association as the basis for the presentation of 
testimony before the Finance Committee of the United States Senate. The 
subjects covered are the taxing provisions of the bill, its advisability in the light 
of foreign experience, and its major economic aspects and specific defects. 


Some observations on British experience in the field of employment relations and 
social insurance, by John C. Gall. New York, 11 West 42d Street, 1934. 32 pp. 


NATIONAL EpucaTIon AssociATION. Research Division. Modern social and edu- 
cational trends. Washington, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 1934. 465 pp., charts. 
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